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in  the  edu-  \ 
cation  of  the  \ 
colored  race,  \ 
and  1  hope  Dr.  \ 
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meet  with  pub-  \ 

lie  favor  in  his  \ 
mission.  —  Wm.  \ 

B.  Allison,  U.  \ 
S.  Senator.  \ 

Howard  Uni-  \ 
VBRSITY  merits  ' 
liberal  support,  and 
I  cordially  commend 
it  to  all  who  would 
share  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  educat¬ 
ing  and  elevating  the 
African  race  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.— Wm.  M.  Evabts. 
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history  of  this  Institu- 
^  tion  is  well  known 


throughout  the  country,  and  I  need  only 
say  that  it  has  been  doing  excellent  work  ever 
since  it  was  founded,  and  never  better  t}ian  at  present. 
No  institution  is  doing  so  great,  or  more  needed  work. — W.  T. 
Harris,  U.  8.  Commi$gionerof  Education. 
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Linen  at  its  Best 


% 


It  is  readily  acknowledged  in  these  our  unvarying  rule  of  business  life, 
days  of  specialization  that  men  are  Best,  in  the  second  place,  because 
at  their  best  when  devoting  their  every  manufacturer,  of  Uineo  goods 
time  and  attention  to  one  thing,  thinks  of  us  first  as  a  market  for  his 
Since  the  year  1855,  when  The  Linen  choicest  product. 

Store  was  established,  it  has  been  a  Best  again,  because  the  wide  range 
pleasure  as  well  as  a  business  for.  us  of  our  custom  makes  us  familiar  with 
tc>  spare  no  pains  or  expense  to  ac-  ever)’  reasonable  linen  want,  and 
quaint  ourselves  with  every  depart-  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  meet  it. 
ment  of  linen  manu¬ 
facture  and  merchan¬ 
dizing. 

From  a  small  be¬ 
ginning,  The  Linen 
Store  has  grown  to 
have  the  confidence 
of  all  who  have  pro¬ 
fessed  special  inter¬ 
est  in  this,  which  we 
enthusiastically  call 
the  “  Royal  Line  of 
Fabrics.”  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  note  that'there 
is  but  one  Linen  Store,  and  we  have  quite  sufficient  information  from 
no  desire  to  conceal  our  satisfaction  which  to  purchase  by  mail  any- 
in  the  belie  that  here  linen  fabrics  thing  described  and  priced  therein, 
for  household  use  are  to  be  found  .  for  our  purpose  is  to  give  entire 
at  their  best.  satisfaction  to  all  who  entrust  us 

Best,  in  the  first  place,  because  with  the  supplying  of  their  needs 
they  are  untainted  with  any  sus-  in  this  direction.  The  book  is 
picion  of  adulteration ;  pure  linen  freely  sent  to  interested  house¬ 
being  not  only  our  motto,  but  keepers. 


Best,  because  our 
large  and  growing 
business  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to 
.secure  the  best  of 
everything  so  as  to 
be  able  to  offer  it  to 
our  customers  at  a 
fair  price. 

The  descriptive 
b'>ok  of  our  stock  of 
table  linen,  bed  lin¬ 
en,  art  linens,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  etc.,  is 


We  have  recently  undertaken  to 
introduce  to  our  patrons,  Deimel 
Linen- Mesh  U nderwear,  a  pure  linen 
fabric  which  has  unquestioned  merit, 
as  we  are  persuaded,  beyond  that  of 
any  fabric  now  used  for  underclothing. 


We  have  published  a  book  about 
it  which  is  not  only  an  argument  for 
its  use,  but  which  gives  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  who  have  been  wearing 
it  with  full  satisfaction. 


“THE  LINEN  STORE.” 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO. 

14  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

At  last,  at  last,  the  long  session  of  Congress 
is  over ;  the  Tariff  bill  baa  been  passed  and  signed 
by  the  President ;  and  Senators  and  Representa 
tives  have  returned  to  their  homes.  This  is  a 
happy  deliverance  from  further  uncertainty  and 
agitation.  We  do  not  say  that  we  approve  of 
everything  that  has  been  done.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  some  acts  of  legislation  which  we  could 
have  wished  otherwise.  But  for  them  we  are 
not  responsible.  We  did  not  make  the  laws. 
They  have  been  enacted  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  which  were  elected  by  the  millions  of 
the  American  people.  To  that  we  must  submit, 
and  the  part  of  good  citizens  is  not  to  sulk  and 
growl  and  speak  evil,  and  so  do  o'jr  best  (or  our 
worst)  to  defeat  the  legislation,  which  has  been 
honestly  designed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  country.  As  such  let  us  accept  it,  and 
make  the  beet  of  it.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  it 
better  than  we  supposed. 


That  it  will  turn  out  better  than  we  feared,  is 
made  probable  by  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
causes  which  combine  to  produce  general  pros¬ 
perity.  The  harvests  of  the  West  are  not  merely 
good,  or  “fair,"  they  are  magnificent;  and  as 
the  wheat  and  the  corn,  that  have  grown  on  our 
Western  prairies,  roll  Eastward  to  the  sea,  foreign 
gold  will  come  floating  back  across  the  sea  to  en¬ 
rich  the  sturdy  farmers  of  the  West.  Thus  the 
years  of  famine  will  be  followed  by  the  years  of 
plenty,  a  change  which  we  should  accept,  not 
with  a  sour  and  sullen  temper  because  it  did  not 
come  before,  but  with  thankfulness  to  the  Giver 
of  all  good  that  He  has  showered  so  many  bless 
ings  on  our  beloved  country. 

The  German  emperor  has  a  restlessness,  that 
is  almost  a  disease,  which  keeps  him  inces¬ 
santly  in  motion,  upon  land  or  sea.  He  is 
always  flying  about  to  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  then,  by  way  of  change,  he  goes  on 
board  of  bis  yacht,  and  sails  off  into  the  Baltic 
or  the  North  Sea.  Nor  even  then  can  he 
be  content  to  take  hie  ease  as  a  Royal  guest,  i 
but  he  must  be  on  deck,  watching  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  ship,  which  one  would  think 
might  be  entrusted  to  the  captain  with  more 
assurance  of  safety  than  even  to  an  emperor. 
But  he  cannot  be  suppressed  even  in  a  tempest  i 
In  a  recent  voyage,  when  the  wind  was  high,  and 
most  men  would  be  glad  to  be  at  ease  in  their 
cabins,  he  was  on  deck,  watching  the  ship,  and 
even  giving  directions,  when  a  gust  of  wind,  | 
which  does  not  pay  any  more  respect  to  emperors 
than  to  common  sailors,  blew  with  such  fury  as 
tore  something  away,  and  a  rope  let  loose  swung 
across  the  deck,  and  not  regarding  who  was  in 
its  way,  struck  the  Emperor  in  the  face  with 
such  force  as  nearly  put  out  an  eye  1  At  the 
first  it  was  feared  that  he  would  lose  its  sight, 
and  at  the  last  report  the  doctors  and  the 
oculists  were  doing  their  beet  to  save  the  Em¬ 
peror  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  rash 
exposure. 


If  this  experience  could  serve  as  a  lesson  to 
the  young  sovereign  and  teach  him  a  little 
prudence  and  caution  in  political  affairs,  it 
would  not  have  been  without  its  benefit  But 
the  spirit  of  meddlina;  is  so  ingrained  in  him 
that  he  must  not  only  be  the  head  of  the  State, 
but  have  control  of  the  very  thoughts  and  con¬ 
versation  of  his  people.  No  man  may  speak  dis 
respectfully  of  his  Majesty,  and  it  is  disrespect 
to  doubt  his  wisdom  in  all  things  I  Not  satisfied 
with  the  stringent  laws  that  describe  every  form 
of  leae  majeate,  and  punish  it  with  the  utmost 
severity,  he  would  make  them  still  more  severe, 
till  no  man  in  the  Empire  could  express  his 
opinion  to  his  neighbor,  or  even  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  if  it  were  a  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  young  Emperor,  without  exposing  himself  to 
the  danger  of  being  arrested  by  the  police,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  and  kept  there  without  even 
a  trial,  because  he  had  chosen  to  intimate  that 
the  Emperor  was  not  as  great  or  as  wise  and  as 
powerful  as  the  Almighty  himself  1  This  was 
the  new  legislation  recently  proposed  in  the 
Parliament  of  Prussia,  and  also  in  the  larger 
Parliament  of  the  whole  German  Empire !  And 
with  what  result?  In  both  it  has  been  re¬ 
jected  !  I  This  was  a  blow  that  was  worse  than 
that  of  the  rope  on  the  yacht  that  struck  him 
with  such  force  as  almost  to  put  out  one  eye. 
It  was  so  unexpected  that  it  was  almost  like 
putting  out  both  eyes,  and  making  him  totally 
blind  I  We  wish  that  we  could  hope  that, 
like  John  Gilpin, 

“  A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  woke  the  morrow  mom," 
and  may  be  spared  any  further  discipline  ! 

An  event  over  which  all  Europe  is  just  now 
aghast  with  wonder  and  fear,  is  an  attempt  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  in  a  balloon  !  The  attempt 
seems  so  astounding  that  the  world  at  large 
looks  at  it  as  the  height  of  madness  and  folly, 
that  can  have  but  one  possible  result,  the  death 
of  the  projector,  and  his  two  helpless  companions. 
In  this  feeling  we  should  share  if  we  were  not 
checked  by  the  contrary  opinion  of  one  much 
better  informed.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  purpose  has  been  announced.  A  year  ago 
it  was  presented  to  the  Geographical  Congress 
in  London,  by  Mr.  Andree  himself,  of  which 
one  who  was  present  has  given  us  a  report  that 
shows  that  the  projector  is  not  quite  a  madman, 
intent  on  sacrificing  his  own  life  or  the  lives  of 
others.  When  the  suggestion  was  first  made  as 
a  p  ssible  way  of  solving  the  great  mystery  of 
the  North  Pole,  of  course  the  men  of  science 
who  were  present  thought  it  belonged  more  to 
the  realm  of  wild  imaginations  than  to  the  world 
of  reality.  But  as  they  listened,  the  man  who 
spoke  seemed  not  a  half  crazy  lunatic,  but  as 
one  who  had  studied  the  problem  scientifically, 
considering  carefully  all  its  diflSculties  and  its 
dangers,  and  who,  in  spite  of  them  all,  still 
believed  that  it  was  not  impossible.  Our  coun¬ 
tryman  indeed,  Mr.  Greeley,  who  had  had  a  hard 
experience  in  hie  own  Arctic  exploration,  derided 
it  as  a  “midsummer  madness,"  and  went  so  far 
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ae  to  caution  bis  hearers  against  the  folly  of  put¬ 
ting  any  money  in  it,  (that  being  apparently 
the  highest  proof  of  faith, )  to  which  the  pro¬ 
jector  modestly  replied,  that  no  one  need  be 
concerned  as  to  that,  inasmuch  as  the  money 
was  already  subscribe  the'  chief  subscriber 
being  the  King  of  Norway!  And  he  certainly 
gives  proof  of  his  own  faith  in  risking  his  own 
life  in  the  attempt.  A  week  or  two  since  he 
left  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  soaring  into  the 
highest  atmosphere,  so  as  to  sail  over  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  disappeared  to  the  northwest 
in  the  direction  of  the  Pole.  Since  then  nothing 
has  been  heard  from  him.  A  day  or  two  after, 
carrier  pigeons  came  flying  to  the  shores  of 
Europe,  that  it  was  at  first  thought  might  have 
been  let  locne  from  the  clouds,  but  it  is  now 
said  that  they  came  from  another  quarter,  and  we 
must  wait  for  days  or  weeks  for  tidings  from 
the  farthest  North.  Mr.  Greeley  thinks  Androe 
will  never  be  heard  from :  that  be  will  perish 
in  the  rash  attempt.  So  it  may  be.  And  yet — 
and  yet — if  he  should  succeed,  he  would  be  at 
once  a  second  Columbus — the  greatest  explorer 
of  the  world  !  It  may  be  !  With  God  all  things 
are  possible,  and  so  with  man  when  he  under¬ 
takes  what  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
God.  And  since  man  has  become  already  master 
of  the  land  and  of  the  sea,  may  it  not  be  that 
hie  Creator  designs  that  he  shall  yet  be  the 
master  of  the  air  ? 


“What  sort  of  a  summer  is  this  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  I  hear  now  and  then,  especially  in  the 
country,  where  people  live  more  out  of  doors, 
and  BO  make  more  observations  on  the  weather. 
Well,  I  answer,  “What  is  the  matter  with  the 
weather?’’  “Why,  don’t  you  see,’’  says  my 
neighbor,  “it  seems  as  though  the  weather  had 
fits :  now  it  is  hot,  hot,  hot,  and  now  it  is  cold, 
cold,  cold ;  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  it 
is  all  the  time  rain,  rain,  rain  !’’  Well,  that  is 
a  hard  case.  But  I  am  afraid  1  can’t  help  you ; 

I  can’t  keep  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
from  going  up,  up,  up,  and  then  going  down, 
down,  down,  and  I  wouldn’t  if  I  could.  But 
can’t  you  help  yourself  by  a  little  attention  to  the 
changes  of  temperature  ?  What  did  the  Lord  give 
you  or  me  eyes  for,  if  it  be  not  to  watch  these 
changes  in  nature,  and  adapt  ourselves  to  them, 
BO  that  we  may  be  protected  against  either  ex¬ 
treme  ?  A  man  is  set  down  as  the  biggest  of 
fools  if  he  doesn’t  know  enough  to  go  in  doors 
when  it  rains.  But  there  are  a  good  many  who 
neglect  to  protect  themselves  against  rain,  or  heat 
or  cold.  If  they  suffer  for  it,  who  is  to  blame 
but  themselves?  A  laborer  who  works  out  of  doors 
is  more  exposed  to  changes  of  weather,  than  a 
man  who  sits  at  his  desk  all  day,  and  has  when 
he  needs  it  a  blazing  fire.  But  after  all  to 
be  under  shelter  or  in  doors  is  not  the  beet 
protection.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain 
that  the  average  of  life  is  longer  in  those  who 
live  indoors  than  in  those  who  live  out  of  doors. 
On  the  contrary,  the  open  air  is  better  for  the 
lungs,  than  breathing  the  hot  air  of  an  over¬ 
heated  room.  Some  workmen,  especially  in 
cities,  if  they  feel  a  little  chilled,  find  a  ready 
relief  in  going  around  the  corner  to  a  vile  rum 
hole  and  taking  a  stiff  glass  of  whiskey  or 
brandy,  the  very  worst  thing  they  can  do,  as 
the  unnatural  heat  thus  generated  is  quickly 
spent,  and  in  the  reaction  they  are  left  weaker 
than  before.  _ 

The  laws  of  health  are  so  very  simple,  that  it 
would  seem  that  a  fool  need  not  err.  The  best 
preventives  of  sickness  are  these  three :  sound 
sleep,  plain  food,  and  a  change  of  clothing 
always  at  hand.  Some  may  think  this  last  very 
easy  for  a  minister  in  his  study,  or  a  lawyer  in 
his  office,  or  a  merchant  in  his  store.  But  how 
is  it  with  a  man  who  is  getting  in  hie  crops,  or 
forking  up  the  load  of  hay  to  get  it  in  the  barn 
before  the  rain  comes  out  of  that  black  cloud  ? 
“Don’t  you  hear  it  thunder?’’  Well,  I  don’t 


expect  the  haymaker  to  go  to  the  field  with  an 
extra  suit  of  clothes,  but  surely  he  can  toes  his 
rough  overall  into  the  cart,  or  hang  it  on  the 
rail  fence,  or  put  it  under  the  hay  stack,  where 
it  will  be  “handy’’  for  him  to  snatch  it  and 
throw  it  over  his  shoulders.  By  this  trifling 
foresight  he  could  save  himself  from  catching 
(»ld,  which  from  repeated  exposures  may  settle 
into  a  cough,  that  does  not  leave  him  day  or 
night,  till  he  comes  to  the  end.  Many  an  hon¬ 
est,  faithful  and  hard  working  man  has  been  car¬ 
ried  to  the  grave,  who  might  be  alive  to  day  and 
taking  care  of  his  little  family,  if  he  had  only 
taken  this  simple  precaution. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  a 
teacher,  or  a  model  in  this  or  in  anything  else. 
As  there  are  degrees  of  knowledge,  so  there  are 
degrees  of  ignorance,  and  the  thing  that  I  know 
least  about  is  the  weather.  Not  only  do  I  not 
know  what  it  will  be  to-morrow,  but  I  cannot 
tell  what  it  was  yesterday.  Not  that  I  am  in¬ 
sensible  to  changes  of  weather :  on  the  contrary, 

I  am  very,  sensitive,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  am  always  on  guard  against  it  Yet  I  don’t 
even  keep  a  thermometer.  The  best  ther¬ 
mometer  is  one’s  own  bodily  sensations.  If  I 
feel  cold,  or  begin  to  shiver,  I  don’t  finish  the 
sentence  before  I  toss  off  my  light  jacket,  and 
put  on  a  good  varm  roundabout.  It  takes  but 
a  second,  and  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  my  special  abomina¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  big  dinners,  where  men  sit  for 
hours  and  eat  and  drink,  and  then  shroud  them¬ 
selves  in  a  dense  atmosphere  of  smoke !  When  I 
am  invited  to  one,  and  cannot  escape  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  going  to  the  stake!  Why  won't  they  let 
me  slip  out  and  take  my  bowl  of  bread  and  milk 
in  a  corner  ? 

These  are  very  simple  suggestions,  but  simple 
as  they  are,  I  do  believe  they  would  save  half 
the  headaches  and  stomach-aches  that  make  life 
a  burden.  Taking  care  of  the  outer  man  ;  tem¬ 
perance  in  eating  as  well  as  in  drinking ;  would 
save  us  from  half  the  sicknesses  that  cut  down 
so  many  in  their  prime.  Let  no  one  despise  this 
because  it  is  so  plain  that  a  wayfaring  man  need 
not  ert.  Even  good  men  are  not  always  wise. 
It  would  be  well  to  mix  our  religion  with  a  little 
common  sense.  What  Cromwell  said  to  hie  Puri¬ 
tan  soldiers  is  good  for  all  of  us:  “Trust  in  God 
and  keep  your  powder  dry!’’  H.  M.  P. 

THK  BRUSSKLS  SUNDAY  REST  CON6BBS8. 

The  American  representative  at  this  important 
gathering,  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbury, 
writes  very  favorably  of  its  character  and  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Some  two  hundred  delegatee  were  in 
attendance,  among  them  official  representatives 
of  five  or  six  European  States. 

The  Congress  convened  on  the  seventh  of  July, 
but  was  preceded  by  a  conference  of  the  friends 
of  the  Lord’s  Day  held  the  evening  before,  with 
special  regard  to  its  religious  observance. 

At  the  first  regular  session,  the  Belgian  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Department  of  Industries  gave  the 
opening  address,  welcoming  the  Congress  in  the 
name  of  his  government.  He  is  an  able  man,  a 
Catholic,  but  deeply  interested  in  the  Sunday 
question.  With  much  candor  he  declared  his 
own  views  in  a  way  that  greatly  gratifiel  the 
members.  Then  each  country  was  called  on  for 
a  short  address  from  some  one  representative. 

The  topics  of  the  program  were  taken  up  in 
their  order,  reports  on  which,  to  the  number 
of  thirty  or  forty,  had  been  prepared  and 
printed  beforehand.  The  discussions  were  able 
and  earnest,  sometimes  almost  exciting,  but  all 
in  good  temper.  The  conclusions  reached  on 
each  subject  were  formulated  in  resolutions 
which  were  put  to  vote.  Dr.  Atterbury’s  paper 
on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  Sunday  Question  in 
America  had  been  admirably  translated  and  was 
well  received.  The  proceedings  will  be  at  once 
published  in  full,  and  will  form  a  valuable 
storehouse  of  facts  and  arguments. 
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UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler. 

I  learn  that  this  number  of  The  Evangelist 
is  to  be  an  “Educational’’  issue,  and  I  have 
been  requested  to  make  my  “Catalpa’’  contribu¬ 
tion  bear  on  that  vital  topic — especially  the  edu¬ 
cation  that  tends  to  mould  Christian  character. 
Other  contributors  may  discuss  the  influence  of 
colleges  and  universities;  but  I  prefer  to  speak 
of  a  school  that  is  older  than  any  university  of 
Oxford  or  any  academy  of  Plato  at  Athens ;  it 
is  the  home.  There  is  a  teacher  vastly  more 
potential  than  all  the  Chrysostoms  or  St.  Augus- 
tines;  she  finds  her  prototype  in  matronly  Han¬ 
nah  and  Eunice  on  the  pages  of  holy  writ;  and 
at  the  starting  point  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
best  lives  in  every  land  stands  a  Christian 
mother. 

Mr.  Beecher  was  right  when  he  said  that  the 
mother’s  heart  is  a  child’s  first  school-room.  I 
look  up  this  morning  at  a  benignant  face  on  the 
walls  of  this  study ;  it  is  the  room  which  she 
occupied  for  twenty  years,  and  from  which  her 
spirit  took  wing  for  heaven.  A  better  mother 
God  never  gave  to  an  only  son.  Her  widow¬ 
hood  began  when  I  was  four  years  ol  J ;  and  as 
she  was  the  only  parent  I  ever  knew,  her  influ¬ 
ence  was  more  powerful  than  that  of  school  or 
college,  or  pastor,  or  all  combined.  In  our 
early  rural  home,  the  first  Sabbath-school  I  ever 
attended  had  but  one  scholar,  and  she  was  the 
superintendent ;  the  one  book  studied  was  God’s 
Book  committed  to  memory.  During  my  in¬ 
fancy  she  had  dedicated  me  to  the  Gospel-min¬ 
istry,  and  she  kept  that  steadily  before  her  own 
eye  and  mine.  I  cannot  now  fix  any  date  of  my 
conversion  ;  it  was  her  constant  influence  that 
led  me  gradually  along,  and  I  grew  into  a  relig¬ 
ious  life  under  her  patient  potent  influence  and 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working  through 
her  untiring  agency.  I  claim  for  that  single- 
eyed,  resolute  woman  no  ideal  perfection ;  but 
sure  I  am  that  if  all  mothers  were  like  her  in 
putting  religion  always  at  the  fore- front,  the 
“church  in  the  house’’  would  be  the  best  and 
most  prolific  feeder  of  the  Church  in  the  public 
sanctuary. 

It  is  mightily  important  that  our  schools  and 
colleges  should  be  saturated  with  Bible-teach- 
ing,  and  that  their  atmosphere  should  not  be 
tainted  with  skepticism  or  lax  morals;  but  there 
is  an  educator  that  antedates  the  school  room 
We  ministers,  too,  must  not  take  on  airs. 
There  is  a  ministry  that  is  older  and  deeper  and 
more  potent  than  ours;  it  is  that  ministry  that 
presides  over'the  crib,  and  impresses  the  first 
religious  influence  upon  the  infant  soul.  Before 
the  Sabbath -school  begins,  before  the  pulpit 
begins,  the  mother  has  already  begun,  and  has 
been  moulding  the  plastic  wax  of  character  for 
weal  or  woe,  for  heaven  or  hell.  A  prodigious 
power  this;  it  is  the  same  power  which  sent 
Samuel  out  of  the  godly  home  of  Hannah,  and 
wicked  Ahaziah  out  of  the  home  of  godless 
Jezebel.  Each  of  them  “walked  in  the  way  o 
his  mother.’’ 

I  would  not  underrate  the  influence  of  fath¬ 
ers  for  good  or  evil.  A  father’s  devoted  piety 
is  often  reproduced  in  hie  children ;  and  quite 
too  often  his  errors  or  his  vices  are  entailed  upon 
his  offspring.  Let  any  one  read  Dr.  John 
Brown’s  (the  immortal  author  of  “Rab’’) 
matchless  sketch  of  his  venerated  father,  if  he 
would  see  the  abiding  power  of  a  noble  pater¬ 
nity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  pleads  as  his  excuse  for  getting 
into  a  rage,  “I  can’t  help  it;  my  father  was 
just  so;  his  boys  are  all  so.  We  never  did  live 
in  peace,  we  are  all  possessed  of  the  devil.’’ 
Both  parents  stand  before  God  clothed  with  a 
tremendous  responsibility.  Yet  it  remains  true 
that  as  far  as  home- influence  is  concerned,  it  is 
the  mother  who  oftenest  creates  the  prevailing 
home-atmosphere ;  and  the  most  important  part 
I  of  moral  education  is  atmospheric.  Her  domain 
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is  in  the  nursery  and  at  the  fireside.  The  aver¬ 
age  child_during  the  first  ten  years  of  life  spends 
the  most  'of^his  or  her  time  with  the  mother ; 
she  pervades  the  air  of  the  home,  and  not  only 
puts  on  the  child’s  clothes,  but  mainly  puts  on 
the  child’s  character.  If  the  mother  is  a  frivo¬ 
lous  fashion-worshipper,  or  is  intensely  worldly- 
minded,  or ‘is  even  indifferent  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  her  children,  the  whole  home  atmos¬ 
phere  catches  the  taint.  She  is  an  over- match 
for  school  or  pulpit.  The  air  of  the  house 
blights  religion.  Such  mothers  seldom  have 
godly  children  to  cheer  their  old  age. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mother  who  esteems 
religion  as  the  one  thing  needful,  who  makes 
her  religion  attractive  in  her  family,  who  is 
watchful  of  every  opportunity  to  lead  her  chil¬ 
dren  Christ-ward,  may  commonly  count  on  God’s 
blessing  upon  her  conscientious  efforta  Her 
life  is  a  daily  education.  Richard  Cecil,  the 
eminent  London  minister,  tells  us  that  when  a 
youth  he  tried  to  be  an  infidel:  but  hie  mother’s 
beautiful  and  eloquent  piety  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  never  could  answer  that.  She  talked 
with  him,  and  wept  while  she  talked.  He  says: 
“I  fiung  out  of  the  house  with  an  oath,  but  I 
wept,  too,  when  I  got  in  the  street.  Sympathy 
is  the  powerful  engine  of  a  mother.” 

Yes;  Cecil  gives  the  secret  of  her  power.  It 
is  heart-power,  and  when  it  is  reinforced  by  the 
almighty  Spirit,  it  goes  miles  deeper  than  any 
arguments  of  the  brain ;  it  links  itself  with  the 
primal  instincts  of  our  nature.  If  parents  only 
strove  to  win  their  children  early  to  Jesus 
Christ — instead  of  leaving  them  to  run  loose  on 
the  open  common  of  sin  to  be  pursued  by  “re¬ 
vival  efforts”  in  after  years — their  natural  home 
would  be  the  place  of  their  new  birth  into 
Christ.  God  has  great  rewards  for  Hie  faithful 
Hannahs.  He  gives  them  their  “wages”  in 
such  eons  as  the  Wesleys,  and  Cecil,  and  New¬ 
man  Hall,  and  such  daughters  as  Mary  Lyon, 
and  FVancee  Willard.  The  religious  future  of 
this  land  does  not  lie  in  the  schools,  or  the  col¬ 
leges— however  great  their  educating  power ;  it 
lies  in  American  homes,  and  the  key  is  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Toothers.  If  those  lips  on 
yonder  wall  had  language,  they  would  respond 
“Amen  and  Amen!” 

BrookLiTn.  July  21, 1897. 


We  have  to  thank  Stated  Clerk  Roberts  for 
an  early  leaf  from  the  forth  coming  Minutes  of 
the  General  Assembly,  giving  the  “Comparative 
Summary”  of  the  Church  for  the  past  year. 
Glancing  over  the  page  of  figures,  (which  we 
shall  notice  more  particularly  another  week, ) 
the  past  year  appears  to  average  fairly  with  the 
returns  of  the  preceding  five  years.  Those  re¬ 
ceived  by  examination  were  57,011  which  is  a 
falling  off  compared  with  the  four  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
reunion  the  “infant  baptisms”  have  reached 
into  the  thirties — their  number  is  given  at  32,958 
the  present  year.  Our  total  of  communicant 
members  is  now  960,911,  and  of  Sunday-school 
members  1,024,462. 


Prof.  William  Libbev  of  Princeton  University 
on  last  Friday  afternoon  succeeded  in  scaling  the 
famous  “Mesa  Encantada, ’”  near  the  Indian 
village  of  Acoma,  New  Mexico.  By  means  of  a 
cannon  and  rocket  apparatus  similar  to  that  used 
by  life-savers,  he  and  a  companion  scaled  the 
perpendicular  height.  Prof.  Libbey  is  convinced 
that  the  legends  which  made  the  place  the  site 
of  an  ancient  village  are  unfounded. 


The  death  of  Rev.  Malcolm  McGregor  Dana, 
D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  on  Sunday  last,  withdraws 
from  us  a  man  of  very  fine  ability  as  a  preacher 
and  writer,  and  while  yet  in  middle  life.  As  a 
pastor  he  did  good  service  in  Norwich,  St.  Paul 
and  elsewhere.  He  was  an  authority  on  sociology 
as  related  to  benevolent  effort.  He  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Amherst  College  and  Union  Theolt^ical 
Seminary. 


TO  AND  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SOMK  IMPBB88ION8  OF  THB  CHBI8TIAN  BN- 
DBilTOB  CONTENTION. 

By  John  R.  Clements. 

We  are  speeding  along  on  a  Northern  Pacific 
train,  quite  two  days  out  from  the  coast,  but 
with  still  several  thousand  miles  between  home 
and  us,  affording  thus  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  the  digestion  of  what  we  have  been  taking 
in  during  the  past  two  weeks. 

First  of  all,  the  Convention  was  a  grand  ser¬ 
vice  of  song,  more  than  7,000  miles  long !  Every 
Eastern  delegation  sang  its  way  to  the  coast  and 
back  again,  and  who  shall  say  what  “the  har¬ 
vest  shall  be”  of  this  sowing  of  Gospel  hymns  ? 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  sing  for  us  before  you 
go  ?”  was  the  half  mournful  question  of  an  old 
native  at  one  of  the  Utah  eating  stations,  who 
thought  our  train  about  to  pull  out  without  a 
musical  strain.  “Ail  the  others  have,”  he 
continued,  and  our  two  hundred  people  answered 
with  their  voices  to  the  request  for  a  song. 

One  of  the  New  York  State  Specials  dis¬ 
tributed  several  hundred  copies  of  religious 
papers  to  people  in  the  far  Western  hamlets 
through  which  the  train  passed. 

Morning  and  evening  devotional  services  were 
held  in  several  cars  at  a  time,  on  nearly  all  the 
trains.  There  were  a  large  number  of  passen¬ 
gers  on  every  train  who  were  not  Endeavorers — 
many  of  them  not  even  Christians.  May  we  not 
hope  that  as  they  listened  to  the  songs  some 
hearts  were  “upward  drawn  to  God  ?” 

Said  a  railroad  oflScial  who  had  ridden  a  long 
way  with  one  of  the  Specials,  “I  never  saw  so 
good  natured  a  crowd  in  my  life.  It  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  try  to  do  everything  for  them,  for 
they  never  complained  at  anything.” 

Breakfast  at  4  P.M.  was  the  rather  novel  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  large  delegation.  But  even  then, 
while  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  tables 
to  be  spread,  they  could  sing 

“  There  Is  sunshine  in  my  soul  today.” 

“Throw  out  the  Life  line”  was  sung  at  one 
of  the  Convention  meetings  by  the  Policemen’s 
Chorus,  composed  of  men  who  are  on  the  San 
Francisco  force.  They  got  a  hearty  encore,  and 
the  Chautauqua  salute. 

One  of  the  most  practical  things  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  the  daily  “Chalk  Talks,”  by  Rev. 
Robert  F.  Y.  Pierce  of  Philadelphia.  Interest 
in  these  so  increased  that  the  large  church 
where  they  were  held  was  not  big  enough  to 
accommodate  the  crowds  the  last  morning. 

The  Convention  this  year  had  more  of  the 
educational  feature  than  any  Convention  before. 
The  trip  across  the  continent  was  the  largest 
lesson  in  geography  and  natural  history  that 
many  of  the  delegates  had  ever  taken.  Nearly 
every  one  returns  home  with  a  better  idea  of 
the  extent  of  this 

“  Land  of  the  free,  and  home  of  thelbrave.” 

“This  is  the  first  time  San  Francisco  ever 
really  had  a  crowd,”  said  a  railway  official. 

The  best  part  of  it  all  was,  the  Endeavorers 
didn’t  leave  their  religion  at  home,  they  carried 
it  with  them,  and  many  of  them  did  effective 
personal  work. 

The  Inter  Mountain  rally  at  Salt  Lake  City 
was  in  itself  a  young  international  Convention, 
larger  in  point  of  numbers  than  many  of  those 
held  during  the  early  days  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor. 

The  “ever  glorious”  was  appropriately  cele¬ 
brated  on  Monday,  with  patriotic  addresses  and 
national  songs,  on  many  of  the  trains. 

The  journey  through  the  far  central  and  north¬ 
ern  West  was  one  of  the  strongest  home  mission¬ 
ary  sermons  ever  preached.  The  disregard  for 
God  and  God’s  day  showed  clearly  the  need  of 
more  aggressive  efforts  being  put  forth. 

Rev.  Dr.  Clark’s  around  the  world  journey 
has  served  to  crown  him  with  numberless  gray  | 


hairs.  Nevertheless  he  appears  in  splendid  phy¬ 
sical  condition. 

There  were  many  intensely  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  thrown  out  in  one  way  and  another.  The 
delegate  who  does  not  return  home  to  put 
some  new  ideas  into  practice  was  a  poor  one 
indeed. 

Considering  the  large  wealth  of  the  old  Mercer 
street  congregation,  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
should  have  erected  their  substantial  stone 
church  on  leased  land — the  property  of  the 
Sailors’  Snug  Harbor.  The  arrangement  was 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  one  or  more  of 
the  trustees  of  the  church  were  also  managers 
of  the  Harbor  property,  and  anxious  to  increase 
its  benevolent  income  in  every  legitimate  way. 
The  present  lease  will  expire  on  May  1st,  1898, 
and  the  price  now  asked  for  its  renewal  is,  we 
understand,  quite  beyond  the  views  or  means  of 
the  present  congi-egation  of  the  Church  of  the 
Strangers.  The  question  of  the  future  is  hence 
being  considered,  and  under  the  lead  of  their 
efficient  pastor.  Rev.  Asa  Blackburn,  D.D., 
they  have  already  begun  the  effort  to  raise  1100,  - 
000,  to  build  a  hew  church.  The  plan  is  to  erect 
it  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  one,  and  that  it  shall 
be  known  as  the  “Deems  Memorial  Church  of 
the  Strangers” — in  honor  of  its  late  distin¬ 
guished  and  beloved  pastor.  The  present  church 
numbers  500  members,  and  the  congregation 
raised  110,000  the  past  year  for  all  purposes. 
During  the  two  years  of  the  present  pastor,  175 
members  have  been  added  to  the  church.  The 
record  of  these  years  is  surely  worth  repeating 
for  the  years  to  come ! 

The  Cherry  Valley  Gazette  of  which  the  late 
John  Labaree  Sawyer  and  his  only  son  were 
proprietors,  comes  to  us  with  tender  memorials 
of  his  wife,  Charlotte  Root,  who  survived  her 
husband  but  a  few  weeks,  following  where  so 
much  dearest  and  best  to  her  had  fied.  No 
doubt  the  spur  to  live  was  wanting ;  so  much 
do  we  live  in  and  for  others  to  whom  our  hearts 
are  given.  But  for  those  who  remain,  we  could 
congratulate  them  who  live  and  then  die  to¬ 
gether.  Who  shall  define  or  doubt  the  fellow¬ 
ships  that  follow  our  falling  asleep  and  lying 
down  to  rest  side  by  side  till  the  morning  call 
of  the  risen  Christ  ?  in  this  transforming  pause 
how  fieet  the  change  will  be  by  which  the  eesen- 
ital  beauties  and  unities  of  soul  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  embrace  in  the  freedom  of  the  spiritual 
life!  We  cannot  bid  these  friends  good  night; 
we  rather  say  good  morning.  The  families  of 
Mrs.  Sawyer  were  in  close  relations  to  the  two 
historic  men,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Aaron 
Burr.  Her  father,  Stephen  Root  of  Catskill, 
whose  cousin.  General  Root,  was  a  trusted 
friend  of  Hamilton,  and  her  mother,  a  daughter 
of  Colonel  Blanchard,  who  was  a  British  pris¬ 
oner  in  New  York  and  maintained  intimacy 
with  Burr  to  the  end  of  his  checkered  career. 
Charlotte  was  a  woman  of  commanding  person¬ 
ality,  high  ideals,  varied  attainment,  exact  and 
wide  information,  grandly  developed  Christian 
character,  intense  enthusiasm  for  that  which 
was  right,  large  in  her  charity,  liberal  in  all 
her  judgments,  a  member  of  society,  a  neighbor 
and  a  friend  whose  place  it  will  be  hard  to  fill. 
When  she  first  met  John  Sawyer  in  Ohio,  at 
the  old  Grand  River  Institute,  they  were  the 
handsomest  couple  in  that  large  community  and 
their  leadership  was  literary  as  well  as  social  to 
the  last. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Chiniquy  is  returning  to  his 
home  in  Montreal,  Canada,  after  an  absence  of 
nealry  a  year  in  Great  Britain.  His  Protestant 
work  there  has  been  interrupted  by  four  months 
of  severe  illness,  but  he  is  now  nearly  well,  and 
desires  to  be  active  “during  these  last  days  of 
his  life.  ”  He  is  just  89  years  of  age.  His  resi¬ 
dence  is  65  Hutchinson  street,  Montreal. 
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THE  SUMMER  STORM. 

How  quick  it  comes;  bow  soon  over!  The 
recovery  is  a  little  slower,  especially  if  the  hoods 
of  rain  or  the  bolts  of  lightning  have  gone  out 
of  limits.  But  the  sweeter  air,  the  bluer  sky, 
the  fresher  lawn  and  field  and  trees  are  very 
delightful.  Nature,  no  less  than  love,  has  com¬ 
pensations  for  occasional  distresses.  There  was 
a  thunder  path  through  the  city  the  other  day 
that  began  near  the  Delaware  and  reached  to 
the  Connecticut;  it  was  a  scene  of  rioting  wind 
with  lightning,  rain  and  bail  in  some  places; 
the  whole  disturbance  lasted  little  more  than 
three  hours;  the  evening  fell  with  quiet  fiushes 
of  glory  and  the  next  morning  broke  in  regal 
beauty.  The  disasters  of  the  previous  day 
seemed  remote;  the  temporary  perils  and 
fiights.  the  drenchings  and  shipwrecks  to  all 
unprotected  craft,  from  a  summer  hat  to  an  ex¬ 
cursion  barge,  were  matters  of  merry  comment, 
congratulation  or  gratitude.  Even  the  tragedies 
— how  few  they  are ! — do  not  seem  so  grim  in 
this  sunshine,  dreadful  as  they  were  in  the 
storm.  Exemption  from  the  threatened  or  pos¬ 
sible  fate  makes  the  many  glad.  It  shows  us 
how  God  loves  Hie  world  and  has  arranged  it 
so  that  only  the  fewest  possible  suffer  by  the 
shakings  out  of  evil. 

So  this  summer  storm  is  a  scene  from  life. 
One  does  not  like  to  be  in  the  path  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance  ;  it  is  pleasanter  to  be  out  of  the  line 
of  the  cleansing  lightning.  Yet  afterward  be 
is  glad  that  the  storm  centre  went  right  over 
the  observer,  and  if  it  left  him  ever  so  little  out 
of  it,  bis  feeling  is  that  he  has  been  robbed  of 
an  honor.  There  is  a  certain  distinction  in 
braving  dangers;  whether  he  desired  it  or 
fiinched,  a  man  takes  credit  to  himself  that  dis¬ 
asters  shot  close  and  yet  touched  him  not.  Rain 
on  the  roof  is  ecstasy  to  the  one  snug  beneath 
the  shingles.  We  have  heard  men  say  that  battle- 
joy  sometimes  took  the  form  of  delight  in  a 
shelter  from  the  shot  On  the  whole,  men  are 
happier  for  the  disasters;  to  sail  a  sea  where  no 
ships  ever  sunk  would  be  exceeding  dull;  to 
bask  in  the  idle  airs  that  no  cyclone  ever  vexed 
would  be  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  good. 
And  besides,  the  summer  is  the  time  for  convul¬ 
sive  interruptions;  the  tropical  luxurious  ease 
needs  the  hurricane  to  make  it  healthy.  Who 
knows  what  history  would  have  been  without 
war  ?  Some  lion’s  whelp  had  to  stir  the  stag¬ 
nating  nations  by  his  roar.  Rude,  rough  heav- 
ings  at  first  make  way  for  lines  of  beauty  later. 
The  war  cry  of  Joshua  had  to  precede  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount;  Nebuchadnezzer  and  Cyrus 
made  Jesus  possible.  God  answered  Job  out  of 
the  whirlwind ! 

Hark!  The  choir  is  coming,  the  great  cathe¬ 
dral  hush  is  thrilled  with  a  stream  of  melody 
and  the  white  robed  singers  break  in  with  the 
cry:  “The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war!” 
The  Prince  of  Peace  has  sometimes  a  scourge  in 
His  hand.  When  the  prayers  are  said  they  j 
lift  the  banner  of  the  church  and  sing  as  they 
retire:  “Onward,  Christian  soldiers,  marching 
as  to  war!”  What  is  this  confession  of  neces¬ 
sitous  conJict  ?  The  Church  of  God  is  sunshine 
and  also  it  is  storm.  Will  she  stand  on  the 
Bosphorus  one  day  wielding  a  thunderbolt? 
There  is  a  black  death  in  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  that 
lightning  only  can  hunt  out  and  kill.  The 
criminality  of  ages  merits  sharp  arrows  and 
coals  of  juniper.  A  war-ship  is  often  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  peace.  We  look  out  of  our  summer 
parlor  and  deprecate  the  muttering  blackness 
looming  up  over  the  hill ;  but  the  lamps  of 
heaven  are  lighted  to  find  the  foes  of  men ;  the 
swoop  of  the  tempest  cleans  up  the  world. 
There  is  no  spirit  so  pusillanimous  as  that  which 
deprecates  the  bath  that  purifies. '  Are  we  going 


to  war  ?  Why  of  course,  if  there  is  need  of  it. 
The  white  fieet’s  duty  is  like  that  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  cloud ;  it  can  look  just  as  lovely  and  it  can 
fiame  and  thunder  healthily  as  well.  No  peace 
at  home  or  abroad  is  good  unless  it  be  worth 
conquering.  If  Europe  should  brood  over  the 
East  like  that  storm  of  yesterday,  there  would 
be  commotion  and  tragedy  perhaps,  but  there 
would  follow  a  better  day  for  everybody  after¬ 
ward.  To  scare  the  vultures  from  Greece,  from 
Armenia,  or  from  bleeding  Cuba,  a  wholesome 
summer  storm  might  be  well  employed.  R.  A.S. 


WHAT  IS  WANTED  ON  THE  YUKON. 

One  of  the  good  things  that  may  come  out  of 
this  rush  to  Alaska  in  search  of  gold,  is  that 
it  may  compel  the  adventurers  and  the  new  set¬ 
tlers,  to  do  the  very  thing  for  their  own  pres¬ 
ervation,  which  Sheldon  Jackson  did  several 
years  since  for  the  Esquimaux.  Our  readers 
will  remember  bow  he  found  them  almost 
at  the  point  of  death  by  the  cutting  off  of 
their  supply  of  food,  in  the  extermination  of 
the  whale  and  the  walrus.  The  Esquimaux 
living  on  the  coast  in  that  desolate  part  of 
the  world  had  to  depend  for  food  wholly  on  the 
sea.  If  they  could  spear  a  whale,  it  would  fur¬ 
nish  food  for  a  whole  village.  But  the  whalers  bad 
driven  the  whales  far  to  the  North  in  the  Arctic 
circle,  whUe  the  walruses  were  killed  solely  for 
their  tusks,  their  huge  carcasses  being  allowed 
to  drift  away  upon  the  sea.  And  so  the  poor 
natives  were  literally  dying  of  starvation  ! 

But  on  the  other  side  of  the  straits  in  Siberia, 
a  few  days’  sail,  the  natives  were  fat  and  fiour 
ishing.  What  made  the  difference  ?  It  was  all 
in  a  supply  of  food  that  was  illimitable,  in  the 
reindeer — a  creature  that  is  made  for  the  polar 
regions,  since  it  can  live  where  other  animals 
would  die,  and  not  only  live  itself,  but  preserve 
the  lives  of  human  beings. 

‘The  reindeer  combines  a  number  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  dwellers  in  the  Polar  regions. 
First  of  all,  it  is  armed  against  any  degree  of  cold 
by  its  skin,  thetur  of  which,  though  by  no  means 
BO  thick  as  the  bear  skin,  is  a  better  protection 
against  the  frost.  For  this  reason  the  natives 
make  their  garments  of  the  skin  of  the  reindeer. 
Second :  it  takes  care  of  itself.  It  does  not  need 
man  to  provide  it  either  food  or  drink.  It 
never  needs  a  handful  of  hay  or  a  bucket  of 
water.  It  has  but  to  strike  its  sharp  hoofs  on  the 
frozen  snow  and  dig  down  to  mother  earth,  to 
find  it  covered  with  a  thick  turf  of  moss  that  sup¬ 
plies  both  food  and  drink.  Having  thus  sup¬ 
ported  itself,  it  next  supplies  our  wants.  While 
the  skin  protects  the  outer  man,  its  fiesh  and 
milk  supply  abundant  food,  the  former  being 
as  delicious  as  the  finest  venison  of  the  deer 
in  our  forests;  while  its  milk  is  equal  to  that 
of  our  Jerseys.  One  more  service  the  reindeer 
renders  to  man:  it  furnishes  transportation.  Of 
course  there  is  not  a  horse  within  a  thousand 
miles;  if  there  were,  he  would  freeze  to  death, 
or  die  of  starvation.  The  one  and  only  means 
of  transportation  is  the  reindeer,  which,  har¬ 
nessed  to  the  sledge,  fiies  over  the  ice  and  snow 
like  the  wind. 

What  Sheldon  Jackson  did  for  the  Esqui¬ 
maux,  is  what  is  at  this  moment  needed  for 
the  emigrants  to  the  valley  of  the  Yukon.  They 
are  rushing  there  by  thousands,  with  but  very 
limited,  if  not  wholly  insufficient,  provision  for 
the  long  cold  winter.  What  a  timely  relief  it  would 
be  if,  while  the  Yukon  is  still  open,  a  steamer 
should  be  sighted  coming  up  loaded  with  rein¬ 
deer,  though  many  ship-loads  would  be  needed  for 
the  wants  of  the  coming  winter  !  A  few  herds 
of  reindeer  might  save  hundreds,  or  thousands, 
of  lives.  But  we  fear  that  it  is  too  late  to  send  to 
Siberia  and  get  the  “cargoes”  even  if  there  were 
ships  to  send.  But  the  experience  of  a  long  bard 


winter  may  be  a  lesson  that  will  not  bo  forgotten. 
Meanwhile  we  look  forward  to  the  immediate 
future  with  anxiety  and  fear.  We  shall  be  hap¬ 
pily  disappointed  if  many  of  the  miners,  thinly 
clad  and  poorly  housed  for  a  climate  where  the 
mercury  often  sinks  to  forty  degrees  below  zero, 
do  not  perish.  Of  course  it  is  a  matter  for 
the  Government  to  take  in  hand.  But  great 
bodies  move  slow.  For  several  years  Congress 
has  voted  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
reindeer  in  Siberia 'and  their  transportation  to 
Northert  Alaska,  but  only  in  a  small  and  nig¬ 
gardly  way.  Lot  us  hope  that  it  will  learn  wis¬ 
dom  from  past  negligence,  and  hereafter  under¬ 
take  the  business  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  object, 
of  providing  an  abundance  of  the  one  living 
creature  that  the  Lord  has  made  to  endure  the 
most  rigorous  climate  on  the  globe,  and  which 
alone  can  make  it  possible  for  our  countrymen  to 
occupy  our  Northern  possessions  to  the  Arctic 
circle.  H.  M.  F. 


AN  IMPORTANT  CONFERENCK. 

In  reading  the  reports  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  which  has 
just  held  its  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  at 
Toronto,  the  cheerful,  hopeful  note  is  very  ap¬ 
parent.  Even  in  considering  the  darkest  prob¬ 
lems  there  is  evidence  of  progress,  and  especially 
encouraging  is  the  fact  that  public  opinion  is 
being  educated  to  recognize  the  need  of  many  of 
the  reforms.  The  Conference  was  held  this 
year  for  the  first  time  in  Canada,  and  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  delegate  from  Mexico,  commissioned 
by  President  Diaz,  gave  an  international  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  session.  The  papers  were  of  great 
interest,  some  of  the  most  valuable  being,  on 
“The  Need  of  Radical  Prison  Reform,”  by 
Philip  C.  Garrett;  “The  Probation  System,” 
by  Charlton  J.  Lewis;  “Developing  the  Social 
Updraft,”  by  Professor  Peabody,  and  the 
“Abolition  of  Poverty,”  by  S.  C.  Craig,  a 
i  member  of  the  “Single  Tax  Association  of 
Canada,”  and  a  delightfully  suggestive  one 
on  “Child  Study,”  by  Professor  W.  O.  Brahn. 
It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  inspiration  and  help 
which  the  workers  in  these  absorbing  but  often 
discouraging  fields  get  by  coming  together  and 
talking  over  their  puzzling  problems.  We 
are  gratified  to  see  that  the  next  annual  Confer¬ 
ence  is  to  meet  here  in  New  York,  so  that  our 
many  city  charity  workers  may  enjoy  this  privi¬ 
lege,  for  although  we  all  read  the  papers  and 
the  volume  published  each  year  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  it  is  not  the  same  thing  as  listening  to 
the  discussions,  and  meeting  all  these  earnest 
men  and  women  face  to  face. 


The  first  party  sent  out  by  the  Philafrican 
League  to  establish  communities  of  African  na¬ 
tives  and  teach  them  farming,  and  other  occupa¬ 
tions,  were  detained  a  few  days  longer  than  they 
expected,  but  left  on  the  steamship  Vega  from 
Brooklyn  for  Lisbon,  on  Friday,  July  23d.  Mr. 
Heli  Chatelain,  the  Secretary  and  manager  of  the 
League,  is  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
T.  Lea,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Bell,  and  Dr. 
C.  H.  Wintech  of  Newark,  and  late  house  surgeon 
at  Flower  Hospital,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Chatelain 
and  his  associates  have  the  best  wishes  of  all  who 
know  them.  Their  work  will,  of  course,  not  be 
without  its  risks  and  difficulties,  but  great  re¬ 
sults  are  hoped  for. 


The  Rev.  George  D.  Matthews,  D.D,  formerly 
of  New  York,  but  now  for  some  years  Secretary 
of  the  Pan -Presbyterian  Alliance,  is  to  leave 
London  the  first  day  of  August  to  visit  the  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  of  Russia,  which  are  embraced 
in  four  or  five  Synods.  On  leaving  Russia  he 
will  proceed  to  Persia  to  attend  the  Synod  of 
the  native  Syriac  Church,  which  is  to  meet  in 
Roomiah.  Dr.  Matthews  bears  a  message  of 
greeting  and  encouragement  to  these  almost  un¬ 
known  members  of  our  Presbyterian  family. 
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PRAISE  FROM  AN  UNEXPECTED 
QUARTER. 

“The  Catholic  Citizen’’  of  Milwaukee  has  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  that  the  children  of 
Catholic  immiftrants  have  received  in  our  Amer¬ 
ican  schools — a  process  that  has  been  going  on 
for  one  or  two  generations. 

Distributing  themselves  over  the  country  in 
villages  mure  than  they  do  now,  these  children 
of  another  faith  found  the  public  schools  open 
to  them,  with  no  barriers  to  overcome  and  no 
questions  asked,  and  without  cost  to  their  poor 
and  illiterate  parents. 

The  best  families  of  the  community  sent  their 
children  to  these  schools;  they  were  of  a  high 
average  of  excellence.  The  instruction  was  the 
beet  that  the  land  afforded.  The  foundation 
stones  of  many  of  our  now  great  universities  are 
really  hidden  away  under  some  of  these  cross¬ 
road  structures,  the  country  over  1  In  the  ear¬ 
liest  of  them.  East  and  West,  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  used  as  a  reading  book,  and  the  day 
was  begun,  and  sometimes  ended  with  prayer. 
And  this  as  a  matter  of  course,  which  none  in 
the  community  questioned,  and  with  no  view 
to  make  proselytes. 

Finding  himself  hard  by  the  “little  red  school- 
house, ’’  the  Irish  boy  and  girl  went  there 
alongside  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  well  to- 
do  farmers  of  the  country,  with  no  injury  to 
either,  but  benefit  to  all.  In  city  and  country 
alike,  scores  and  hundreds  of  those  who  were 
Irish  born  found  opportunities  of  improvement 
beyond  the  dreams  of  themselves  or  their 
parents,  which  enabled  them  to  start  evenly  or 
nearly  so  with  American  youth  “to  the  manner 
born.  ’  ’  ' 

Since  then  the  Irish  children  have  derived  so 
great  a  benefit  from  our  common  schools,  why 
are  their  leaders  so  reluctant  to  acknowledge  it  ? 
Men  like  Archbishop  Ireland,  and  a  few  others 
of  high  position  whom  we  could  name,  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  immense  benefit  which  the 
Irish  derive  from  this  free  American  education, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  seem  to  think  that 
to  acknowledge  what  they  owe  to  our  institu¬ 
tions  would  be  a  reflection  upon  themselves. 
For  this  reason  we  are  gratified  to  see  such  a 
frank  and  manly  acknowledgment  of  what  they 
owe  to  us  in  a  Catholic  publication  in  Milwau¬ 
kee.  It  says : 

“Of  a  dozen  young  Irish  American  lawyers  and 
doctors  whom  we  met  recently,  ten  admitted  that 
they  had  taught  in  the  public  schools  to  derive 
the  wherewithal  to  enter  their  professions.  Go 
to  the  Catholic  summer  schools.  East  and  West, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  largest  element  in 
attendance,  and  the  most  appreciative,  are  the 
public  school  teachers.  Ask  the  clergymen  pres¬ 
ent  who  lead  in  the  Catholic  reading  circles, 
and  the  answer  usually  is.  The  school  teachers. 

“The  public  school  is  the  ladder  upon  which 
our  young  men  throughout  the  country  climb 
into  the  professions,  the  means  whereby  Cath¬ 
olic  young  women  become  an  influence  in  their 
community  for  higher  standards  and  intellectual 
progress. 

“There  are  two  influences  among  us— the 
saloon  tending  to  pull  us  down  ;  the  public  school 
tending  to  pull  us  up.  Some  of  our  friends 
would  sooner  quarrel  with  the  latter  influence 
than  with  the  former. 

“We  may  grant  that  the  theory  of  education 
which  neglects  the  moral  and  religious  nature 
is  one  sided  and  deficient ;  yet  in  all  candor 
we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  the  public  school 
has  meant  more  for  the  social  advance  of  the 
Irish  American  element  than  any  other  single 
influence  they  have  met.  And  whatever  im¬ 


proves  the  social  status  of  an  element,  whatever 
gives  it  higher  ambitions  and  higher  ideals, 
whatever  accustoms  it  more  and  more  to  the 
decencies  and  elegancies  of  life,  also  raises  its 
moral  condition  and  its  religious  condition  as 
well. 

“We  believe  that  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
fact  like  this  will  do  no  harm.  In  fact,  it  may 
be  a  wholesome  consideration  at  a  time  when 
bigotry  is  seeking  to  capture  the  public  school 
for  itself;  and  when,  in  certain  very  conserva¬ 
tive  Catholic  quarters,  there  is  a  disposition 
to  regard  the  position  of  public  school  teacher 
as  a  phase  of  ‘liberalism.’  ’’ 

THE  HEAVENS  IN  AUGUST. 

By  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell. 

Should  this  issue  of  The  Evangelist  reach 
some  of  its  readers  early  Thursday  morning, 
it  will  remind  them  of  their  opportunity  of  see¬ 
ing  between  eight  o’clock  and  noon,  according 
to  location,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  for  which 
nothing  more  elaborate  than  smoked  glass  is 
essent’al. 

How  well  founded  were  the  words  in  these 
columns  concerning  the  brilliancy  of  Venus,  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  testimony  of  a  friend  who  tells 
me  that  when  passing  Schenectady  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  a  night  train,  he  mistook  the 
planet  for  one  of  the  electric  lights  of  the  city 
until  it  refused  to  be  left  behind;  then,  discov¬ 
ering  its  identity,  he  passed  through  the  coaches 
and  directed  to  it  the  attention  of  one  after  an¬ 
other  of  the  passengers  who  were  not  sleeping, 
greatly  to  their  astonishment  and  delight.  Sea¬ 
side  tourists  were  to  be  envied  who  had  the 
opportunity  last  Sunday  morning  of  witnessing 
Venus  and  the  waning  moon  emerge  from  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  and  climb  the  sky  to¬ 
gether,  as  joint  harbingers  of  approaching  day. 
Happily  there  will  be  another  opportunity  about 
a  month  later;  for  Venus  continues  morning  star 
throughout  August,  and  will  be  in  conjunction 
with  the  moon  on  Tuesday,  the  24th ;  the  superb 
star  and  crescent  will  appear  above  the  eastern 
horizon  shortly  after  1  A.M.,  and  the  effect 
above  a  calm  ocean  will  be  extraordinary.  In¬ 
land  the  combination  will  also  be  well  worth 
witnessing.  Those  who  are  not  so  situated  as  to 
look  for  Venus  on  that  particular  date,  may  find 
her  on  any  other  clear  morning  in  August,  dur¬ 
ing  the  few  hours  before  sunrise.  Venus  is 
approaching  the  sun  with  greater  and  greater 
rapidity  and  after  a  time  will  have  disappeared 
from  the  morning  sky  altogether.  As  soon  as 
she  enters  the  sun’s  radiance  her  own  brilliancy 
will  be  impaired. 

The  great  race  between  Jupiter  and  Mare  be¬ 
ing  concluded  on  the  24th  of  July,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  now  to  follow  those  two  planets.  On  Sun¬ 
day,  the  1st  of  August,  the  moon  will  be  in 
conjunction  with  both  bodies,  and  thus  form  a 
noteworthy  combination.  Jupiter  will  continue 
to  appear  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sun, 
being  in  conjunction  with  Mercury  on  the  12th, 
and  again  in  conjunction  with  the  muon  on  the 
28th;  but  by  the  latter  date  Jupiter  will  well 
nigh  have  disappeared  amid  the  sun’s  bright 
rays;  the  noble  planet  will  be  sorely  missed  from 
our  evening  sky,  which  for  months  he  seems  al¬ 
most  to  have  ruled ;  abashed  by  reason  of  losing 
the  race  to  Mars,  he  now  sullenly  retires  from 
view.  From  the  opposite  direction,  however, 
Venus  is  coming  to  console  him,  and  they  will 
salute  each  other  in  the  early  morning  sky  of  the 
19th  of  October.  Venus  will  then  be  retiring  as 
morning  star,  and  Jupiter  will  be  preparing  to 
take  her  place.  As  for  Mars,  although  he  has 
succeeded  in  passing  Jupiter  to  the  eastward, 
his  general  direction  will  also  be  toward  the 
sun,  whose  rays  will  speedily  extinguish  his 
light 

It  was  suggested  last  month  that  an  intelligent 


effort  might  enable  one  to  discover  the  planet 
Mercury,  which  is  seldom  recognized  by  star¬ 
gazers.  The  opportunity  for  this  is  approach¬ 
ing.  Mercury  passed  the  sun  on  his  way  east 
the  15th  of  July;  he  is  now  seeking  to  escape 
from  those  rays  of  the  sun  into  which  Jupiter 
is  more  and  more  intruding ;  Mercury  will  pass 
Jupiter  on  August  12th;  the  22d  he  will  be  at 
his  farthest  from  the  sun,  (aphelion,)  and  four 
days  later  he  will  be  at  his  greatest  eastern 
elongation,  or  apparent  angular  distance.  Any 
clear  night  between  those  two  dates  Mercury 
ought  to  be  seen  just  after  sunset  in  the  west¬ 
ern  glow.  Even  a  few  nights  later  may  be  found 
a  better  time  to  detect  him.  New  moon  comes 
on  August  27th;  on  the  29th  when  the  thin 
crescent  of  the  moon  can  be  readily  seen,  that 
body  will  be  in  conjunction  with  both  Mercury 
and  Mars.  This  will  be  an  interesting  combi¬ 
nation  ;  it  will  be  a  kind  of  last  chance  to  see 
Mars,  Jupiter  having  already  disappeared.  The 
first  thing  is  to  find  the  moon  ;  this  done,  then, 
in  the  same  general  region  where  the  sun  has 
just  disappeared,  and  on  nearly  a  straight  line 
between  the  moon  and  the  north  star,  two  stars 
ought  to  be  readily  made  out;  the  redder  of  the 
two  is  Mars;  the  other  is  Mercury.  The  night 
before  or  after  the  moon  will  be  of  no  assistance. 
After  the  above  dates  Mercury  will  be  speeding 
back  into  the  sun’s  brighter  rays  and  more  and 
more  hiding  himself  from  view. 

Saturn  ought  not  to  be  missed  during  the 
month  of  August.  It  is  one  of  the  brightest 
stars  in  the  early  evening  sky.  Jupiter  now 
disappearing,  Saturn  ought  to  be  more  and  more 
observed.  He  will  be  in  conjunction  with  the 
moon  the  6th  day  of  August,  but  not  very  near 
that  body ;  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  moon 
to  the  north  star  will  run  close  to  Saturn  that 
night;  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  Saturn  is  at 
quadrature,  ninety  degrees  from  the  sun;  at  sun¬ 
set,  Saturn  will  be  at  the  zenith  or  nearly  r  and 
a  little  to  the  west  of  this  he  can  be  discovered 
as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  all  through  the  month. 

As  the  evenings  lengthen,  the  opportunities 
for  a  little  astronomical  recreation  increase; 
and  in  connection  with  a  certain  amount  of 
amateur  work  August  is  a  good  month  in  which 
to  resolve  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  heavens  in 
the  early  autumn.  For  vacation  time  their  en¬ 
tire  aspect  is  soothing  to  tired  nerves  and  divert¬ 
ing  to  wearied  minds ;  for  general  study  it  is 
tonic,  energizing;  for  devotional  periods,  up¬ 
lifting,  spiritualizing,  faith-building. 


St.  Columba’s  is  the  new  church  at  Smith- 
down-gate,  Sefton  park,  Liverpool,  dedicated  on 
the  evening  of  July  8th,  Dr.  J.  Monro  Gibson 
of  London,  preaching.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
steady  growth  of  the  Sefton -park  Church,  (of 
which  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson  is  the  minis¬ 
ter),  the  mission  being  begun  by  the  session  of 
Sefton-park  Church  in  October,  1889.  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  church  was  laid  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1896,  by  Mrs.  Watson.  It 
will  accommodate  about  600  persons  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  a  fair  number  in  the  gallery. 
The  building  is  well  heated  and  ventilated,  and 
lighted  throughout  by  electricity. 


The  great  body  of  the  orthodox  Friends  adopted 
a  Declaration  of  Faith  in  1887.  the  first  creed 
ever  put  forth  by  them.  But  it  seems  to  have 
united  rather  than  divided  their  forces.  They 
will  hold  a  conference  the  coming  autumn  in 
Indianapolis,  composed  of  delegates  from  twelve 
of  their  thirteen  orthodox  meetings,  viz.  :  that 
of  New  England,  New  York,  Baltimore,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Wilmington,  Indiana.  Western 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Oregon,  California.  Only  the 
ancient  meeting  of  Philadelphia  will  be  unrep¬ 
resented,  it  having  taken  no  action,  but  simply 
ignored  the  new  order  of  things.  The  confer¬ 
ence  is  expected  to  continue  from  October  20th 
to  the  25th. 
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OUB  SCHOOLS  AS  PREPARATORY  TO 
CITIZENSHIP. 

By  Gen.  John  Eaton,  Ex-U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Can  we  bring  our  schools  into'their  true  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  citizenship  7  We  are  often  point^ 
to  the  share  credited  to  education  in  the  tri¬ 
umph  in  war  of  one  European  nation  over  an¬ 
other.  What  can  our  school  instruction  do  in 
preparing  our  youth  for  citizenship  in  time 
of  peace  ?  A  complete  catalogue  of  our  schools 
would  include  all  grades  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university.  How  great  for  multitude! 
How  varied  in  type  and  quality !  They  fall 
naturally  into  two  classes,  first,  those  under 
State  control ;  second,  all  others.  All  are  either 
directed  by  the  State  or  are  furnished  and  pro¬ 
tected  in  theik  "ights  and  opportunities  by  it. 
They  all  need  to  remember  in  their  instruction 
that  precept,  “Render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar’s.”  What  is  plainer  than 
that  none  of  them  should  either  teach  treason  or 
those  doctrines  which  woul  undermine  our  free 
institutions!  So  important  is  their  loyalty  to 
government  that  some  would  have  the  State 
know  what  every  school  teaches,  either  by  in¬ 
spection  or  by  the  examination  of  its  scheme  of 
work. 

Some  have  proposed  to  guard  the  profession  of 
teaching,  whether  in  public  or  private  schools 
by  bringing  the  admission  to  it  either  directly 
or  indirectly  under  public  control,  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  law  or  medicine.  Of  the  schools  not 
under  State  control,  the  great  body  are  religious 
and  claim  to  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  teaching  the  divine  oracles.  Our  theory  of 
government,  whatever  care  our,  fathers,  its 
founders,  may  have  taken  to  make  its  very  forms 
and  machinery  promotive  of  right  action  on  the 
part  of  citizens  and  oflScers,  finally  stakes  all  on 
the  intelligent,  virtuous  choice  of  the  majority. 
We  may  well  keep  in  mind  Mr.  Lincoln’s  brief 
description,  “A  government  of  the  people  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people.”  In  making  up 
the  count,  every  citizen  stands  for  a  unit,  be 
he  long  or  short  in  stature,  brains,  pocket  or 
character.  No  other  can  stand  for  him  any  more 
than  at  his  birth,  marriage  or  death.  We  must 
not  pause  here  to  note  the  exceptions  to  its  uni¬ 
versality.  The  supreme  direction  is  in  a  major¬ 
ity  and  not  in  a  royal  family  or  favored  class. 

How  can  the  importance  of  citizenship  for  all  be 
greater!  Compare  it  with  citizenship  elsewhere, 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Roman  ;  that  of  which 
he  boasted  was  founded  by  the  supremacy  of 
the  sword,  and  not  upon  right.  The  great  body 
of  Roman  people  were  dependents,  and  had  no 
part  in  government  save  as  menials.  Citizen¬ 
ship  was  only  for  the  few ;  in  it  the  plain  peo¬ 
ple,  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  thought  the  Creator 
“must  love,  as  he  had  made  so  many,”  had  no 
voice.  At  best  Roman  citizenship  was  Pagan  ; 
that  of  the  American  is  founded  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrines  of  man’s  nature,  duty  and  des¬ 
tiny.  Do  we  apprehend  its  full  significance  ? 
Alas,  that  any  most  favored  by  its  results  in 
comfort  or  wealth  should  prefer  another  fiag !  or 
sell  themselves  or  their  fortunes  for  the  bauble 
of  a  title.  The  universality  of  our  citizenship 
makes  imperative  that  the  preparation  for  it 
should  be  universal  in  our  schools.  Constantly 
moving  up  through  the  grades  of  instruction  are 
the  great  processions  of  youth.  Sad  that  so 
many  drop  out  so  early !  Those  who  remain  for 
all  school  advantages  may  continue  their  prep¬ 
aration  until  they  reach  the  age  of  citizenship. 

The  theory  of  the  bridge  demands  that  its 
foundations  and  all  its  parts  be  sound,  and  thus 
equal  to  the  strain  required  in  its  use.  Re¬ 
duce  by  a  fraction  its  soundness,  and  it  goes 
down.  Thus  our  theory  of  government  re¬ 
quires  the  majority  to  be  sound  in  their 
choices  or  the  structure  so  admired  of  the 
world,  must  go  down  bearing  with  it  all  the 
rich  blessings  with  which  it  is  freighted.  Does 


anything  go  wrong  in  civil  affairs,  how  quickly 
all  the  reforms  instituted  revert  to  the  citizen  ! 
Get  his  attention,  inform  him,  secure  his  action 
and  all  will  be  well.  He  is  sovereign,  hie  will, 
supreme.  What  he  will  do  is  determined  by  the 
sort  of  a  man  he  is.  Is  he  out  of  proportion  in 
intelligence  or  character— -is  he  defective,  so  far 
will  his  decision  be  inadequate  or  wrong.  What 
intelligence  must  he  have  to  know  his  duties; 
what  decision  to  do  them  !  He  must  act  upon 
questions  of  education  for  hie  ward  or  district, 
town  or  city,  county,  State,  and  nation,  and  in 
general  on  all  affairs  in  this  series  of  widening 
responsibility.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  “lives  under  five  institutions  called  govern¬ 
ment.  ’  ’ 

Look  at  the  long  list  of  names  on  the  bal¬ 
lot  which  he  casts.  He  should  know  the 
duty  of  each  officer  and  his  fitness  for  it.  He 
should  not  only  understand  all  the  policies  pro¬ 
posed  for  each,  but  choose  and  promote  the  best. 
In  other  countries  where  compulsory  education 
prevails,  it  has  been  stated  that  there  is  so  little 
demand  for  the  use  of  the  intelligence  gained  in 
school  that  it  practically  disappears  in  later 
life.  With  the  American  demand  upon  the 
citizen,  his  progress  should  be  constant  to  the 
end  of  his  days ;  but  our  citizenship  has  other 
than  these  formal  duties  which  may  be  called 
governmental.  Who  understands  his  non-gov¬ 
ernmental  opportunities  or  obligations  7  in  how 
many  important  ways  he  must  have  opinions 
and  take  a  stand  !  He  must  be  a  factor  in  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  so  potent  among  us  on  all  questions, 
moral,  scientific,  commercial,  or  religious. 
Who  shall  count  the  manifold  organizations  fos¬ 
tered  by  our  large  personal  liberties,  in  which 
as  layman  or  officer  he  may  wield  an  influence 
greater  than  that  of  prince  or  potentate  ?  On 
his  own  responsibility,  out  of  hie  own  wealth, 
hs  may  found  an  institution  of  learning  or  a 
press  world  wide  in  its  infiuence.  Our  country 
is  noted  above  all  others  for  the  beneficence  of 
private  individuals. 

The  Romans  treated  certain  conditions  of 
humanity  such  as  the  blind,  deaf,  idiotic,  as 
waste,  but  with  us  nothing  human  is  waste. 
Christian  ideas  count  all  for  the  consideration 
of  our  citizenship.  Preparations  for  it  afforded 
in  our  schools,  should  not  only  be  universal,  but 
the  best,  that  the  most  may  be  made  of  each 
unit,  and  righteousness  which  exalteth  the 
nation  maybe  wrought  into  the  life  of  every 
citizen.  The  church  and  press,  the  manifold 
voluntary  agencies,  may  do  much,  but  our 
schools  are  the  only  agencies  yet  devised  for 
universal  application.  Charity  may  offer  itself 
for  the  betterment  of  human  conditions;  relig¬ 
ious  motives  prompt  it.  Where  this  is  resisted. 
State  instruction  may  go  as  do  the  police,  with 
the  power  of  law  behind  it  into  the  slums,  dens 
of  vice  or  the  homes  of  crime,  or  amone  our  sav¬ 
ages  and  secure  youth  and  fit  them  for  high 
duties.  Is  there  bribery  at  the  polls  or  corrup¬ 
tion  in  legislation  and  administration,  do  com¬ 
binations  become  oppressive,  does  justice  fail 
in  the  courts;  does  one  class  infringe  on  tbe 
rights  of  another,  we  do  not  charge  it  to  the 
lack  of  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  or  geogra 
phy,  or  grammar,  or  natural  science;  there  is 
no  division,  or  hesitancy  in  tracing  the  evil  to 
lack  of  moral  quality.  Naturally  citizenship  fcr 
its  protection  puts  the  machinery  for  punish¬ 
ment  in  operation,  but  wisdom  points  also  to 
the  use  of  prevention,  and  declares  it  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  childhood  and  youth.  Then  habits  must 
be  formed  and  principles  inculcated  to  resist 
the  tide  of  evil.  When  the  stream  is  filthy,  we 
purify  its  source.  The  bad  boy  must  be  saved 
from  bad  manhood.  The  citizen  applies  this 
principle  to  the  schools.  He  would  put  into 
them  what  he  would  have  in  the  nation.  The 
guard  cannot  be  too  wise.  It  has  been  stated 
that  when  for  a  time  it  was  proposed  to  try 
Jefferson  Davis  for  treason,  it  was  expected  to 


show  as  a  reason  for  his  acquittal,  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  authorized  at  West  Point  where  he 
was  a  cadet,  a  text  book  which  taught  the  right 
of  a  state  to  secede. 

Citizenship  must  not  only  be  guarded  by  law 
against  destruction  by  the  saloon,  but  youth 
must  be  taught  to  avoid  its  perils.  How  does 
the  citizen  need  to  be  alive  to  the  consequences  of 
the  simple  fact  of  adolescence  so  prolonged  in 
man  and  as  a  consequence  so  greatly  to  be  aided 
by  the  mature,  especially  through  school  instruc¬ 
tion  ?  The  obligation  of  the  parent  or  commu¬ 
nity  to  direct  wisely  cannot  be  surrendered  with 
safety  to  citizenship.  The  scheme  attempted  in 
families  or  schools  of  self-government  by  the 
child  or  youth,  must,  while  awakening  thought 
to  responsibility  and  teaching  self-government 
never  fail  to  enforce  the  law  of  youthful  obedi¬ 
ence.  Individualism  may  be  so  cultivated  as  to 
emphasize  selfishness  and  to  lead  to  a  disregard 
of  obligations.  It  is  a  perversion  of  individual¬ 
ism  to  teach  the  doctrine  that  one  may  do  with 
himself  or  with  his  own  what  he  chooses;  the 
laborer  what  he  pleases  with  his  labor,  and  the 
capitalist  what  he  pleases  with  his  capital. 
Both  in  their  way  would  thus  ignore  all  higher 
obligations.  If  the  laborer  may  not  waste  his 
labor,  the  wealthy  may  not  waste  hie  wealth. 
Neither  can  live  or  die  to  himself.  Besides, 
neither  self-indulgence  or  disobedience,  or  irrev¬ 
erence,  or  idleness,  but  the  opposite,  obedience, 
reverence,  industry  and  self-restraint  furnish 
the  qualities  out  of  which  come  the  citizenship 
best  for  all  common  affairs  and  that  which  alone 
triumphs  in  great  public  emergencies.  There 
may  be  an  assertion  of  the  individual,  selfish 
and  inconsiderate  cultivated  in  youth,  regard¬ 
less  of  right,  next  akin  to  the  spirit  which  in¬ 
spires  the  mob  to  lynch  the  object  of  its  wrath. 
The  school  should  furnish  alike  a  correct  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  proper  adjustment  of  youth  to  author¬ 
ity  and  teach  the  practice  of  the  golden  rule, 
“Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.”  Here  should  cen¬ 
tre  the  aim  of  all  school  work.  Failure  here  is 
failure  everywhere.  All  schools  brought  up  to 
this  standard  would  do  their  share  fur  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  crime.  It  would  then  hardly  be 
possible  for  an  investigator  as  reported,  to  find 
nine  college  graduates,  convicts  in  a  single 
penitentiary. 

This  high  standard  of  moral  training  does  not 
allow  the  neglect  of  the  best  conditions  and 
methods,  but  requires  them  in  all  departments 
of  culture.  There  will  be  right  adjustment  be¬ 
tween  disciplinary  and  informatory  work,  both 
the  philosophical  relation  of  subjects  and  their 
adaptation  to  age  and  advancement  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Nothing  will  be  out  of  balance.  The 
abstract  will  not  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  con¬ 
crete.  Pupils  will  not  be  punished  for  defec¬ 
tive  eight.  History  will  be  taught  without  per¬ 
version  and  become  in  very  truth  precept  teach¬ 
ing  by  example.  The  coming  to  us  of  laree 
numbers  trained  under  other  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  imposes  upon  our  schools  special  responsi¬ 
bilities,  that  their  children  may  not  grow  up 
with  the  notion  that  our  large  liberty  is  license 
to  do  as  they  please,  but  assured  that  this  large 
liberty  is  possible  only  when  limited  and  pro 
tected  by  law.  Then  our  schools  must  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  what  does  not  belong  to  them 
The  home,  the  church,  the  press  must  do  their 
part.  It  must  be  confessed  that  they  have  too 
often  taken  form  without  regulation  according 
to  rational  principles.  Too  often  they  have 
come  up  as  did  Topsy.  Some  have  assumed  to 
direct  them  who  have  forgotten  the  old  rule, 
“Judge  not  things  of  which  you  know  nothing.” 
Imperfect  as  they  are,  they  have  produced  speci¬ 
mens  of  citizenship  of  the  rarest  quality.  How 
much  has  been  added  to  the  stability  of  the  re 
public  of  France  by  the  fact  that  a  council  of 
men  wise  in  education  have  correlated  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  instruction.  Our  educators  by  their 
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conferences  and  committees  are  trying  to  rid 
our  schools  of  some  of  their  defects. 

Out  o(  our  separation  of  Church  and  State  have 
come  ithportant  results  in  our  schools  which  we 
have  not  space  to  consider.  We  may  agree  that 
there  is  advantage  to  our  State  schools  in  their 
freedom  from  formal  ecclesiastical  direction  and 
to  our  Church  schools  in  their  freedom  from  civil 
control.  Often  they  have  much  in  common, 
their  teachers  have  had  the  same  training  and 
hold  the  same  religious  belief,  use  the  same  text 
books  and  occupy  buildings  with  like  sanitary 
conditions.  Their  emulation  of  all  good  quali¬ 
ties  is  to  the  advantage  of  their  communities. 
It  is  not  enough  that  there  is  written  over  one 
school  “State,"  and  over  the  other  “Religious." 
Both  should  be  held  to  do  the  best  according  to 
the  highest  pedagogical  test.  Occasionally  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is 
excluded  from  State  instruction ;  that  this  Story 
of  a  people  so  generally  admitted  to  excel  that  of 
all  others  in  adaptation  to  the  training  of  the 
young  in  morals,  is  tabooed.  Many  in  pressing 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  man  has  religious  elements  in  his  nature 
which  must  be  developed  as  well  as  his  reason  if 
he  is  to  be  or  do  hie  best  as  man  or  citizen,  and 
that  the  Bible  as  an  instrument  for  the  culture 
of  those  elements  may  be  used  without  violating 
the  conscience  of  any  religious  body.  Every 
sect  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  could  unite 
in  the  Lord’s  prayer.  Citizenship  must  not  be 
deprived  of  the  motives  drawn  from  the  Unseen. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  COLLEOES. 

By  Charles  H.  Ttawing,  D.D.,  President  of  Western 
Reserve  University  and  Adelbert  College,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Ohio. 

I  am  glad  to  write  an  article  for  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Number  of  The  Evangelist  upon  the  Work 
of  the  Colleges.  For  this,  in  common  with  other 
work  in  this  fast  moving  time,  is  passing 
through  various  transformations.  I  shall  briefly 
write  of  this  work  in  four  relatione. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  relation  is  that 
which  the  College  bears  to  the  community. 
It  exists,  not  for  itself,  but  for  the  people. 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  teacher, 
or  the  student,  was  supposed  to  be  in  College 
either  four  years  or  forty  yearsfur  his  own  sat- 
isfaction,  that  time  has  passed  away. 

The  student  has  come  to  College  not  to  stay, 
but  to  go  forth  a  stronger  and  a  better  man.  This 
strength  and  betterment  he  is  to  hold,  not  for 
self  aggrandizement,  but  as  a  means  for  helping 
people.  But  this  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
College  to  the  community  is  not  as  great  as  the 
change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  community 
toward  the  College  graduate.  There  was  a  time, 
and  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  the  community 
did  not  appreciate  the  worth  of  College  training 
as  it  does  now ;  and  when  men  did  not  put  so 
high  a  value  upon  the  College-bred  man  as  at  the 
present  time.  There  was  a  time,  when  the  fact 
that  a  man  was  a  College  graduate  was  of  no 
value  to  him  in  securing  a  place  in  business. 
He  was  looked  upon  as  not  willing  to  begin  as 
a  novice  because  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood, 
and  yet  he  was  treated  as  one  who  could  not 
begin  at  any  other  place  than  at  the  bottom. 
That  condition  has  changed.  Business  men 
are  now  more  inclined  than  they  ever  have  been 
to  listen  to  the  application  of  a  man  who  has 
had  the  advantages  of  the  College  discipline. 
They  are  learning  that,  if  the  Coll3ge  has  done 
for  the  man  what  it  ought  to  have  done,  it  has 
equipped  him  for  taking  up  any  duty  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  confront.  I  know  that  there 
are  College  men  who  have  been  so  educated  as 
to  be  above  doing  what  are  called  menial  tasks. 
They  are  unwilling  to  begin  at  the  bottom  in 
order  to  reach  the  top  or  even  ^e  middle  round. 
But  I  know  also  that  the  community  is  coming 
to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  average  Col¬ 
lege  graduate  has  in  himself  stuff  so  good  that  he  I 


is  willing  to  do  whatever  duty  he  is  called  upon 
to  do.  The  community  is  also  flnding  that  the 
College  man  at  the  beginning  of  a  business  is 
able  to  learn  the  elements  and  the  rudiments 
so  quickly  and  so  thoroughly  that  within  a  few 
years  he  meets  and  passes  beyond  the  young 
man  who  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  going  to 
College.  Take  the  case  of  two  boys  of  equal 
ability  who  have  had  the  same  training  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen.  Let  one  go  into  business 
and  the  other  go  to  College.  Four  years  pass. 
The  one  has  had  four  years  of  experience  in 
business:  the  other  four  years’  traning  in  Col¬ 
lege.  At  the  close  of  his  course  the  College  man 
enters  the  same  business  in  which  his  friend 
has  been  for  four  years.  He  begins  at  the  point 
where  his  friend  commenced.  As  a  rule  in  two 
years  the  College  man  will  stand  even  with  the 
one  who  has  had  six  years’  experience  in  the 
business.  At  the  age  of  twenty- four  the  two 
men  will  stand  together,  as  they  did  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  ;  but  from  this  time  on  the  College 
man  will  far  excel  the  man  whose  experience  has 
been  gained  entirely  from  the  business  itself. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  laymen  of  Bos¬ 
ton  was  once  telling  me  about  hie  son  who  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard.  Near  the  close  of  his 
College  course.  Deacon  F.  asked  his  son, 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  ?’’  He  replied  that 
he  did  not  know.  “Find  out,"  said  the  father, 
“and  tell  me."  After  a  time  the  boy  said  to 
his  father,  “I  should  like  to  be  a  wool  mer¬ 
chant."  “All  right,  I  will  get  you  a  place." 
The  father  went  to  one  of  the  largest  wool  Arms 
in  Boston  and  asked  if  they  had  a  place  for  his 
son,  who  was  about  to  graduate  from  Harvard. 
“Yes,  we  can  make  a  place  for  him."  “What 
will  you  have  my  boy  do  first?’’  asked  the 
father.  “The  beet  thing  for  your  boy  to  do  is 
to  go  into  our  wool -lofts  and  learn  the  grades  of 
wool  by  sorting  it ;  but  we  presume  your  son 
would  not  want  to  go  into  our  wool  loft. ’’ 
“Well,"  said  the  father,  “we  will  talk  the 
matter  over  and  see.  ’  ’  The  boy  was  asked  and 
replied,  “I  want  to  do  what  will  fit  me  best  to 
be  a  good  wool- merchant. ’’  The  day  after 
Commencement,  that  boy,  instead  of  putting  on 
a  black  coat,  put  on”a  pair  of  blue  jean  over  alls 
and  went  into  the  wool-loft  on  a  July  morning. 
The  condition  was  one  that  appealed  to  several 
senses.  But  the  boy  stood  it  all ;  and  he  did 
learn  the  grades  of  wool  by  sorting.  The  very 
next  winter  he  was  sent  to  California  to  buy 
wool. 

I  speak  of  this  instance  because  it  is  typical. 
Business  men  are  learning  that  a  College  gradu¬ 
ate  should  be  far  better  qualified  for  business 
because  of  the  College  discipline.  In  a  word 
the  community  is  appreciating  the  higher  value 
of  the  College  training  and  of  the  College  man. 

Another  element  in  the  )work  of  the  College, 
that  is  rapidly  undergoing  a  change,  is  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  boards  of  trustees.  From  being 
chiefly  made  up  of  ministers  and  scholars, 
they  are  now  composed  of  active,  thorough¬ 
going  men  of  business.  The  lawyer  still  has 
an  important  place  on  the  board  of  trust 
But  the  minister  is  being  supplanted  by  the 
merchant  and  the  manufacturer.  The  reason  of 
this  lies  in  the  simple  fact  of  the  importance  of 
increasing  and  guarding  the  investments  of  the 
College.  It  is  felt  that  bankers,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  far  better  fitted  to'invest  large 
funds  than  ministers.  Yet  it  is  to  be  said  that 
the  history  of  our  older  Colleges  in'their  earlier 
days  illustrates  very  well  that  ministers  them¬ 
selves  are  good  financiers.  In  the  early  years  of 
this  century  Samuel  Dexter,  a  benefactor  of 
Harvard,  directed  that  the  management  of  the 
funds  which  he  gave  should.be  entrusted  to  the 
President  and  Fellows,  together  with'five  asso¬ 
ciates,  of  whom  “three  were  to  be  clergymen, 
and  two  not  of  that  order.  ’  ’  But  aside  from 
the  financial  side  of 'the  question,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  boards  of  trust  to  bave'as  their  members  I 


men  who  are  themselves  scholars  and  who  appre¬ 
ciate  the  relations  of  scholarship.  We  ought 
to  have  on  these  boards  a  worthy  representa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  interests  for  which  the  College 
stands,  both  the  scholastic  and  the  financial. 

It  is  also  to  be  said  that  a  great  change  has  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  been  passing  over  our 
Colleges  in  respect  to  the  training  for  professor¬ 
ships.  There  was  a  time  when  these  positions 
were  largely  filled  by  clergymen.  They  were 
scholars,  usually  in  several  branches.  At  the 
present  time  chairs  are  filled  with  specialists. 
The  degree  to  which  specialism  has  been  carried 
is  almost  alarming.  There  was  a  time  when  one 
man  taught  all  the  sciences.  To  day  even  the 
ordinary  College  has  three  or  four  or  five  men  in 
the  sciences;  one  or  two  in  chemistry,  one  or 
two  in  physics  and  as  many  in  biology.  Not 
a  few  Colleges  divide  up  each  of  these  three 
great  departments  of  science  into  several  divis¬ 
ions.  The  gain  in  scholarship  through  this 
special  training  is  one  of  the  greatest  which  the 
American  College  has  made  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years. 

The  fourth  and  last  relation  to  which  I  shall  re¬ 
fer  concerns  the  students.  The  American  College 
exists  primarily  for  two  purposes,  the  making  of 
men  and  the  enhancing  of  scholarship.  Of  these 
two  purposes  the  typical  American  College  is  the 
more  concerned  with  the  first.  Its  purpose  is  to 
make  men.  Never  has  the  College  succeeded 
so  well,  I  believe,  in  the  making  of  men  as 
at  the  present  time.  They  aie  receiving  good 
boys  from  the  schools,  and  they  are  trying  to 
make  them  over  into  men  of  the  best  type. 
The  College  man  of  to-day  is  a  good  fellow,  who 
is  hand  and  glove  with  hie  associates,  who  ex¬ 
emplifies  and  enbodiee  the  graces  of  society. 
Intellectually  he  is  as  able  as  he  ever  was ;  in 
point  of  scholarship  he  excels  the  attainments 
of  his  brothers  of  the  preceding  tims;  morally 
and  ethically  he  is  clean.  He  lacks,  however, 
may  I  say,  that  earnestness  which  characterized 
past  generations  of  College  men ;  but  in  this 
respect  he  is  simply  the  embodiment  of  the 
changing  spirit  of  the  age.  As  a  Christian  also 
he  embodies  the  general  life  of  the  church. 
The  Christian  men  within  the  College  are  not 
unlike  the  Christian  men  without  it  But  the 
Christian  work  of  and  for  College  men  is  be¬ 
coming  better  articulated.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations  formed  in  so  many  Col¬ 
leges  are  becoming  nobly  equipped  fur  service. 
In  this  country  there  are  thirty-one  buildings, 
built  upon  or  near  the  College  campus  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  College  associations.  Only 
few  men  lose  their  faith  in  College ;  and  as  re¬ 
gards  most,  the  College  strengthens  the  essential 
elements  of  Christian  manhood  and  belief. 

Such  in  briefest  statement  are  some  of  the 
elements  in  the  Work  of  the  American  College 
of  to-day.  In  general,  it  is  becoming  more  vital, 
having  a  closer  relation  to  life.  It  is  attaining 
a  higher  intellectual  level,  reaching  into  all  the 
departments  that  make  up  scholarship.  In 
every  way  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
American  people. 

Tibet  is  “the  closed  land."  No  living  Euro¬ 
pean  has  been  inside  Lasea,  the  capital  city; 
and  the  Buddhist  priests  are  determined  to  keep 
out  Europeans.  Dr.  Henry  Lansdell  has  been 
visiting  Little  Tibet  (under  British  rule)- 
There,  at  Let,  the  Moravians  have  missionaries, 
waiting  for  entrance  into  Tibet,  and  meanwhile 
working  amongst  those  Tibetans  who,  in  large 
numbers,  cross  the  borders  for  trading  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Moravian  work  is  both  medical  and 
evangelistic,  and  Dr.  Lansdell  tells  of  a  visit  he 
paid  to  a  Buddhist  Monastery  near  Let,  where 
he  saw  a  Shushog,  an  incarnation  of  Buddha, 
by  whom  he  was  kindly  treated.  This  man  had 
been  ill.  and  in  his  distress  he — the  haughty 
representative  of  the  class  most  hostile  to  mis¬ 
sions — applied  to  the  Moravian  medical  mission¬ 
ary  for  advice  and  medicine.  Having  received 
benefit,  he  is  at  least  friendly  to  the  Western 
teadiera 
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THE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

ITS  WORK  AND  WORTH. 

By  Rev.  S.  M.  Hopkins,  D.D..  of  Auburn. 

The  Theological  Seminary,  as  a  school  specifi¬ 
cally  provided  for  the  purpose  of  training  pious 
young  men  for  the  ministry  of  some  one  denom¬ 
ination,  belongs  to  recent  times  and  to  the 
American  church.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of 
various  influences;  among  which  are  most  note¬ 
worthy  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population,  and 
its  diffusion  over  great  areas;  the  multiplication 
of  sects,  and  their  natural  rivalry ;  the  outblaze 
of  religious  enthusiasm  dating  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  still  more  sig¬ 
nally  to  the  revivals  of  the  early  part  of  this ; 
and  the  increased  stress  laid  on  the  function  of 
preaching  as  the  indispensable  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  this  growing  and  spreading  population. 
Each  Christian  sect  felt  bound  to  provide  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  evangelists  and  pastors  to  keep  pace  with 
the  diffusion  of  its  members  over  new  terri¬ 
tory,  and  meet  their  earnest  cry  for  church  in¬ 
stitutions  of  their  own  order.  In  no  other  coun¬ 
try  save  America,  were  similar  conditions  found, 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent. 

The  ministry  of  the  early  and  mediaeval 
church  was  provided  through  the  natural  opera¬ 
tion  of  liturgical  and  hierarchal  institutions. 
The  ministry  was  a  priesthood ;  whose  main 
business  was  maintaining  the  preecribed  routine 
of  worship.  The  special  function  of  the  priest 
was  the  proper  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
Preaching  remained  generally  in  abeyance.  For 
the  most  part  only  the  casual  union  of  natural 
gifts  with  an  unusual  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  led  to  any  marked  development  of  pulpit 
oratory.  Then  a  Chrysostom,  a  Leo,  a  Bernard, 
or  a  John  Tauler  came  forward.  As  a  regular 
thing,  the  minor  orders  developed  into  the 
ordines  majores.  The  young  lector  grew  by 
successive  steps  into  the  priest’,  and  each  cathe¬ 
dral  or  parish  church,  educated  its  own  ministry. 

INFLUENCS  OF  THE  REFORMATION  ON 
PREACHING. 

With  the  Reformation,  the  business  of  preach¬ 
ing,  in  any  proper  understanding  of  it,  came 
to  the  front ;  and  in  Germany,  in  Scotland,  in 
England,  there  began  to  be  priests  who,  were 
also  earnest  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  faith¬ 
ful  pastors  of  the  flock  of  God.  But  no  special 
education  was  provided  for  this  class.  The 
university  had  its  theological  faculty  by  which 
some  discipline  was  furnished  in  Philosophy.  I 
But  of  the  various  branches  of  study  now  justly  | 
thought  necessary  to  the  education  of  a  young 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  there  was  nothing. 

In  New  England  the  evangelical  ministry  j 
grew  up  sporadically  with  such  local  training 
as  was  to  be  had.  New  churches  were  but 
slowly  and  occasionally  formed  and  pastorates 
continued  for  life.  The  call  for  ministers  was 
not  urgent.  The  young  man  who  felt  called  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  sought  the  necessary  train¬ 
ing  from  his  village  pastor,  or  some  other  repu¬ 
table  minister.  The  curriculum  was,  no  doubt, 
limited ;  but  the  method  had  its  advantages. 
The  candidate  was  taken  into  the  pastor’s  fam¬ 
ily.  He  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  simple,  devout, 
domestic  life,  fie  had  few  distractions,  fie 
was  not  already  entangled  in  a  marriage  con¬ 
tract,  demanding  a  serious  portion  of  his  time 
for  the  writing  and  reading  of  love  letters. 
Gradually  he  was  introduced  to  the  experiences 
of  a  country  pastorate.  He  took  on  the  gravity 
of  an  old  fashioned  minister.  In  due  time  he 
married  the  daughter  of  his  teacher ;  and  either 
succeeded  him  on  his  death,  or  was  soon  sought 
for  some  neighboring  parish.  Both  in  New 
England,  and  in  the  other  colonies,  the  Episco¬ 
pal  ministry  consisted  mostly  of  army  chaplains, 
and  missionaries  of  the  “Venerable  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.”  They  brought 
with  them  from  “home,”  a  university  degree, 
but  neither  theology  nor  religion.  They  proved 


to  be  as  indifferent  patriots  as  they  were  Chris¬ 
tians.  When  the  War  of  Freedom  broke  out, 
they  universally  took  the  side  of  the  Parliament 
and  the  Crown. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THEOLOGICAL  SEMIN¬ 
ARIES  IN  AMERICA. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Revolutionary  war 
that  'the  first  movements  towards  a  school  for 
the  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry 
appeared^in  this  country.  To  the  honor  of  the 
Dutch  Protestants  in  the  “New  Netherlands,” 
they  were  the  earliest  to  take  steps  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  Dissatisfied  with  any  longer  dependence 
for  an  ordained  ministry  on  the  classis  of  Hol¬ 
land,  they  at  length,  after  much  previous  diplo¬ 
macy,  perfected  their  own  church  organization ; 
and  in  1784  made  choice  of  two  pastors,  to  be 
theological  professors.  No  seminary,  however, 
went  actually  into  operation  until  1810,  when 
the  school  was  opened  at  New  Brunswick  with 
the  eminent  Dr.  John  fi.  Livingston  as  the  first 
professor  of  Theology.  At  or  near  the  same 
time,  the  Andover  and  Princeton  Seminaries 
were  organized ;  Auburn  Seminary  in  1821 ; 
Oberlin  in  18.35;  New  York  Union  in  1836; 
Chicago  in  1858;  the  Seminary  of  the  Pacific  in 
1869.  The  other  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  over, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  have  been  opened 
within  the  dates  here  set  down  or  subsequently. 

The  founding  and  endowing  of  these  numer¬ 
ous  schools  has  been  justified  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  various  churches  originating  them. 
If  they  were  founded  primarily  from  a  noble  and 
patriotic  zeal  “to  advance  learning  and  perpetu¬ 
ate  it  to  posterity,  (as  the  fathers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  phrased  it)  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate 
ministry  to  the  churches  when  our  present  min¬ 
isters  shall  lie  in  the  duet,”  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  came  to  be  largely  due  to  enthusiasm 
for  the  doctrines  and  order  of  the  various  de¬ 
nominations.  It  was  this  that  led  to  the  self 
denying  sacrifices  by  which  the  large  amounts  of 
money'needed  to  construct  buildings,  purchase 
libraries,  and  endow  professorships,  were  fur¬ 
nished.  All  these  schools  began  in  poverty, 
and  passed  through  long  periods  of  struggle,  in 
the  course  of  which  their  very  existence  was 
often  endangered.  But  the  religious  and  denom¬ 
inational  zeal  of  the  church  was  seldom  appealed 
to  in  vain.  The  necessary  funds  were  gener¬ 
ously  provided,  and  the  ablest  minds  in  each 
church  were  found  willing,  often  at  great  sacri- 
fiee  to  themselves,  to  assume  the  posts  of  in¬ 
struction. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  CCRRICCLUM. 

In  all  these  schools  the  curriculum  included, 
as  of  fundamental  importance,  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals ; 
the  study  of  dogmatic  and  polemic  theology ; 
of  the  sacraments  and  polity  of  each  denomina¬ 
tion,  the  study  of  homiletics  and  the  pastoral 
care,  and  the  history  of  the  church.  To  these 
have  been  added,  gradually  and  variously,  such 
special  branches,  as  Biblical  theology,  apologet¬ 
ics,  Christain  ethics  and  sociology ;  history  of 
religions,  symbolics,  exegesis,  study  of  the 
English  Bible,  and  some  others,  while  in  many 
cases  the  useless  attempt  to  make,  of  an  entire 
class,  Hebrew  scholars  and  critics,  has  been 
abandoned.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  seminaries 
special  stress  is  laid  on  casuistry,  history,  and 
controversy.  It  is  a  sign  of  good  for  these 
schools,  and  the  young  candidates  for  the  priest¬ 
hood  trained  in  them,  that  on  the  accession  of 
the  present  Pontiff  (Leo  XIII.)  the  Jesuist  text 
books  previously  used  were  ordered  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  manuals  based  on  the  Augustinian 
theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas  substituted  in 
their  place.  Universally,  careful  provision  is 
made  for  the  culture  of  the  students  in  personal 
religion.  Meetings  for  prayer  and  religious  in¬ 
struction  are  carefully  maintained ;  and  no 
shortcoming  in  Christian  morality  is  for  a 
moment,  tolerated. 


THEOLOGICAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  GOVERN¬ 
MENT. 

The  professors  in  these  seminaries  are  ordained 
ministers  of  the  various  churches  to  which  the 
seminaries  belong.  Each  one,  before  being 
inducted  into  office,  (at  least  in  all  Protestant 
schools)  solemnly  affirms  his  belief  in  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  his 
conscientious  acceptance  of  the  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  order  of  hie  particular  denomination, 
and  his  engagement  to  teach  nothing  contrary 
thereto.  These  professors  are,  it  is  believed, 
without  exception,  scholars  and  Christian  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  highest  character.  Their  aptness 
to  teach  has  been  ascertained  by  their  previous 
success  in  the  pastoral  office.  As  professors  they 
make  it  their  steady  aim  to  raise  the  standard 
of  education  for  the  ministry.  They  spare  no 
pains  to  increase  the  richness  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  their  courses  of  study.  Generally  they 
insist  on  a  college  diploma,  or  its  equivalent,  as 
a  sine  qua  non,  to  matriculation.  They  are 
themselves  models  of  unsparing  industry,  and 
of  all  those  qualities  that  ought  to  adorn  men 
placed  in  positions  so  responsible.  Their  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  manners  and  the  religious  character 
of  their  pupils,  is  believed  to  be  most  happy. 

The  control  of  these  seminaries  resides  in  the 
churches  to  which  they  severally  belong.  They 
hold  their  property,  and  exercise  their  civil 
rights  under  charters  granted  by  the  State  leg¬ 
islatures.  The  authority  thus  conferred  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Boards  of  Trustees,  Directors  or 
Commissioners  appointed  in  some  suitable  way 
by  the  several  denominations;  to  whom  reports 
are  annually  made  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  under  their  care. 

To  enter  in  the  slightest  degree  here  into 
the  history  of  any  of  these  seminaries,  is  of 
course,  out  of  the  question.  But  one  partial 
exception  may  be  allowed  in  the  interest  of  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist,  and  of  that  portion 
of  the  church  of  which  it  is  more  particularly 
the  organ.  The  case  referred  to  is  that  of  the 
New  York  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
its  relation  to  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly. 

THE  SEMINARIES  AND  THE  GENERAL  AS¬ 
SEMBLY. 

The  New  York  Union  Theological  Seminary 
was  founded  in  the  year  1836,  during  the  heat  of 
the  conflict  which  resulted,  the  year  following,, 
in  the  disruption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  was  founded  expressly  as  its  name  indicated, 
in  the  interest  of  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
church.  Its  founders  and  leading  benefactors 
were  Presbyterians,  in  immediate  sympathy  with 
that  more  liberal  and  progressive  portion  of  the 
church,  then  called  the  “New  School”  ;  of  which 
the  greater  part  was  just  about  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
that  summary  coup  d'  iglise,  known  as  the  “Ex¬ 
scinding  Acts.”  This  new  seminary,  unlike 
Princeton,  had  no  original  connection  whatever 
with  the  General  Assembly,  and  held  no  relation 
of  dependance  upon  it  But  on  the  reunion  of 
the  church,  after  the  disruption,  the  Directors 
of  the  seminary,  in  a  gush  of  over  generous 
confidence,  against  which  history  should  have 
warned  them,  agreed  (June  1st,  1870)  that  all 
subsequent  appointments  of  professors  should 
be  reported  to  the  General  Assembly;  and  no 
election  should  stand  if  disapproved  by  that 
body.  This  action  was  essentially  invalid ;  be¬ 
ing  contrary  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  sem¬ 
inary.  But  the  Assembly  did  not  hesitate,  on 
the  ground  of  this  concession,  to  veto  the  election 
of  a  professor  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
Directors  and  friends  of  the  seminary.  The 
Directors  respectfully  invited  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  unite  with  them  in  abrogating  the 
unconstitutional  provision.  Receiving  in  reply 
a  curt  refusal,  the  Directors  with  an  honorable 
self  respect,  proceeded  to  drop  it  on  their  own 
authority.  Upon  this,  the  General  Assembly 
laid  the  seminary  under  an  interdict;  forbid¬ 
ding  the  Presbyteries  *^0  Tcense  any  of  its  stu- 
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dents.  To  this  arbitrary  and  illegal  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  Presbyteries,  no  attention 
has  been  paid.  The  “boycotted”  seminary  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  a  high  condition  of  prosperity ; 
and  its  students  are  welcomed  to  the  pulpits  of 
any  part  of  the  “liberal”  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  a  similar  spirii  of  rash  confidence  and  equally 
unsuspicious  of  the  use  that  might  be  made  of 
the  concession,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Au¬ 
burn  Theological  Seminary  gave  the  Assembly 
the  right  of  vetoing  the  election  of  any  pro¬ 
fessor.  The  “by-law”  by  which  this  right  was 
conferred  was  essentially  void ;  being  in  direct 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  charter.  No  harm 
indeed  has  thus  far  followed.  It  amuses  the 
Assembly,  and  does  not  hurt  the  seminary. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  in  case  any  future 
General  Assembly  should  actually  venture  to 
exercise  the  veto  power,  the  Commissioners 
would  not  simply  cancel  the  illegal  by-law  of 
1873,  and  resume  the  function  they  had  so 
thoughtlessly  abdicated. 

CBITICAl.  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  following  general  considerations  in  regard 
to  Theological  Seminaries  may  be  given : 

1.  That  while  they  have  operated  influentially 
in  raising  up  a  ministry  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  increase  of  our  population,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  stimulus  employed  to  effect 
that  increase  has  always  been  judicious  or 
healthy.  Each  seminary  is  naturally  anxious 
to  justify  its  own  existence  and  encourage  lib¬ 
erality  on  the  part  of  its  friends,  by  making 
as  large  a  show  of  students  as  possible.  The 
various  Theological  Schools,  even  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  denomination,  are  rivals  of  each 
other  in  bidding  for  students.  Each  sets  forth 
in  its  annual  catalogue,  the  peculiar  advantages 
it  presents  to  young  men  seeking  the  ministry. 
The  annual  increase  of  the  classes  is  treated  as 
matter  for  congratulation,  irrespective  of  the 
question  whether  an  increase  of  the  ministry  is 
actually  needed.  The  various  denominational 
Boards  and  Education  Societies  operate  power¬ 
fully  in  the  same  direction.  The  “appropria¬ 
tions”  made  by  them,  and  the  offer  of  scholar¬ 
ships  yielding  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  or  more  a  year,  tempt  young 
men  who  think  themselves  called  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  but  cannot  themselves  meet  the  expense 
of  a  theological  education,  to  resort  to  semin¬ 
aries  holding  out  such  inducements.  They  are 
virtually  offered  for  three  years,  a  comfortable 
support,  the  use  of  convenient  or  even  elegant 
rooms,  free  tuition  by  able  masters,  the  use  of 
libraries,  and  a  rise  in  the  social  scale,  with  the 
hope  of  a  fixed  salaried  position  at  the  end. 

It  is^but  just  to  say  that  the  quality  of  the  the¬ 
ological  classes  is  not,  on  the  whole  unfavorably 
affected  by  these  considerations.  The  great 
body  of  them  are  sincere,  devout  and  conscien¬ 
tious  young  men.  But  it  remains  true  that  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  them  than  might  be 
desired,  are  “beneficiaries.”  Comparatively 
few  are  self-supporting.  In  rare  instances  it 
would  appear  that  the  seminary  has  been  sought 
from  the  low  motive  of  bed  and  board  gratis. 
In  no  other  way  could  a  man  spend  three  years 
so  free  from  cares  and  pecuniary  anxieties.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  more  candidates  for  the 
ministry  are  not  brought  forward  from  families 
of  wealth,  and  recognized  social  position.  In 
the  occasional  instances  where  this  is  the  case, 
the  student  who  is  able  to  dispense  with  all 
beneficiary  aid,  is  found  to  enjoy  a  degree  of 
independence  which  gives  him  a  marked  advan¬ 
tage. 

2.  Compared  with  the  more  primitive  and 
domestic  method  of  training  up  a  ministry, 
the  Theological  Seminary  encourages  too  much 
the  thought  of  the  sacred  ofiSce  mainly  as  a 
profession.  The  candidates,  being  almost  uni¬ 
versally  from  poor  families  have  been  taught  to 
look  to  their  own  exertions  as  a  means  of  gain¬ 
ing  a  living.  They  might  have  gone  into  trades  | 


or  into  the  medical  or  legal  callings  with  some 
hope  of  earning  their  bread.  Going  into  the 
ministry,  they  must  keep  the  same  object  in 
view.  They  also  anticipate  having  to  provide 
for  others  than  themselves.  Except  in  Romish 
Seminaries  they  all  show  this  mark,  at  least,of 
a  staunch  Protestantism,  that  they  make  a 
practical  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
celibbcy  of  the  clergy.  A  large  part  of  them, 
even  before  reaching  the  seminary  have  formed 
engagements  of  marriage;  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  are  already  married.  Their  first  anxiety,  at 
the  close  of  their  course  of  study  is  for  a  church 
with  a  parsonage  and  a  sufficient  salary  to  jus¬ 
tify  them  in  setting  up  at  once  a  domestic  estab¬ 
lishment.  Throughout  their  course  of  study, 
and  in  all  their  tentative  experiments  in  preach 
ing,  there  is  an  unhappy  tendency  to  associate 
the  delivery  of  sermons  with  the  fee  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow.  The  continual  want  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  clothes, l^books,  travelling  expenses,  etc., 
makes  every  Sunday  when  he  can  get  possession 
of  a  pulpit,  a  coveted  oppportunity. 

It  is  by  no  means  intimated  that  there  is  not 
also  present  to  the  young  preacher’s  mind,  the 
hope  of  doing  good,  and  particularly  of  leading 
some  souls  to  Christ.  But  he  has  no  thought  of 
indulging  this  pious  ambition  gratis.  The  in¬ 
dispensable  condition  is  the  ten  dollars  which 
the  church  treasurer  is  expected  to  slip  into  his 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  service.  The  shrewder 
students  get  the  best  of  these  opportunities.  It 
occurred  some  years  ago  in  a  certain  seminary 
that  a  particularly  canny  brother,  secured  the 
preemption  of  several  pulpits,  and  then  sublet 
them  at  a  profit  to  his  fellow  students. 

3.  The  apparent  plethora  of  ministers  in  some 
denominations— an  actual  plethora  relative  to 
the  churches  able  and  willing  to  furnish  their 
pastors  a  living  salary,  shows  this  same  connec¬ 
tion  between  “preach  and  pay,”  surviving  be 
yond  the  period  of  seminary  study.  The  most 
devout  and  spiritual  ministers  are  not  exempt 
from  the  necessity  of  finding  an  adequate  support 
for  their  families.  Preaching  the  Gospel,  they 
are  fully  justified  in  expecting  to  “live  of  the 
Gospel.”  But  the  spectacle  exhibited  in  multi¬ 
tudes  of  cases  at  the  present  time,  of  a  desira¬ 
ble  pulpit  besieged  by  scores  of  candidates,  re¬ 
sorting  even  sometimes  to  disreputable  methods 
of  recommending  themselves,  is  too  painful  to 
dwell  upon.  Dr.  Poor  was  accustomed  to  men¬ 
tion  cases  known  to  him  where  young  candidates 
for  a  pulpit  sent  forward  not  only  their  letters  of 
commendation,  but  also  their  photographs;  for 
the  critical  inspection,  it  may  be  presumed,  of 
the  ladies.  Where  a  congregation  can  sit  quietly 
in  their  pews,  and  take  their  deliberate  pick  out 
of  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  eager  candidates,  it 
is  not  strange  that  res^t  for  the  ministry  has 
almost  entirely  perished. 

4.  In  view  of  such  facts  the  question  has  been 
seriously  raised  whether  it  would  not  be  well  for 
Theological  Seminaries  to  “shut  down”  for  a 
time,  or  until  the  existing  body  of  ordained 
ministers  can  be  taken  up  by  the  churches.  In 
many  seminaries  the  classes  have  been  for  some 
years,  steadily  increasing,  some  hundreds  of  new 
ministers  are  turned  out  annually  on  the 
church;  while  other  hundreds  who  have  been  in 
the  service  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  but  are 
still  in  the  vigor  of  their  powers,  are  left  unem¬ 
ployed.  The  churches  generally  prefer  the 
younger  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  im¬ 
proved  newer  methods  of  the  seminary  course. 
The  mere  fact  of  youth  serves  to  commend  them 
to  the  taste  of  the  congregations.  The  one 
essential  thing  in  a  pastor,  is  that  his  personal¬ 
ity  and  gifts  shall  be  such  as  will  “draw.” 
That  the  older  ministry,  so  many  of  whom  are 
now  “steekit  ministers,”  are  at  least  as  well 
qualified  by  grace,  study  and  experience  to  feid 
tne  flock  of  God,  will  not  be  denied.  It  is  not 
in  their  interest,  so  much  as  in  the  interest  of 
the  general  cause  that  it  is  coming  to  bethought 
a  starvation  policy  might  be  wisely  applied  to 
the  churches,  until  they  should  be  glad  to  secure 
the  services  of  devout,  learned,  experienced, 
even  if  no  longer  youthful  shepherds. 

5.  This,  at  least,  may  be  safely  suggested,  that 
the  seminaries  should  no  longer  continue  the 
policy  of  urging  young  men  in  pocr  circum¬ 
stances  to  enter  Uieir  doors,  with  the  promise  of 
a  comfortable  support  during  three  years ;  that 
the  Education  Boards  and  societira  should  set  a 
narrower  limit  to  their  ambition,  and  leave 
youthful  piety  and  zeal  more  often  to  find  its 
way  into  the  ministry  by  its  own  energy. 


6.  It  is  probable  that  the  seminaries  are  exert¬ 
ing  a  very  positive  influence  in  promoting  the 
independence  of  the  thoolc^ical  mind,  and  Icxie- 
ening  the  bonds  of  traditional  authority.  The 
professors,  however  conservative  any  of  them 
may  be,  are  vigorous  minded  and  studious  men 
who  aim  to  keep  abreast  of  any  true  progress  in 
critical  and  natural  science,  and  who  cannot 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  advancements  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  their  own  days.  They  belong  consciously 
to  the  great  republic  of  Christian  suiolars  whose 
business  is  to  look  forward  and  not  backward 
and  to  help  on  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
gifts  the  coming  of  the  brighter  day  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  nature  and  revelation.  The  stu¬ 
dents,  with  their  alert  and  inquiring  minds 
readily  absorb  the  new  ideas  in  philosophy  and 
criticism  which  come  to  them  sanctioned  by  the 
highest  names  in  older  houses  of  learning.  They 
listen  with  enthusiasm  to  the  lectures  which 
the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  the  friends  of  the¬ 
ological  enlightenment  furnishes  them,  and 
which  stamp  with  a  certain  brand  of  authority 
the  discoveries  of  eminent  modern  scholars. 
They  discuss  these  questions  among  themselves, 
and  adopt  their  own  conclusions.  The  student 
body  has  always  marched  at  the  head  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  movement.  It  is  probable  that  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  and  Charles  Darwin,  and  Robert¬ 
son  Smith,  and  Canon  Driver,  and  also  Delitsch 
and  Ramsay  and  Gregory  and  similar  advanced 
teachers  are  lecturing  to-day  in  Theologic  halls 
more  effectually  than  the  venerable  professors 
have  any  idea  of.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  inti¬ 
mated  that  any  of  them  are  disingenuous,  or  un¬ 
sound  in  the  substance  of  the  faith,  but  merely 
that  they  are  more  in  sympathy  with  the  deeper 
science  and  the  higher  criticism  of  the  day, 
than  they  themselves  or  their  teachers  suspect. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL 
FACULTY. 

By  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a  very  remarka¬ 
ble  book  appeared  in  Paris.  Its  author,  M. 
Bonzon,  is  an  advocate  in  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
a  Protestant,  and  a  man  of  large  public  spirit. 
His  book,  entitled  Crime  and  the  School,  was 
based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  statistics  of 
child  crime  during  the  ten  or  more  years  since 
public  education  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  priests.  These  statistics  show  so  remarkable 
and  alarming  an  increase  in  child  crime  and 
especially  in  child  suicide,  that  M.  Bonzon  was 
forced  to  an  irresistible  conclusion.  No  teach¬ 
ing  of  morals,  however  carefully  applied  to  the 
needs  of  a  child — and  the  French  government, 
recognizing  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  case, 
has  made  every  effort  to  introduce  into  the 
schools  the  very  best  ethical  teaching,  offering 
prizes  for  the  best  text  books,  and  in  every  way 
seeking  to  stimulate  interest  in  this  branch  of 
education — no  teaching  of  practical  morality  can 
take  the  place  in  the  development  of  the  child’s 
nature  that  properly  belongs  to  spiritual  things. 
The  imperative  demand  of  the  human  soul  for 
the  transcendent,  for  something  above  and  out 
of  the  sphere  of  the  practical  in  morals,  is  the 
profound  meaning  of  these  French  statistics. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  shown  that  the 
natural  result  of  high  culture  is  pessimism. 
“When  pure  mind  trained  to  its  utmost  speaks, 
we  hear  a  cry  of  melancholy,”  said  Dr.  James 
G.  K.  McClure  a  few  weeks  ago  in  his  Baccal¬ 
aureate  sermon  before  Lake  Forest  University, 
and  he  instanced  the  familiar  names  of  Stuart 
Mill,  Matthew  Arnold,  Tennysoc,  Carlyle, 
George  Eliot  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  Yet 
these  names  only  partly  suggest  what  mental 
without  spiritual  development  would  be,  for 
they  all  with  one  exception  had  a  religious  edu¬ 
cation,  in  none  was  the  spiritual  nature  left 
untrained.  To  find  the  true  illustration  of  the 
result  of  mental  training  without  spiritual  nur¬ 
ture  we  must  look  at  the  profound  pessimism  of 
the  little  child  who  at  twelve  years  old,  at  ten, 
at  nine,  even,  eeeks  refuge  from  the  difficulties 
of  life  in  suicide.  The  history  of  humanity  has 
no  more  pathetic  and  no  more  significant  fact 
than  this. 

Its  significance  is  very  far-reaching.  Philoso¬ 
phy  teaches  us  that  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
consciousness  of  self  and  the  consciousness  of 
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improved  as  to  minister  directly  to  this  end, 
and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  tendency  is  to 
such  improvement,  the  problem  would  not  be 
solved,  for  it  is  in  our  public  education  that 
the  need  of  spiritual  training  is  most  impera¬ 
tive,  and  it  is  here  that  the  problem  is  most 
difficult.  The  closing  paragraph  of  an  article 
is  not  the  place  for  an  attempt  to  solve  it,  even 
if  it  were  not  a  problem  which  will  require  the 
profound  study  of  the  best  minds,  most  experi¬ 
enced  in  grappling  with  such  questions.  What 
has  here  been  tried  is  to  show  the  need,  not 
point  out  the  way  to  meet  it.  Yet  it  may  be 
briefly  said  that  all  true  and  noble  things  may 
be  made  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  faculty. 
The  growth  of  plants,  the  mysteries  of  the  rocks 
and  the  sand  and  the  stare,  the  record  of  heroic 
lives,  the  measures  of  noble  verse,  may  all  be 
made  subservient  to  this  teaching.  The  impera¬ 
tive  matter  is  that  these  things  be  lifted  above  the 
personal  and  practical  into  tbe  divine  and  tran¬ 
scendent  sphere ;  that  children  shall  learn  that 
there  is  something  more  in  life  and  nature 
than  what  they  can  see  and  touch  and  hear ; 
nay,  that  this  something  more  is  the  real,  the 
true,  the  permanent.  It  is  all  summed  up  in 
the  one  word,  God ;  the  children  must  be  taught 
to  trace  and  find  Him  everywhere,  to  realize  that 
He  is  the  great  Reality,  the  one  Authority,  the 
Reconciler  of  all  the  vexed  things  of  life,  the 
standard  by  which  they  are  to  try  all  conduct 
and  test  all  goodness  and  beauty. 


the  world  is  a  sense  of  conflict,  and  that  the 
only  refuge  from  this  conflict  is  in  something 
superior  to  both,  in  which  they  may  unite  and 
harmonize.  The  only  word  for  this  “something 
superior”  is*  God,  and  it  is  in  the  spirit,  not 
in  mind  or  body,  that  the  human  being  becomes 
aware  of  God.  The  ghastly  record  of  the  French 
child-statistics  shows,  as  no  wail  of  poet,  no 
gloom  of  philosopher  can  do,  how  imperative 
is  the  need  of  this  reconciliation  between  the 
self  and  its  surroundings.  Comfort  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  little  child  so  long  as  he  is  uncon¬ 
scious  of  himself;  hie  soul  is  at  peace  with  hie 
surroundings,  however  untoward  they  may  be. 
Hie  body  may  be  starved  and  his  mind  stunted, 
the  irrepressible  gayety  with  which  God  has 
endowed  him  will  carry  him  along ;  it  is  only 
the  starvation  of  the  spirit  that  he  cannot  en¬ 
dure.  For  whenever  the  moment  of  eelf-cou- 
sciousnees  comes,  and  to  the  child  of  the  city  it 
comes  sadly  early,  if  with  consciousness  of 
self  and  of  the  world  there  is  no  awakening  of 
the  spirit  by  which  he  may  find  God,  then, 
however  young  he  may  be,  the  confiict  in  which 
he  finds  himself  engulfed  becomes  intolerable. 
He  must  escape  from  it,  and  from  it  for  him 
only  two  avenues  lie  open — crime  and  death. 

So  it  is  in  these  French  statistics  that  we  find 
brought  home  to  us  the  truth  that  the  education 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  morale  is  one  thing,  that 
of  the  spirit  another.  In  no  country  is  the  art 
of  common  school  education  carried  to  a  higher 
point  than  in  France.  The  French  school  child 
is  a  very  highly  trained  little  being,  so  far  as 
intellect  goes,  and  his  murals  are  very  carefully 
looked  after,  so  far  as  school  teaching  can  do 
it.  The  result  must  arouse  a  question  as  to  the 
ultimate  effect  of  some  institutions  of  our  own 
which  now  appear  to  be  highly  beneficent — 
those  social  settlements  in  which,  partly  in 
order  to  avoid  the  complications  arising  from 
the  various  faiths  of  the  people  whom  they  are 
meant  to  reach,  all  religious  instruction  is 
omitted.  If  it  is  true  that  “the  spirit  is  the 
man,  and  determines  what  he  shall  be,”  it  is 
certain  that  some  way  must  be  found,  at  what¬ 
ever  cost  of  temporary  failure  by  reason  of  mis¬ 
taken  experiments,  to  introduce  spiritual  train¬ 
ing  along  with  manual  and  mental  into  our  set¬ 
tlement  and  neighborhood  works  as  well  as  our 
schools. 

The  task  has  its  peculiar  difficulties  at  this 
time,  because  happily,  good  people  have  ceased 
to  limit  their  benevolent  activities  to  adherents 
of  their  own  church,  and  public  education  has 
to  reckon  with  the  consciences  of  parents  and 
ministers  of  many  varying  beliefs.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  also  by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  time. 
In  the  ages  of  faith,  when  religion  was  the  main 
interest  of  life,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
school  teacher  to  undertake  the  education  of  the 
spirit.  Every  child  was  baptized,  was  brought  up 
with  a  more  or  lees  distinct  consciousness  that 
he  was  in  relations  with  God,  formed  some  re¬ 
ligious  habits,  recognized  in  some  sort  that  the 
sanctions  of  conscience  were  religious  sanctions. 
Whatever  lack  there  was  in  hie  education  was 
likely  to  be  rather  on  the  ethical  than  the 
religious  side.  Hie  spiritual  nature  was  not 
indeed  trained,  any  more  than  the  physical  frame 
of  the  child  is  trained  by  his  making  mud  pies 
by  the  roadside;  but  neither  was  it  stifled;  it 
developed  naturally,  and  the  chances  were  per¬ 
haps  even  that  the  spirit  would  develop  as 
healthily  and  normally  as  the  body. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when  with  large 
masses  of  human  beings — the  dwellers  in  crowded 
districts — the  chances  are  that  the  children's 
bodies  will  not  be  normal  and  healthy,  but 
stunted;  and  the  time  has  also  come  when  with 
out  deliberate  provision  for  its  education  the 
spirit  of  the  little  child,  not  in  tenement  bouses 
only,  but  in  the  happiest  homes,  will  be  fatally 
dwarfed.  It  is  no  longer  the  case  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  are  baptized,  taught  prayers,  taken  to 


church.  It  is  no  longer  the  case  even  in  culti¬ 
vated  families  that  children  are  made  familiar 
with  the  Bible  stories  whose  supreme  value  is 
that  they  familiarize  the  mind  with  the  stu¬ 
pendous  fact  of  the  converse  of  God  with  man. 
It  has  come  to  be  the  case,  even  in  families 
nominally  Christian,  that  parents  deliberately 
refrain  from  giving  their  children  religious  in¬ 
struction,  honestly  believing,  or  speciously  per¬ 
suading  themselves,  that  it  is  due  to  the  child's 
personality  not  to  bias  his  mind  until  he  is  old 
enough  to  appreciate  religious  truth  on  its  own 
merits.  This  state  of  things  is  still  too  recent 
for  its  outcome  to  prove  itself  disastrous;  but 
no  one  who  understands  the  nature  and  the 
needs  of  tbe  human  spirit  can  fail  to  see  whither 
it  tends,  even  if  we  had  not  that  sad  object 
lesson  from  over  the  sea  to  quicken  our  intelli¬ 
gence.  It  is  doubtless  not  possible  to  change 
the  conditions;  to  sigh  for  a  return  of  the  good 
old  times  is  futile.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to 
recognize  the  conditions  and  attempt  to  meet 
them ;  to  ask  how  we  shall  make  good  to  the 
spirits  of  the  rising  generation  tbe  lack  of  that 
stimulus  and  nourishment  which  those  of  an 
earlier  generation  drew  in  more  or  less  nncon- 
sciously  from  the  air  they  breathed. 

In  the  early  history  of  humanity  education  was 
chiefly  that  of  the  body.  Men  wanted  their  sons 
to  be  swift  in  tbe  chase,  strong  in  confiict,  en¬ 
during  in  difficulties  and  privations.  Then 
came  a  recognition  of  the  predominance  of  the 
mind  over  the  body,  and  men  began  to  train 
their  minds,  often  at  the  expense  of  the  body, 
though  they  at  last  found  out  that  this  was  a 
mistake.  We  know  now  that  the  spirit  domi¬ 
nates  the  mind  as  the  mind  dominates  the  body, 
that  it  is  the  spirit  which  gives  character  and 
value  even  to  the  processes  of  the  mind,  but  we 
have  not  yet  begun  to  seek  for  that  systematic 
and  judicious  training  for  the  spirit  which  we 
have  long  ago  learned  to  value  for  the  mind. 
But  unquestionably  this  is  the  next  stage  in 
human  progress,  and  not  only  the  lesson  of 
these  French  statistics,  but  the  lesson  of  our 
own  social  conditions,  our  corrupt  politics,  our 
inordinate  valuation  of  wealth  and  luxury  and 
amusement,  teach  us  that  something  other  is 
needed  than  tbe  education  of  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation. 

It  needs  to  be  said  with  caution,  but  it.  still 
needs  to  be  said,  that  not  all  that  we  call  relig¬ 
ious  education  enters  into  tbe  education  of  the 
spirit,  nor  are  all  the  needs  of  the  spirit  met  by 
any  of  our  present  methods  of  religious  teaching. 
For  example,  it  is  distinctly  not  by  the  ordinary 
teaching  in  our  Sunday-schools  that  the  spirit¬ 
ual  faculty  of  a  child  or  young  person  is  to  be 
normally  developed.  The  subjectivity  of  the 


A  TRAINED  TEACHING  MINISTRY. 

By  Rev.  W.  J.  Conklin. 

Missionary  Department,  Bihle  Normal  Collboe, 
Sprinofibld,  Mass. 

Christianity  has  greater  preachers  than  any 
other  religion  and  the  Bible  is  tbe  beet  preached 


Rev.  W.  J.  Conklin, 


book  in  the  world.  But,  distinguishing  teach¬ 
ing  from  preaching,  no  important  subject,  in 
civilized  Christendom,  is  so  unscientifically  and 
inadequately  taught  as  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  enshrined  in  the  best  book  ever  written. 

If  our  children  were  taught  arithmetic  and 
history  under  the  conditions  and  by  the  methods 
which  prevail  in  most  Bible  schools,  we  would 
raise  a  tumult  and  protest  our  tax  bills.  Day 
schools  have  made  great  advances  within  a  gen¬ 
eration.  Bible  schools  have  not  remained  sta¬ 
tionary,  but  are  far  in  the  rear.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek. 

Professor  Laurie  of  Scotland  says  that  the 
secret  of  educational  reform  is  the  trained 
teacher.  The  State  has  established  a  multitude 
of  Normal  Schools  and  colleges  to  provide  for 
this  need.  She  enables  men  and  women  to  pur¬ 
sue  their  courses  with  little  or  no  expense  to 
themselves. 

The  Church  has  done  almost  nothing  in  this 
direction.  The  majority  of  those  who  attempt 
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to  teach  the  Bible  to  the  child  have  no  compre¬ 
hensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  their  text¬ 
book,  have  never  studied  child  nature  as  a  sci¬ 
ence,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
pedagogy. 

They  are  earnest,  faithful,  noble  men  and 
women  and  accomplish  good  that  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated.  But  so  were,  and  did,  many  cf  the 
common  school  teachers  of  fifty  years  ago.  This 
is  not  a  tirade  against  these  Bible  teachers,  but 
simply  a  voicing  of  their  own  confessions,  often 
made  with  tears,  as  every  pastor  can  testify. 
What  must  be  done  to  remedy  these  conditions  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  properly  train  men  and  women  to  be 
Bible  teachers. 

President  Hervey  of  the  New  York  Teacher’s 
College,  actively  engaged  in  Sunday-school 
work  himself,  speaks  of  “the  dire  need  of  the 
application  of  scientific  method  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  religious  education  of  chil¬ 
dren. ’’  Rev.  Dr.  Barstow  of  Yale  Divinity 
school  says  “the  great  need  of  this  work  is  more 
system  and  thoroughness.  ’  ’ 

How  shall  these  teachers  be  fitted  ?  By  study. 
Study  of  what  ? 

Perhaps  of  many  things,  for  President  Hart- 
randft  of  Hartford  Seminary  recently  said  that 
the  time  was  coming  wVen  even  the  kindergart- 
ner  would  need  to  be  a  college  graduate.  But 
certainly  and  naturally  by  the  study  of  three 
branches.  First — The  subject  to  be  taught. 
The  Bible  must  be  thoroughly  studied  in  its 
construction,  interpretation  and  leading  doc¬ 
trines.  Second — The  person  to  be  taught. 

Truth  must  be  grasped  by  the  mind  of  the 
pupil.  How  does  that  mind  naturally  work  ? 
How  does  it  perceive,  reason  or  remember  ? 

Psychology  is  a  teacher’s  most  evident  need. 
The  principles  of  child  nature  and  development 
are  in  the  alphabet  of  his  curriculum. 

Mental  science  is  often  studied  in  College 
with  no  special  object  in  view,  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  dry  and  impractical.  But  the  teacher  must 
pursue  it  in  its  application  to  concrete  objects, 
and  it  becomes  intensely  fascinating. 

Third — The  laws  and  methods  of  teaching 
with  special  reference  to  the  Bible.  That  book 
contains  various  subjects  as  history,  geography, 
poetry,  ethics  and  religion.  In  what  order 
should  these  be  taught  ?  What  is  the  best 
method  of  teaching  each  ?  What  of  previews 
and  reviews,  grading  and  discipline,  reports,  etc? 

Educational  science  has  its  answers  to  these 
questions  and  they  should  be  understood.  Ped- 
agogy  is  a  somewhat  clumsy  word,  but  it  stands 
for  a  simple  thing.  Teaching  is  an  art  and  its 
proper  acquirement  demands  from  most  of  us 
more  than  instinct  or  natural  endowment. 

The  sower  then  must  have  knowledge  of  the 
seed,  the  soil  and  the  sowing. 

But  the  question  returns,  how  shall  this  needed 
multitude  of  teachers  be  prepared  ?  Who  will 
teach  them  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be,  leaders 
must  be  trained  in  Normal  institutions  and 
must  then  pass  on  the  training  to  the  masses  of 
teachers  in  their  own  churches  or  districts. 

There  is  no  other  way  both  comprehensive  and 
practical. 

Pastors  as  a  rule  cannot  do  this  work  because 
they  are  too  busy  and  because  they  do  not  know  ! 
how.  Neither  pedagogy  nor  the  study  of  child 
nature  is  included  in  the  curricula  of  most  col-  j 
leges  and  seminaries. 

Here,  then,  is  a  large  field,  for  those  who  love 
Christ  long  to  transfuse  their  knowledge  of  Hie 
Qospel,  and  are  ready  to  be  teachers. 

From  lack  of  natural  qualifications  or  dis- 
satification  with  clerical  conditions  they  do  not 
incline  to  become  preachers.  There  are  many 
such,  both  men  and  women,  and  they  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  new  calling  opening  to 
them. 

Rev.  Dr.  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicago  Seminary 
has  said,  “The  training  of  tho  laity  for  intelli 


gent,  personal  and  social  services  within  and 
beyond  church  lines  is  the  most  important  prob 
lem  which  the  ministry  and  membership  of  our 
churches  now  confront.’’ 

But  the  subject  broadens  far  beyond  what  has 
been  indicated.  The  Christian  Church  has  the 
world  for  its  field.  “Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach 
all  nations,’’  said  the  Master.  Those  who  are 
silently  calling  for  Gospel  teaching  and  whom 
preaching  of  the  ordinary  kind  fails  to  influ 
ence  su£Sciently,  if  at  all,  are  a  vast  majority  of 
the  dwellers  on  earth. 

Count  those  who  are  children  in  years  in  all 
lands.  Then  add  the  adult  illiterates,  children 
in  mental  discernment  and  development,  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Oceanica,  as  well  as  in  the  city  and 
home  mission  districts  of  Europe  and  America. 
Will  not  the  sum  be  at  least  four  fifths  of  the 
world’s  population  ?  What  we  call  sermons  they 
mostly  will  not  hear  or  bearing  will  not  under 
stand. 

They  need  lessons  of  the  primary  or  kindergar 
ten  type.  Who  will  teach  this  appalling  multi¬ 
tude  the  “truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,’’  as  they  and 
it  deserve  to  be  taught?  Our  children  are  among 
them,  but  most  of  the  others  are  just  as  deserv¬ 
ing  and  far  more  ready  than  our  children. 

The  teacher  specially  trained  for  primary  and 
kindergarten  work  is  coming  to  the  front  in  mis¬ 
sions.  In  our  own  land  among  the  “submerged 
tenths’’  of  cities,  in  the  scattered  colonies  of 
isrnorant  immigrants,  and  among  the  Mountain 
Whites,  Negroes  and  Indians,  as  well  as  in  the 
lands  we  call  heathen,  those  who  are  fitted  to  be 
Bible  school  masters  and  mistresses  are  carefully 
sought  by  missionary  boards  and  societies.  The 
Secretary  of  one  of  our  greatest  boards  wrote  me 
recently,  “We  can  only  send  out  a  few  mission¬ 
aries  this  year  and  must  select  carefully.  Can 
you  furnish  one  who  will  be  a  teacher  and  a 
leader  ?’’ 

This  plea  for  scientific  teaching  does  not  be¬ 
little  the  need  of  love  and  high  character  in  the 
worker.  But  love  and  purity  are  not  necessarily 
joined  to  ignorance  and  haphazard  methods. 

“The  servant  of  the  Lord  should  be  apt  to 
teach, ’’ says  Paul.  Whether  he  meant  the  or¬ 
dained  or  unordained  servant,  matters  not.  The 
best  teaching  is  none  too  good  for  the  Bible  and 
the  child,  and  that  beet  teaching,  with  its  ob¬ 
ject  lesson,  story,  dialogue  and  drama,  is  point¬ 
edly  and  delightfully  bearing  us  straight  back  to 
the  method  of  Him  whom  Nicodemus  called  “a 
teacher  sent  from  God.’’ 


EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  OLDER  FOLK. 

By  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent. 

The  boys  and  the  girls  must  be  educated. 
And  as  they  become  young  gentlemen  and  young 
ladies  the  work  of  education  must  go  on.  After 
the  High  School  and  the  Select  Academy,  come 
College  and  Graduate  School  for  special  and  for 
professional  work.  Prom  the  Nursery  to  the 
University  is  a  long  road  to  travel  and  a  hard 
one.  But  out  of  the  discipline  come  strength 
and  breadth  and  horizon.  How  much  larger  the 
world  is  to  the  well-trained  youth!  How  much 
more  he  may  make  of  its  opportunities  I  And 
how  much  richer  life  may  be  to  him ! 

But,  only  a  few  people  enjoy  the  full  measure 
of  school  privilege.  Onlyja  very^few  who  begin 
with  a-b-ab  reach  the  A.  B.  And  very  few  gain 
degrees  beyond  that.  Some  drop  out  of  the  path 
of  learning  before  there  are  any  steeps  to  climb 
and  after  ten  years  of  age  never  see  the  inside 
of  a  school-room,  though  they  live  for  eighty  or 
ninety  years.  And  the  grammar  school  and  the 
high  school  boys  stop  short  of  college.  And 
tens  of  thousands  never  get  into  a  grammar 
school.  And  often  these  multitudes  of  unedu¬ 
cated  or  half-educated  people  feel  sore  over  their 
failure,  wonder  at  their  early  folly,  chide  their 
piarents  and  guardians  who  allowed  them  to  have 
their  own  way  and  wonder  if  all  is  lost.  They 
ask:  Is  it  not  possible  to  begin  later  in  life  and 


to  some  extent  make  up  for  the  omissions  of 
the  first  two  decades  ?  It  is  of  such  regretful 
souls  I  write  at  this  time. 

And  first  of  ail  I  insist  that  “it  is  never  too 
late  to  learn.’’  It  is  possibly  too  late  to  learn 
all  that  one  might  have  acquired  if  the  twenty 
or  thirty  years  had  been  well  employed.  It  may 
be  too  late  to  cultivate  certain  powers  which  are 
never  at  their  best  after  one  has  reached  physi¬ 
cal  maturity.  It  may  be  too  late  to  come  under 


personal  direction  and  guidance  in  securing- 
mental  discipline,  habits  of  reflection,  of  con¬ 
centration,  of  continuity  in  thinking.  The 
memory  cannot  lay  up  the  stores  of  material 
after  thirty  that  were  possible  before  that  age. 
But  after  thirty  one  may  learn  to  read  and  may 
delight  in  it.  After  thirty  one  may  learn  how 
to  tell  by  tongue  or  pen  what  one  has  read  or 
thought  out.  After  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age, 
one  may  form  the  habit  of  reading  attentively 
one,  two,  or  ten  pages  a  day.  And  if  they  be 
pages  from  the  right  books,  and  if  they  be 
every  day  read  over  once  or  twice,  in  the  course 
of  ten  years,  one  may  cover  a  vast  field  of  the 
best  literature.  One  page  a  day  means  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pages  a  year.  See  what 
I  that  means  in  ten  years  1 

Even  in  mature  life  one  may  learn  to  ask 
questions  and  start  conversations  and  repeat 
what  he  has  beard  said.  One  may  discuss  ques¬ 
tions  and  develop  an  intense  interest  in  subjects. 
He  may  find  pleasure  in  some  one  branch  or  sub¬ 
ject  and  become  quite  an  authority  on  it. 
What  he  reads  on  that  subject  he  will  remember. 
And  people  who  know  his  liking  will  bring  fact» 
and  arguments  to  him.  And  be  can  study  the- 
dictionary  and  grow  fond  of  tracing  words  to 
their  origin  and  finding  out  the  signification  of 
synonyms.  He  may  give  especial  attention  to 
the  power  of  adjectives  and  become  quite  expert 
in  discriminating.  He  who  is  master  of  adjec¬ 
tives  is  already  an  artist.  Another  thing  our 
forty  year  old  man  may  do:  He  may  keep  an  eye 
on  the  school  books  and  daily  tasks  of  the  boys 
and  girls  and  while  he  gains  knowledge,  he  may 
gain  sympathy  with  them  and  command  their 
respect.  A  little  work  in  reading,  writing, 
thinking,  talking  every  day,  if  kept  up  for  ten 
times  three  hundred  and  sixty  five  days  will 
make  the  man  or  woman  of  forty  quite  a  scholar 
and  converser  and  critic. 

It  is  possible  for  adults  to  gain  the  “college 
outlook’’  and  to  be  familiar  with  the  world  of 
the  scholar.  And  it  is  important  for  the  sake 
of  the  children  that  all  adults  should  be  such 
students.  The  day  school  teachers  will  be  aided 
in  their  work  if  parents  would  aim  at  this. 
And  the  preachers  on  Sunday  would  find  an 
advantage  in  preaching  to  such  people.  So¬ 
ciety  would  be  more  interesting  and  everybody 
would  be  helped.  Let  us  try  it. 

Chautauqua,  V.  V.,  July  7, 1807. 
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HO»\'ARD  UNIVERSITY. 

K.  Kankin,  President.  J.  B.  John¬ 

son,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

This  University,  situated  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  founded  by  the  Government  in  1867,  and 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  itsez-oflBcio 
patron,  was  intended  for  both  sexes,  all  nationali¬ 
ties  and  all  denominations,  and  it  is  so  adminis¬ 
tered  by  its  Board  of  Trustees.  It  has  had 
among  its  Presidents  Major  General  O.  O. 
Howard,  whose  honored  name  it  bears  and  whose 
spirit  characterizes  its  economy.  It  has  seven 
departments,  namely.  Industrial,  Normal,  Col- 
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lege  Preparatory,  College,  Law,  Medicine  and 
Theology,  in  all  of  which,  except  the  Medical, 
owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  American  Missionary  As¬ 
sociation,  tuition  is  free.  In  the  last  mentioned 
department,  which  is  closely  afiiliated  with  the 
Freedmen’s  Hospital,  tuition  is  960  a  year;  to 
Foreign  Missionary  candidates,  930.  Board  to 
all  is  98  a  month  and  room  rent  915  a  year ;  to 
professional  students  less. 

Ihere  is  no  University  in  the  country  where 
students  have  greater  facilities  for  helping  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  professional  departments  many 
are  in  the  service  of  the  Government:  in  other 
departments  they  find  opportunities  to  act  as 
waiters  in  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  private 
families.  Indeed,  it  is  always  possible  for  an 
enterprising  young  man  to  find  something  to  do 
here,  if  he  wants  it.  One  characteristic  of 
Howard  University  students  is  the  faculty  of 
self-help. 

Besides  a  full  and  able  corps  of  instructors 
and  good  libraries  and  laboratories  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington  city  itself  is  a  university. 
W'hat  with  Congress  and  the  magnificent  Con¬ 
gressional  Library,  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  National  Museum,  Corcoran  Art  Gallery, 
public  concer's  and  lectures,  and  other  universi¬ 
ties.  nothing  is  left  to  be  desired  for  the  most 
generous  culture,  whether  literary,  scientific, 
sestbetic,  or  industrial.  During  the  last  few 
years  also,  tiese  are  some  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  have  as  lecturers  appeared  on  the  Uni 
versity  platform :  Hon.  Commissioner  Harris, 
Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hub 
bard,  Hon.  George  C.  Gorham,  Librarian  A.  R. 
Spofford,  Hon.  John  M.  Thurston,  Hun.  S.  J. 
Barrows.  Rev.  Drs.  DeWitt  Talmage,  Wolcott 
Caulkins.  Bishops  Hurst,  Keane  and  Satterlie, 
Booker  W’ashington,  Esq.,  and  President  Whit¬ 
man. 

MEUiC.tL  UEPAKTMENT. 

The  Medical  Department  is  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  some  of  the  best  professional  talent 
in  the  district,  such  as  Drs.  Lamb,  Graham, 
Reyburn,  Purvis,  and  Brackett;  the  eminent  Dr. 
T.  B.Hood  being  still  at  its  bead,  with  clinical 


teaching  in  Freedmen’s  Hospital  and  a  Nurses’ 
Training  Class  under  the  brilliant  and  accom¬ 
plished  surgeon  in  charge.  Dr.  D.  H.  Williams; 
while  some  of  its  own  most  successful  graduates, 
such  as  Dr.  F.  J.  Sbadd  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Balloch, 
are  upon  its  staff.  Fully  one-third  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  this  department  have  been  white,  and 
not  a  email  number  of  them  women,  and  its 
pupils  are  doing  good  <•  ork  in  almost  all  the 
States  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Theological  Department,  wholly  supported 
by  the  generosity  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  administering  the  funds  of  the 
Stone  Estate,  treats  all  denominations  alike. 
Under  the  Rev.  Drs.  Ewell  and  Clark,  both 
graduates  of  Yale  University,  and  successful 
New  England  pastors,  assisted  by  such  city  pas¬ 
tors  as  Dr.  Teunis  S.  Hamlin  of  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant,  Drs.  Little,  Charles  H.  Butler, 
Rev.  Sterling  N.  Brown  and  others,  with  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Shakespeare  from  the  President,  this  de¬ 
partment  never  was  in  better  condition.  The 
last  year,  mure  than  one  half  of  one  of  the  classes 
were  Anglo-Saxons,  and  several  of  them  A.B’s 
from  reputable  colleges.  With  debating  societies 
and  exercises  in  sermon  making  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  their  professors,  and  with  the  kindest 
interdenominational  affiliations,  with  advantages 
in  rhetorical  and  vocal  culture,  scarcely  anything 
is  needtul  to  the  most  generous  curriculum  of 
study.  The  fraternal  intercourse  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  denominations  here,  and  the  comparative 
study  of  different  denominational  views,  tends 
to  largeness  and  charity  of  religious  opinion. 

THE  LAW  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Law  Department,  which  has  been  favored 
with  the  patronage  and  support  of  such  men  as 
Hon.  Senators  Edmunds  Evarts.  Hoar  and  Alii 
son,  and  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Sayers  of  Texas,  and 
which  IS  now  made  a  free  school  by  the  liberality 
of  Congress,  has  some  of  tbe  ablest  teachers  of 
the  district,  such  as  B.  F.  Leighton,  LL.D., 
United  States  District  Attorney  Arthur  A.  Bin 
ney,  LL.B.,  Professors  Hart.  Richards  and 
others ;  and  for  the  last  few  years  has  had  lectures 
from  Associate  Justice  John  M.  Harlan,  LL.D., 
Hon.  Francis  Wayland,  LL.D.,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyers  and  teachers  from  the  North. 

THE  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

There  is  the  very  beet  instruction  given  in  the 
Academic  Dep.>irtmente.  From  the  Preparatory, 
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students  go  to  Yale  and  Harvard,  while  a  large 
proportion  of  them  remain  to  complete  their 
College  course  with  their  Alma  Mater.  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Department  is  well  equipped.  There 
students  have  good  teachiig  in  printing,  tin- 
work,  book-binding,  sewing  and  other  domestic 
accomplishments. 

Under  tbe  present  administration  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  has  nearly  doubled,  a  new  law 
lecture  room  has  been  erected,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts;  a  new  amphi¬ 
theatre.  which  bears  the  name  of  Dr.  Thomas 
B.  Hood  of  the  Medical  Department,  and  a  new 
chapel,  called  after  the  late  Hon.  Andrew  E. 
Rankin  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont;  also  upon 
tbe  commanding  eminence,  which  is  the  site  of 
the  University,  an  attractive  dwelling  for  the 
President.  During  tbe  last  year  instruction  has 
been  given  in  theoretical  farming,  under  Prof. 
W.  H.  H.  Hart,  and  at  their  recent  meeting  the 
Trustees  voted  to  establish  a  practice  school  in 
tbe  Normal  Department,  to  under  the  best 
talent  to  be  secured,  also  to  provide  especial 
lectures  in  Pedagogy.  Instruction  is  given  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  the  students 
have  an  attractive  mandolin  and  guitar  club. 


HYGIENIC  AND  MORAL  SUPERVISION. 

Especial  care  is  given  to  the  health  of  the 
students,  a  resident  physician,  who  is  also  ma¬ 
tron,  being  employed  in  Miner  Hall,  and  tbe 
very  beet  provision  made  for  the  table.  There 
is  a  very  active  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
connected  with  tbe  Uni'^ersity,  and  on  the  Lord’s 
day  instruction  is  given  from  the  Bible  by  the 
professors,  and  there  is  public  preaching,  often 
by  the  President,  who  usually  presides  at  the 
daily  devotions.  This  University  also  believes  in 
Athletics,  but  has  not  gone  crazy  on  the  subject. 

The  theory  of  this  University  is,  that  all  races 
and  denom i nations  are  welcome,  all  a i d -  funds  shall 
be  distributed  without  reference  to  their  denomi¬ 
national  origin,  unless  specified  to  the  contrary, 
and  no  denominational  views  shall  be  presented 
as  exclusive  and  authoritative.  The  presence 
near  tbe  campus  of  King  Hall,  a  school  especially 
to  educate  ministers  for  Episcopal  service  and 
from  which  institution  all  students  have  gratui¬ 
tous  access  to  the  privileges  of  the  University, 
is  an  illustration  of  this  principle.  Indeed, 
among  its  teachers  and  students  are  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestants.  In  all  deparments,  too, 
are  white  -  students,  some  of  them  fitting  for  the 
professions  and  some  of  them  preparing  for  North¬ 
ern  universities. 

FOR  ANGLO-SAXONS  AS  WELL. 

The  usefulness  of  Howard  University  to  Anglo- 
Saxons,  is  increasing  every  year.  The  superi¬ 
ority  of  some  of  the  departments,  notably  the 
Medical,  because  of  clinical  facilities,  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  all  the  departments,  the  possibility  of 
securir'g  as  thorough  an  education,  as  that  ordi¬ 
narily  given  in  the  best  colleges  at  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  cost;  the  thoroughly  American  idea  of  the 
University,  no  distinction  being  made  on  ac¬ 
count  of  racial  origin  or  denomination,  make 
the  institution  especially  attractive  to  students 
of  independent  character,  bent  upon  trampling 
under  foot  all  narrow  prejudices,  and  illustrating 
in  student-life  the  Christian  brotherhood  of 
humanity.  This  was  the  original  thought  of 
its  founder.  General  O.  O.  Howard,  who  still 
remains  one  of  tbe  trustees.  Some  of  its  most 
noted  graduates  are  whites,  some  are  Japanese, 
some  West  Indians.  A  wholesome  commingling 
of  different  races  and  denominations  in  this 
institution  so  largely  supported  by  a  Government, 
whose  Gospel  to  all  the  world  is,  that  God  has 
created  all  men  to  freedom  and  equality  and 
endowed  them  all  with  the  same  rights,  and 
would  have  them  enjoy  the  same  privileges;  and 
this,  at  the  nation’s  Capitol,  and  as  it  were, 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  Government,  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  especially  significant. 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Howard  University  believes  in  industrial  edu¬ 
cation,  hand  education  for  all  its  students.  And 
while  she  fits  her  graduates  for  honorable  places 
in  the  ranks  of  school  teachers,  while  her  doc¬ 
tors  and  lawyers  and  ministers  are  well  scattered 
over  the  South  and  Southwest,  are  in  the  West 
Indies  and  have  gone  to  Africa ;  yes,  some  of 
them  occupy  important  positions  in  public 
affairs  at  home,  she  puts  honor  upon  hand- 
industry.  Most  of  her  students  know  what  it  is 
to  work  for  self-support,  and  some  of  them  what 
sore  self  denial  signifies.  As  to  which  kind  of 
education  is  most  desirable  for  tbe  colored  man, 
she  does  not  undertake  to  say.  She  only  says, 
“He  needs  all  kinds;  without  competition  or 
rivalry,  Howard  University  will  do  all  in  her 
power  to  help  him,  and  bid  God  speed  to  all 
institutions  that  make  mure  emphatic  other 
kinds  of  training  in  which  they  are  prepared  to 
do  better  work  than  herself. '  ’ 

FRIENDS  AND  PATRONS. 

Amon^  the  public  friends  and  patrons  of  tbe 
University  are  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner 
of  Education  ;  Senators  Edmunds  and  Morrill  of 
Vermont;  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  of  Massachu¬ 
setts;  Francis  Wayland,  LL.D.,  of  Connecticut; 
Hon.  Joseph  D.  Sayers  of  Texas;  Hon.  William 
B.  Allison;  Hon.  John  Wanamaker;  Hon.  John 
Eaton;  President  E.  M.  Gallaudet;  Ex-Senator 
Bruce;  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  New  York;  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Richards,  and  Bishop  Tanner  of  the 
A.  M.  E.  Church.  Among  some  of  its  most 
faithful  Trustees  have  been  Gen.  G.  W,  Balloch, 
Hon.  F.  H.  Smith,  Hon.  Jno.  F.  Cooke,  Dr.  O. 
F.  Presbrey.Dr.M.  E.  Strieby,  Dr.  F,  J.  Grimke, 
and  the  late  Hon.  Frederick  Douglass. 

Dr.  William  A.  Sinclair,  one  of  the  graduates, 
is  tbe  duly  appointed  Financial  Secretary.  In 
the  matter  of  aid-funds,  there  is  always  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  help  in  the  support  of  students; 
as  a  large  proportion  of  them,  though  brave  and 
resolute  in  the  matter  of  self-help,  need  tbe  en¬ 
couragement  of  wisely  administered  assistance. 

For  general  information,  address  the  President, 
or  Secretary;  for  information  respecting  tbe  dif¬ 
ferent  departments,  address  the  Deans  pf  the 
several  departments.  Catalogues  sent  upon  re¬ 
quest  and  all  letters  promptly  answered. 
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THE  BOOiy'ABLE. 

Philosophy  op  Knowledge.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature,  Limits,  and  Validity  of  Human 
Cognitive  Faculty.  By  George  Trumbull 
Ladd.  New  York :  Scribner’s.  14. 

This  is  a  volume  not  for  the  people,  but  for 
the  specialist  in  a  very  abstruse  department, 
that  of  metaphysics.  We  may  concede  the  au¬ 
thor’s  claim  that  it  is  the  first  book  in  English 
to  attempt  the  problem  of  “epistemology”  It 
deals,  however,  not  only  with  the  science  of 
knowledge  but  also  with  that  of  being — ontology ; 
in  fact,  the  two  are  inseparably  intertwined. 

The  author  starts  with  the  fact  “I  fcnoia. ” 
This  is  his  fundamental,  and  he  is  led  to  the 
“critical  examination  of  the  cognitive  faculty.” 
His  work  is  an  attempt  “to  distinguish  the 
ultimate  nature,  to  get  the  full  import,  and  to 
estimate  the  real  value  of  this  fact,”  I  know. 

The  course  the  treatise  takes  after  stating  the 
problem  is,  first,  to  review  theories  of  knowl¬ 
edge  from  Plato  to  Schopenhauer;  second,  to 
give  the  psychological  point  of  view  ;  third,  to 
discuss  Thinking  and  Knowing,  and  knowledge 
as  Feeling  and  Willing,  to  distinguish  knowl¬ 
edge  subjective  and  objective,  and  the  Degrees, 
Limits,  and  Kinds  of  Knowledge;  fourth,  to 
pass  to  the  ontological  side  of  the  subject,  con¬ 
sidering  such  problems  as  those  of  Identity 
and  Difference,  Knowledge  and  Reality,  Experi¬ 
ence  and  the  Transcendent,  Idealism  and  Real¬ 
ism,  and  Dualism  and  Monism ;  closing  with  a 
study  of  Knowledge  and  the  Absolute.  The  con¬ 
clusion  Dr.  Ladd  reaches  is:  “Knowledge  is  in¬ 
deed  relative;  but  it  is  itself  the  establishment 
of  a  relation  between  the  Revealer,  the  Absolute 
Self,  and  the  Self  to  whom  the  revelation  comes.  ” 

None  but  a  profound  metaphysician  would  at¬ 
tempt  successfully  to  criticise  this  volume,  and 
surely  none  but  a  philosopher  will  choose  it  as 
summer  reading.  Professor  Ladd  has  given  us 
some  profound  books,  but  in  none  has  he  delved 
:So  deeply  into  problems  fundamental  to  philoso¬ 
phy  and  religion.  We  confess  to  a  headache  in 
trying  to  follow  him  during  the  heated  tqym. 
While  we  feel  that  the  questions  our  author 
(raises  in  this  volume  (for  which  he  modestly 
pleads  indulgence  as  for  a  pioneer  work)  are  not 
all  answered,  we  find  in  it  a  work  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  thinker  worthy  of  a  place  alongside  Kant’s 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  It  is  probably  the 
crown  of  the  Yale  professor’s  life-work,  as  it 
contains  the  conclusions  of  the  life  thought  of 
a  sober  and  reliable  investigator.  As  a  mental 
gymnastic  it  has  great  value ;  as  an  attempt  to 
blaze  a  modern  road  to  a  theory  of  knowledge 
it  has  still  greater  worth,  showing  the  validity 
of  the  content  of  knowledge. 

The  People  fob  Whom  Shakespeare  Wrote. 
By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  fl.25. 

The  relations  of  life  to  literature  are  very 
intimate  and  vital.  No  man  of  our  time  has 
(Studied  them  more  carefully  than  Mr.  Warner. 
Everything  he  writes  is  valuable,  and  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  literary  research  he  is  an  expert  and 
enthusiast;  his  judgments  are  true  and  based  on 
exact  information.  Archaic  English  is  familiar 
to  him  as  modern  is  to  most  of  us;  and  taking 
up  this  book  of  essays  with  its  quaint  and  curi¬ 
ous  illustrations  one  has  the  feeling  of  crossing 
the  threshold  of  some  antique  edifice  where  old 
Anglican  people  and  their  belongings  are  wait¬ 
ing  to  receive  us;  it  is  going  back  three  cen¬ 
turies  and  making  acquaintance  with  our  ances¬ 
tors  whose  memory  is  tradition  and  whose  rela¬ 
tion  to  us  is  matter  for  history. 

We  are  rightly  interested  in  the  growth  of  the 
Essay  out  of  our  environment.  The  old  Essay¬ 
ists  have  passed  on ;  the  new  are  beginning  to 
fill  the  stage.  Our  friend  Hamilton  Mabie  has 
lately,  in  the  Chap  Book,  spoken  with  apprecia 
tion  and  intelligent  discrimination  of  some  of 
our  modern  Essayists.  In  his  enumeration. 


Charles  Dudley  Warner  holds  a  foremost  rank. 
It  helps  us  to  appreciate  the  judgment  of  this 
authority  to  refresh  our  intimacy  with  Warner 
by  a  reading  of  these  four  essays  which  are  the 
latest  received  in  book  form.  Readers  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  have  enjoyed  two  of  them 
already  and  are  prepared  to  give  them  a  fresh 
welcome  in  their  new  setting.  The  companion 
Essays  are  new  to  us,  and  we  think  have  not 
appeared  in  general  literary  dress  until  now. 

The  intrinsic  merit  of  the  book  as  a  study  of 
the  times  of  Shakespeare  commends  it  independ¬ 
ently  to  notice.  We  sometimes  have  thought 
that  the  great  dramatist  was  better  enjoyed, 
as  he  is  certainly  appreciated  to  day  than  in  his 
own  time.  His  fame  grows  with  years,  and  it 
is  a  little  startling  to  feel  that  the  fiavor  of  hie 
work  has  lost  anything  meanwhile.  The  public 
taste  has  changed ;  our  modern  play  goers  are 
intolerant  of  heavy  or  serious  drama  even  if  it 
be  in  the  nature  of  comedy,  and  play  wrights 
know  it  well.  It  seems  to  us  a  misfortune ;  as 
if  the  false  and  frivolous  were  taking  possession 
of  men’s  minds  to  the  detriment  of  all  drama. 
Mr.  Warner’s  book  is  a  tonic,  and  the  whole¬ 
some  influence,  let  us  hope,  will  be  felt  outside 
the  scholarly  circle  to  which  it  first  makes  its 
appeal. 

Hannibal;  Soldier.  Statesman,  Patriot,  and  the 
Crisis  of  the  Struggle  between  Carthage  and 
Rome.  By  William  O'Connor  Morris; 
Scholar  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  Cloth,  11.50;  Half  Morocco, 
SI.  25. 

This  finely  printed  and  illustrated  hand  book, 
the  twenty-first  in  the  series  of  “Heroes  of  Na 
tions,  ”  is  a  work  of  intelligent  and  sensitive 
scholarship.  The  editing  of  ancient  chronicles 
has  been  efiSciently  done ;  and  there  is  enough 
of  the  original,  personal  spirit  of  the  editor,  to 
fuse  the  details  into  a  unique  story.  Looking 
back  to  the  time  when  we  made  Hannibal  the 
theme  of  an  academic  oration,  we  were  glad 
that  our  audience  of  that  day  had  not  read  this 
brilliant  essay,  and  at  the  same  time  we  felt 
envious  of  the  lads  who  are  to  have  this  help 
to  a  truer  understanding  of  our  Carthaginian 
hero.  When  we  confess  that  in  the  school  fight 
we  always  took  the  side  of  Carthage  and  that 
when  we  later  went  down  into  the  Mamertine 
dungeon,  we  thought  more  of  Jugurtha  than 
of  St.  Paul,  it  may  be  thought  by  Romans  that 
our  judgment  is  prejudiced.  But  our  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  the  honor  of  Carthaginian  patriotism, 
and  our  pride  in  the  tremendous  onsets  of  Han¬ 
nibal,  make  it  clear  that  no  book  which  did  in¬ 
justice  to  either  would  escape  our  censure.  The 
purpose  of  this  book  is  to  do  justice  to  both; 
and  our  maturer  feeling  is  satisfied  by  it.  What 
beautiful  books  are  these  I  How  happy  are  the 
boys  whose  libraries  include  the  whole  series! 

Insect  Life.  By  John  Henry  Comstock,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Entomology  at  Cornell  University. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
$2.50. 

There  are  so  many  delightful  books  on  nature 
study  in  these  days  that  it  makes  one  long  to 
live  life  over  again  as  teacher  or  parent,  and 
the  volume  before  us  is  a  particularly  attractive 
one.  The  author  intends  his  book  as  a  guide 
to  recreation,  study,  and  observation  in  the 
fields,  the  pupils  and  teacher,  or  the  parent  with 
the  children  going  abroad  each  provided  with 
“a  sharp  pair  of  eyes,  a  cyanide  bottle^and  an 
insect  net  if  you  have  one.” 

The  first  trip  should  be  after  a  preliminary  talk 
on  the  object  of  the  walk,  confined  perhaps  only  to 
one  variety,  such  as  winged  insects,  the  locust  or 
grasshopper  and  later  on,  other  forme.  After 
the  expedition  the  party  gathers  around  a  table 
and  supplied  with  lenses  study  the  parts  as  the 
teacher  describes  them.  As  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  are  identified  notes  are, taken  till  that 
specimen  is  fully  disposed  of.  Then  follow 
directions  for  making  collections  and  how  to 
mount  and  preserve  specimens,  and  what  child 


does  not  enjoy  this  ?  Each  pupil  is  encouraged 
to  make  a  permanent  collection  for  himself,  or 
for  the  school  to  preserve,  each  student  to  be 
assigned  a  special  department  so  that  competi¬ 
tion  becomes  an  added  stimulus.  The  readers 
are  taught  to  distinguish  poison  ivy  from  other 
harmless  climbers,  that  they  may  not  suffer 
from  theii  walks.  Nothing  could  be  clearer, 
easier,  yet  more  systematic  than  the  method 
observed. 

Part  First  is  an  outlined  course  of  study  of 
insect  life  in  various  localities:  Pond  Life, 
Brook  Life,  Orchard  Life,  Forest  Life,  Roadside 
Life,  so  that  the  study  can  easily  be  adapted  to 
the  local  conditions.  Part  Second  gives  general 
directions  for  collecting  and  preserving  insects. 
The  illustrations  are  profuse  and  exceedingly 
helpful  as  object  lessons.  Here  and  there  are 
poetical  references  to  insects  which  will  tend, 
both  to  stimulate  the  pupil’s  love  of  poetry 
and  bring  him  in  closer  sympathy  with  the 
world  of  life  around  him. 

The  book  cannot  fail  to  inspire  an  interest  in 
the  study  of  insect  life  either  in  the  teacher 
who  is  preparing  a  lesson,  the  youth  who  is 
studying  by  himself,  or  the  adult  who  wishes  to 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  his  outing  by  learning 
something  new.  All  need  to  approach  nature  by 
the  same  path. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Joan  Seaton,  a  story  of  Percival  Dion  “Parsi¬ 
fal,”  in  the  Yorkshire  Dales ;  by  Mary  Beau¬ 
mont.  A  strong  story  and  strongly  written.  We 
have  enjoyed  the  reading  of  it  and  we  can 
promise  as  much  to  any  one  who  is  glad  of  fresh 
glimpses  of  life  in  new  scenes,  with  sound  char¬ 
acters  in  the  ascendant  and  nature  all  in  sym¬ 
pathy.  Of  course  there  is  a  villain  and  some¬ 
thing  of  a  tragedy;  there  is  the  old  fight  with 
heredity,  environment  and  all  the  haps  of  liv¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  developments  are  not  stale  and  the 
infinite  variety  of  manly  and  womanly  graces, 
is  here  made  use  of  to  interest  as  well  as  to  in¬ 
struct.  The  religious  tone  is  healthful  and  not 
hackneyed  either  in  phrase  or  temper.  We  like 
the  “Passon”  (dialect  for  parson)  best  at  the 
end;  and  we  do  not  object  to  his  self-appointed 
housekeeper  whose  wit  and  skill  joined  with 
clairvoyancy  make  up  a  very  important  person¬ 
age  in  the  play.  Her  dog  is  a  hero  of  hie  royal 
race,  lovable  and  grand.  We  feel  indebted  to 
Mary  Beaumont  for  an  introduction  to  life  in 
the  Yorkshire  Dales;  and  if  the  picture  is  not 
true  to  the  life,  it  is  so  life-like  that  it  satisfies 
and  delights  as  well.  We  know  the  son  of  a 
vicar  in  that  section  of  Yorkshire  and  we  have 
already  matched  him  in  our  minds  with  the 
best  of  the  “Red  Stanfields,”  and  find  him 
fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  occasion. 
What  a  world  of  the  glory  and  the  tragedy  of 
English  life  is  in  that  strong  woman^s  cr^, 
“Oh,  my  man.  Delhi  is  taken  and  Kirster  is 
dead  I”  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  and  Company.) 

Dr.  Bradford  is  well  known  as  a  preacher  of 
practical  Christianity,  exalting  life  above  belief, 
though  he  does  not  depreciate  the  latter.  In 
The  Growing  Revelation,  he  has  given  us  a 
selection  of  sermons  preached  in  this  country 
and  in  England  in  which  themes  practical  and 
theological  (if  these  two  terms  be  not  mutually 
inclusive)  are  developed  along  the  lines  for  which 
he  is  celebrated  as  a  public  teacher.  Such  titles 
as  “The  Vision  of  God,  Love  and  Life,  The 
Coming  Church,  The  Growing  Revelation  of 
Christ”  indicate  what  paths  of  thought  are  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  book  does  not  deal,  as  one  might 
conjecture  from  its  title,  with  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  Bible.  Its  subject  is  clear 
ness  of  perception  of  the  revelation  God  is  daily 
making  in  life  in  this  age.  One  sermon  alone 
that  on  “The  Church  a  Society  of  Saviours.’ 
would  justify  the  publication  of  the  volume 
By  this  means  Dr.  Bradford  addresses  a  larg 
audience  than  originally  heard  the  addressee 
and  be  will  be  listened  to  with  respect  and  ben 
fit.  (New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50 
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LITEKABT  NOTES. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  tor  July  contaios,  ae 
usual,  a  dumber  of  articlee  of  capital  impor¬ 
tance.  In  the  first  rank  stand  two  which  are 
continued  from  the  April  number — Professor  J. 
M.  P.  Metcalf’s  discussion  of  the  Tell-el-Amama 
Letters,  and  President  Henry  Morton’s  review 
of  The  Coem<^ony  of  Genesis  and  its  reconcilers. 
The  former  article  shows  not  only  thorough  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  in  this  particular  field,  but  a 
fine  perception  of  the  logical  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  facts.  The  discussion  of  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  Habiri,  that  “obscure  foe  of  the 
Canaanitish  race,’’  whose  name  is  so  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  word  Hebrew,  is  very  luminous. 
Professor  Metcalf  brings  all  known  facte  to  bear 
upon  his  conclusion,  which  is  that  Habiri  is 
equivalent  to  Hebrew  and  that  these  were  nomad 
tribes  who  were  making  a  systematic  effort  to  press 
into  Palestine.  The  interesting  fact  shown  by 
many  Hebrew  glosses  in  the  letters,  is  that 
Hebrew  was  without  question  a  spoken  language 
of  Canaan  at  this  period.  President  Morton 
continues  his  very  acute  criticism  on  Profes¬ 
sor  Guyot’s  method  of  “reconciling’’  Genesis 
i.  with  science,  and  goes  on  to  apply  the  same 
treatment  to  the  teachings  on  this  subject  of 
Professor  Dana,  Sir  William  Dawson  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  showing  how  ail  alike  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  ways  have  permitted  their  zeal  for  a  thwry 
or  a  priori  assumptions  to  obscure  their  scien¬ 
tific  percentions.  The  writer’s  own  conclusion 
will  be  vitiated  for  many  readers,  as  for  the 
editor  of  the  review,  by  his  assumption  of  the 
critical  theory  of  the  date  of  Genesis  i.  as 
proven  beyond  argument,  but  he  draws  from  his 
study  of  the  chapter  a  very  cogent  inference 
“that  not  knowledge  of  the  facte  since  discov¬ 
ered  by  natural  sciences,  but  the  natural  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas  and  objects  was  the  origin  of 
the  order  found  in  the  creation  narrative  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  ’’  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen 
contributes  a  noteworthy  article  on  The  Bloody 
Sweat  of  our  Lord,  Dr.  James  Monroe  gives  a 
somewhat  popular  study  of  Joseph  as  a  States¬ 
man  with  special  reference  to  its  application  to 
present  day  Statesmanship.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  recent  developments  have  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied  the  writer’s  rose  colored  view  of  what  may 
be  hoped  from  our  present  administration.  An 
interesting  paper  on  Improved  Homes  for  Wage 
Hamers  is  at  once  historical  and  practical.  It 
is  by  the  Rev.  James  G.  Johnson  of  Chicago. 
Professor  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie’s  study  of  Evo¬ 
lution  Theories  and  Christian  Doctrine  is  inci¬ 
dentally  valuable  in  showing  the  evils  of  a  care¬ 
less  use  of  terms  by  such  defenders  of  the  faith 
ae  Professor  Le  Conte  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  in 
their  adoption  and  promulgation  of  evolutionary 
doctrines,  and  particularly  interesting  in  its  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  effect  upon  Christian  doctrines, 
especially  those  of  Revelation  and  of  Sin,  of  the 
growing  acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution. 

Those  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  great  Northwestern  section 
of  our  country  should  read  the  Northwest  Maga¬ 
zine,  which  is  published  monthly  at  St.  Paul, 
and  gives  most  interesting  reports  of  the  various 
industries  and  enterprises  in  all  the  States  of 
that  section,  the  many  fine  illustrations  adding 
much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  periodical. 
The  July  number  opens  with  a  description  of 
“The  South  Dakota  Indians  and  Their  Schools, ’’ 
which  furnishes  an  unanswerable  argument  to 
those  thoughtless  people  who  may  still  hold  that 
the  Indian  is  incapable  of  education  and  civili¬ 
zation.  Then  follows  an  aticle  on  the  “Towns. 
Mines  and  Valleys  in  Washington  and  Oregon,’’ 
“A  Glimpse  of  Hotel  Life  in  Winnipeg,  Mani¬ 
toba.,’’  “At  the  Head  of  the  Lakes,’’  with  fine 
pictures  of  the  “Terrace  Drive  in  and  about 
Duluth,’’  and  the  “Great  Duluth  Superior 
Drawbridge’’  just  opened.  “A  Trip  to  the  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Ontario  Gold  Fields.’’  and  an  account 
of  “Winnipeg’s  Great  Industrial  Exhibition.’’ 

It  is  reported  that  a  new  work  of  Calvin’s  has 
lately  been  discovered  at  Bessinges,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Cartier.  It  is  written  in  French  and  is 
a  defence,  or  protest,  against  the  action  of  the 
authorities  in  decreeing  the  banishment  of  the 
French  nobleman,  Jacques  de  Bourgogne,  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  property,  for  the  crime  of 
heresy.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  has 
been  impossible  to  discover  any  trace  of  this 
work  until  now. 

A  generous  offer  has  been  made  by  the  Century 
Magazine  of  twelve  prizes  of  8250  each,  three  a 
year,  for  four  successive  years  to  a  college  grad¬ 
uate.  with  a  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts,  for 
the  best  poem,  the  best  essay;  and  the  beet  short 
story.  The  work  must  be  sent  in  before  the  first 
of  June  of  the  year  following  graduation,  and 
those  who  have  just  complete  their  college 
course  have  the  first  chance  to  compete  and  will 
find  in  it  a  good  opportunity  to  try  their  literary 
wings. 


OUR  NEW  FRONT  PORCH. 

A  Memory  of  One  of  the  grand  old  men  of 
a  past  Generation. 

We  of  the  Front  Porch  family  have  been 
moving  lately  three  blocks  to  the  front  and  half 
a  block  to  the  left,  and  have  faced  around  to 
the  North.  So  that  instead  of  looking  out  the 
open  window  through  the  vine  clad  porch  to  the 
South,  we  now  look  to  the  North  over  a  double 
terraced  yard  under  the  wide  spreading  branches 
of  a  great  elm  tree,  which  is  one  of  the  land¬ 
marks  of  our  little  city.  This  splendid  tree 
lacks  only  three  inches  of  measuring  twelve  feet 
around  its  trunk  at  the  smallest  circumference 
between  its  roots  and  branches. 

This  house  was  once  the  home  of  Senator  D. 
D.  Pratt,  and  still  belongs  to  his  estate.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  senator  bought  it  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  its  former  owner  boasted 
tHat  he  received  “ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
place  and  five  thousand  for  the  tree;’’  It  is 
certainly  a  noble  specimen  of  the  forest  prime¬ 
val  and  has  witnessed  many  an  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  town.  “The  oldest  inhabi¬ 
tant’’  declares  it  has  always  looked  as  large  ae 
now. 

Twenty  years  ago  last  month  Senator  Pratt 
died  in  the  room  across  the  hall  yonder,  and  a 
most  interesting  incident  is  current  history  in 
this  community  in  connection  with  his  death. 
He  was  a  native  of  Maine  though  he  spent  his 
childhood  and^youth  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  Collie  in  1831. 
The  next  year  he  came  to  Indiana  to  make  his 
home;  taught  school  for  a  time,  then  studied 
law  at  Indianapolis,  and  finally  settled  here  at 
Logansport  in  1836.  After  filling  various  posi¬ 
tions  of  public  trust,  be  was  elected  to  Congress 
and  before  taking  hie  seat  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator.  After  the  expiration  of  bis 
term  he  retired  to  hie  home  here,  honored  and 
respected  by  all. 

On  a  Sabbath  morning  in  June,  1877,  he  sat 
on  this  porch  dictating  to  his  daughter  some 
recollections  of  hie  early  life.  He  described  a 
journey  be  had  taken  while  yet  a  young  man, 
from  Indianapolis  to  Cincinnati.  It  was  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  railroads.  He  made  the  trip  on 
horseback  and  as  he  was  starting,  some  business 
men  of  Indianapolis  asked  him  to  take  charge  of 
some  thousands  of  dollars — a  large  amount  for 
those  days — and  deliver  it  to  the,bank  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  The  money  was  put  in  his  saddle  bags, 
with  no  other  security  than  confidence  in  the 
young  man’s  personal  integrity. 

Mure  than  forty  years  afterwards  the  senator, 
sitting  on  this  porch,  was  telling  his  daughter 
about  this  journey.  One  evening,  he  said,  just 
at  dusk,  he  rode  his  horse  out  on  the  bluffs  over¬ 
looking  the  Ohio  river,  when  he  saw  a  large 
steamer  rounding  the  bend  of  the  river  above, 
which  was  bound  for  New  Orleans.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  it  flashed  into  his  mind,  “Here  is  your 
opportunity.  Why  not  board  this  boat,  go  to 
New  Orleans  and  start  out  in  the  world  with  this 
money  as  your  own  and  your  fortune  is  made  at 
once  ?’’  But  at  the  same  moment  came  into  hie 
mind,  as  he  himself  put  it  to  his  daughter,  the 
recollection  of  a  humble  farm  house  a  thousand 
miles  away,  over  rivers  and  mountains,  where 
bis  dear  old  mother  was  sitting  on  a  bench 
reading  to  hpr  boy  out  of  the  Bible.  That 
thought  of  hie  mother  was  proof  against  any 
temptation  that  the  world  could  offer. 

Here' the  old  man  paused,  saying:  “We  will 
finish  this  another  time.’’  His  daughter  ob¬ 
served  that  he  seemed  to  be  overcome  with  emo¬ 
tion,  perhaps  at  the  recollection  of  his  mother. 
But  he  relapsed  into  unconsciousness,  and  in 
spite  of  ail  efforts  to  restore  him,  died  in  less 
than  an^hour.  This  incident  suggested  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  by  a  well  known  writer  (Sarah  T. 


Bolton),  which  are  taken  from  a  local  paper  of 
years  gone  by : 

DANIEL  D.  PRATT. 

"We  will  finish  this  another  time," 

He  said,  with  emotion  he  could  not  stay— 

But  the  story,  crowned  with  a  thought  sublime. 

Was  finished  then,  in  the  Lord’s  own  way. 

It  simply  told  of  time  and  place 
Where  a  brave  young  heart  on  trial  stood 
With  a  strong  temptation,  face  to  face. 

Eschewed  the  evil  and  chose  the  good. 

A  beautiful  lesson  of  heart  and  pen— 

Not  taught  for  a  price  in  gold  or  fame. 

But  to  strengthen  the  hearts  of  tempted  men. 

And  stay  young  feet  from  the  path  of  shame. 

And  he,  who  had  passed  that  hour  supreme 
With  a  blameless  conscience  a 'id  stainless  hand. 
Had  gained  a  height  in  the  world’s  esteem 
Where  only  the  noble  few  may  stand. 

Earnest  and  upright,  trusted  and  true. 

He  bridged  no  duty  for  ease  or  gain. 

But  faithfully  did  what  be  found  to  do. 

And  kept  his  record  undimmed  by  stain. 

And,  looking  back  on  the  way  he  past. 

Through  the  shade  and  shine  of  storm  and  sun. 

To  the  bumble  home  where  his  lot  was  cast. 

When  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  youth  begun— 

Where  a  tender  mother's  love  had  sown 
Good  seeds,  when  the  morning  dew  was  rife. 

And,  prayerfully,  laid  the  corner-stone 
Of  a  truly  good  and  useful  life: 

He  felt  the  clasp  of  a  gentle  hand 
That  drew  him  in  by  an  unseen  door 
To  the  light  and  life  of  that  blessed  land 
Where  the  soul  finds  rest  forever  more. 

And  the  silent  messenger  of  grace 
So  quickly  wrought  the  eternal  will 
That  those  who  looked  on  his  pallid  face 
Could  never  know  when  his  heart  grew  still. 

Many  will  follow  as  years  go  by. 

And  some  will  leave  an  immortal;name; 

But  never  a  man  will  live  and  die 
With  a  truer  heait  or  fairer  fame. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 
Logansport,  Ind.,  July,  1897. 

The  calling  of  Rev.  Prof.  Henry  C.  Minton 
from  his  successful  work  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  San  Anselmo,  California,  to  Centre 
College,  Danville,  Kentucky,  and  of  Dr.  Will¬ 
iam  J.  Chichester  from  hie  phenomenal  success 
in  Los  Angeles,  to  Chicago,  leaves  the  Pacific 
Coast  sensibly  poorer  and  weaker,  and  this  with 
no  disparagement  of  those  that  remain,  for  no 
city  or  section  East  or  West  could  spare  two 
such  men  without  experience  of  serious  loss. 
But  we  trust  that  the  important  posts  they  leave 
vacant  will  shortly  be  worthily  filled. 

MEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York:  Familiar 
Features  of  the  Roadside.  The  Flowers,  Shrubs, 

Birds  and  Insects'  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  $1.75. - 

The  Library  of  Useful  Stories.  The  Story  of  the 
Atmosphere:  Douglas  Archibald.  40  cents. 

The  International  Society,  New  York:  A  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  World's  Best  Literature  Vol.  XI. — 
XII.  Eldited  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  Citizen 
Bird.  Scenes  from  Bira  Life  in  Plain  Blnglish  for 
Beginners;  Mabel  Osgood  Wright  and  Elliott  Coues. 
$1.50. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Publishing  House; 
Our  Doctrines:  R.  V.  Foster. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  AND  COMPANY,  Philadelphia: 
Partisan  Politics.  The  Evil  and  the  Remedy; 
James  Sayles  Brown.  50  cents. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  July:  The  Musician;  The  Home  Missionary; 
Architecture  and  Building;  Our  Animal  Friends: 
Typographical  Journal;  Brick  Church  Life;  The 
Critic;  North  VVest  Magazine;  Fortnightly  Review. 

For  August:  What  to  Eat;  Forum;  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Messenaer;  Presbyterian  Quarterly;  Atlantic 
Monthly:  Harper’s;  Godey’s  Magazine;  The  Sail¬ 
or’s  Magazine. 

PAMPHLETS. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Necrologicd  Report  presented  to  the  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1897. 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  1805. 

Catalogue  of  Mary  Holmes  Seminary,  West  Point, 
Miss.,  1^7 

United  States  Commission  on  Boundary  Betweeik 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  Report  and  Ac¬ 
companying  Papers.  Volume  II.  Washington,  18^ 
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♦ 

The  Occideot  of  San  Francisco,  July  15th, 
writes  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Convention, 
and  the  impressions  made  upon  the  coast  public 
by  its  numbers  and  spirit.  Since  transconti¬ 
nental  railroads  were  built  they  were  never  so 
strained  to  perform  their  part.  The  first  evening 
after  the  formal  opening,  when  crowds  tested 
the  capacity  of  two  Pavilions,  and  Odd  Fellows 
Hall,  and  an  overflow  meeting  of  two  thousand 
or  more  was  being  addressed  in  the  street,  it  was 
announced  that  twenty-six  belated  trains  were 
still  on  the  way  between  Ogden  and  San  Fran- 
ciscol  It  is  estimated  that  about  40,000  indi¬ 
viduals  were  carried,  most  of  them  Endeavorers, 
but  not  all.  Our  contemporary  further  says : 

Size  counts  for  a  good  deal  in  California,  and 
many  of  the  citizens  of  the  far  West  have  bad 
the  impression  that  the  forces  of  Christianity 
were  rather  weak,  and  its  influence  insignifi¬ 
cant.  But  when  the  Endeavor  hosts  came  pour¬ 
ing  in  “like  a  mighty  army’’  they  began  to  real¬ 
ize  that  there  was  a  greater  power  representing 
Christianity  than  they  had  counted  upon. 

The  fact  that  so  many  people  at  so  great  ex¬ 
pense  have  come  such  a  distance  because  of  their 
interest  in  the  upbuilding  and  extension  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  such  as  have  no  interest  in 
that  kingdom  or  no  concern  for  its  advancement. 

And  the  presence  of  the  enthusiastic  throng  is 
a  great  encouragement  to  the  Christians.  Know 
ing  that  many  are  enlisted  in  the  same  cause 
is  cheering.  And  realizing  that  so  many  more 
of  our  friends,  having  seen  the  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  we  labor,  have  a  greater 
interest  in  us  and  more  sympathy  for  us,  we 
must  be  stimulated  to  greater  effort  and  so  to 
greater  results. 

These  influences  which  are  already  apparent 
are  sufficient  to  fully  justify  the  effort  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Convention. 

That  which  characterized  the  meetings  of  the 
Convention,  and  which  will  affect  all  who  at¬ 
tended  most,  and  through  them  those  who  did 
not  attend,  was  the  spirit  of  preparation  for  ser¬ 
vice.  As  the  different  parts  of  a  great  army, 
drilled  according  to  the  tactics  peculiar  to  each 
part,  are  then  marshalled  against  the  foe,  so 
this  army  of  Christian  soldiers,  drilled  in  their 
particular  denominations  but  realizing  that  this 
particular  drill  was  for  one  great  common  pur 
pose  were  lined  up  against  the  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ. 


The  Examiner’s  editor.  Dr  H.  L.  Wayland, 
refers  to  a  recent  appointment  by  the  President, 
of  wide  public  interest: 

Mr.  John  Russell  Young,  just  appointed  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  new  Congressional  Library,  is  an 
honored  citizen  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  born 
in  Downingtown,  a  few  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
and  was  the  war  correspondent  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Press,  1861-64.  He  is  one  of  the  few  per¬ 
sons  now  surviving  who  was  on  the  platform 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  Gettysburg  address. 
Later  he  became  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  still  later,  as  representative 
of  The  Herald,  he  accompanied  General  Grant 
on  his  tour  around  the  world.  The  result  of 
this  journey  was  bis  exceedingly  entertaining 
book.  Around  the  World  with  Grant.  He  was, 
under  President  Arthur.  Minister  to  China. 
1882  85.  As  president  of  the  Union  League  he 
has  welcomed  to  its  hospitalities  many  eminent 
men  of  our  own  and  other  countries.  While  he 
is  not  a  bookish  man,  and  has  not  made  a  spe 
cialtyof  books  and  biography  (so  far  as  1  know), 
yet  be  is  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  quick¬ 
ness  of  mind.  A  knowledge  of  books  is  not  the 
only,  perhaps  hardly  the  tirst,  qualitication  re 
quired  in  the  bead  of  the  Congressional  Library. 
He  has  to  represent  the  Library  to  the  outside 
world,  and  especially  to  members  of  Congress, 
whose  good  will  is  essential  in  order  to  its  pros¬ 
perity.  I  think  it  very  likely  that  he  will  be 
more  successful  in  keeping  public  men  in  touch 
with  the  Library  than  if  be  bad  spent  all  bis 
days  in  the  midst  of  alcoves  and  in  the  study 
of  catalogues.  And  the  strictly  professional  ele¬ 
ment  will  be  secured  in  the  retention  of  Mr. 
A.  R.  Spofford,  for  the  past  thirty  two  years  the 
chief  librarian.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Young, 
coming  in  from  the  outside  world,  will  be  more 
ready  to  adopt  the  new  methods  than  if  he  had 
spent  a  third  of  a  century  within  the  walls  of 


the  Library  and  had  become  rather  set  in  his 
ideas.  It  is  stated,  apparently  by  authority, 
that  all  Mr.  Young’s  appointments  will  Iw  made 
on  the  ground  of  merit  and  fitness.  This  pur¬ 
pose  seems  to  be  carried  out  in  the  appointment 
of  David  Hutcheson  as  superintendent  of  the 
reading  room,  a  position  which  he  has  held  for 
fourteen  years,  having  been  connected  with  the 
Library  for  twenty-two  years,  and  also  in  the 
selection  of  Thomas  G.  Alvord  as  superintendent 
of  the  art-room.  It  is  peculiarly  to  be  desired 
that  in  appointments  to  this  department  of 
the  public  service  politics  should  have  no  place. 


The  American  Hebrew  addresses  several  ex¬ 
hortations  and  entreaties  to  the  Lambeth  Con¬ 
ference,  which  began  its  sessions  at  Canterbury 
on  the  close  of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee.  That  no 
Jews  are  really  converted  to  Christianity  is 
roundly  asserted  or  at  least  constantly  implied 
by  nearly  all  Jewish  writers  and  publications,  as 
readers  who  see  the  latter  must  be  a  war?. 
But  the  first  specification,  or  rather  appeal,  here 
quoted  is  not  wide  of  the  mark,  seeing  the 
Russian  Church  has  a  representative  at  this 
great  Conference  of  the  Anglicans.  Our  con¬ 
temporary  thus  sets  forth  their  duty  as  it  con¬ 
ceives  it: 

1.  Read  the  mean,  unmanly,  unchristian  treat¬ 
ment  of  Jews  in  Russia.  Use  your  influence  to 
bring  the  shocking  state  of  things  to  the  notice 
of  the  Czar  personally,  and  not  through  a 
bureaucracy  which  would  strangle  your  repre¬ 
sentations  especially  as  officials  would  be  impli¬ 
cated  and  their  wickedness  revealed.  The  con¬ 
ditions  that  obtain  in  the  so  called  “Jewish 
Pale, ’’ the  district  in  which  the  Russian  Jews 
are  confined  by  law,  will  move  your  compassion 
and  stir  your  sense  of  justice.  You  will  find 
details,  sad  enough,  in  the  official  reports,  t.  e., 
reports  gathered  even  from  Russian  official 
sources,  issued  in  the  last  “Bulletinde  I’Alliance 
Isra.  Universelle. ’’  Paris. 

The  duty  of  the  Church  to  Judaism  is  to  free 
its  followers  from  Russian  injustice,  from  intol¬ 
erance  in  Roumania,  where  they  are  shut  out 
of  public  schools;  and  a  further  duty  of  the 
Church,  let  us  most  respectfully  contend,  is  to 
use  its  influence  to  correct  the  charge  annually 
brought  against  the  Jews,  chiefly  in  Greek 
Church  countries,  that  they  use  human  blood  in 
Passover  celebrations!  Risum  teneatis,  amici — 
yes,  even  in  these  days,  that  wickedly  false 
charge  is  brought,  and  the  lie  of  it  is  a  blot  on 
the  Christian  Church.  Is  it  not  your  duty, 
O  bishops,  to  stamp  upon  that  lie  ? 

If.  From  time  to  time,  we  read  exposes  of 
converted  Jews.  We  are  told  from  time  to  time 
of  Jews  converted.  We  know  them  to  be 
Russian  Jews.  We  know  that  they  could  have 
escaped  persecution  and  all  disabilities  in 
Russia,  had  they  embraced  Christianity.  We 
know  they  refused  and  preferred  to  suffer. 
Why  should  they  be  converted  here  ?  We  answer 
that  their  conversion  is  false,  it  is  assumed  for 
wordly  gain.  We  dare  assert  that  out  of  five 
hundred  “converted  Jews’’ — if  indeed  that 
number  has  been  convened — four  hundred  and 
fifty  shake  off  their  baptism  in  as  many  days 
when  they  move  away.  And  we  dare  assert  that 
it  is  doubtful  if  even  one  out  of  the  whole  five 
hundred  fails  to  die  a  Jew  by  saying  on  his 
deathbed  the  Shemang,  or  confession  of  Hebrew 
faith,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  all  suffered 
exile  from  Russia  and  to  the  words  of  which 
their  myriad  martyrs  died. 

O  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church,  stop  this 
hypocrisy !  Your  duty  to  Judaism  is  not  to  con¬ 
vert  Jews,  but  to  accord  them  the  same  liberty 
to  interpret  the  Bible  according  to  their  own 
intelligence,  even  as  you  claim  that  right  for 
yourselves. 


The  Central  Presbyterian  noting  the  tenor  of 
a  Magazine  article,  to  the  effect  that  there  has 
been  a  marked  deterioration  in  the  intellectual, 
moral  and  religious  status  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  in  New  England,  gives  this  as  the  remedy 
for  such  decadence : 

A  ministry  that  believes  that  sin  is  an  awful 
reality  in  all  human  hearts,  and  that  there  is 
no  cure  save  in  the  gospel  of  God’s  Redeeming 
grace.  The  trouble  is  that  the  ministry  have 
lost  faith  in  the  truth  of  God,  and  are  preach¬ 
ing  “another  gospel  which  is  not  another,’’  the 
gospel  of  culture,  and  sentiment,  and  reform  and 
the  dear  knows  what  all,  rather  than  the  one 
saving  gospel  of  divine  love  to  a  lost  and  ruined 


world.  Mr.  Mood}  used  to  tell  of  a  man  who 
moved  his  family  to  a  new  home.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  came  promptly  to  tell  him  that  the  water 
in  the  well  was  bad,  and  would  bring  sickness 
and  death.  “And  what  do  you  think  the  man 
did?’’  said  Mr.  Moody.  “Why,  he  went  into 
the  village  and  bought  a  can  of  paint,  and 
painted  the  old  pump',  as  if  that  would  heal 
the  poisoned  water  in  the  well.’’ 

Not  superior  education,  nor  any  new  methods, 
not  reduction  in  the  number  of  churches,  but  a 
converted  and  consecrated  ministry  that  does 
not  shun  to  declare  to  the  people  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  We  know  communities  in  rural 
sections,  where  churches  are  filled,  where  the 
pulpit  has  not  lost  power,  where  the  fruits  of 
morality  and  right  living  are  produced  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Christian  homes,  and  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  grow  up  and  go  out  to  lives  of  integrity 
and  honor.  And  these  things  are  in  a  land 
where  the  Bible  is  still  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  hope  of  the  world  is  in  Christ  and  Him  cru¬ 
cified. 


The  Southern  Churchman,  noting  how  things 
are  proceeding  in  Episcopal  quarters  here  in  New 
York,  says: 

That  is  a  quaint  notion  of  Dr.  Huntington’s 
to  establish  fourteen  diaconate  funds  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  each  for  the  support  of  as  many 
deacons  and  deaconesses  to  labor  in  Grace  par¬ 
ish.  Dr.  Huntington  instances  the  seven  orig¬ 
inal  deacons,  Stephen,  Philip,  Prochorus,  Ni- 
canor,  Timon,  Parmenas  and  Nicolas,  chosen  by 
the  Jerusalem  Christians  as  his  authority  for 
fixing  the  number  at  seven.  Of  these  seven, 
six  would  be  at  the  clergy  house  at  the  chapel 
settlement  and  one  in  residence  at  Grace  house 
adjoining  the  church. 

The  tenure  of  office  would  be  two  years.  The 
idea  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  adopted  by 
hospitals  with  their  house  staff.  There,  too, 
the  term  of  office  is  two  years,  and  a  certain 
number  leave  each  year,  making  room  for  new 
comers.  I  can  conceive  nothing  better  for  a 
young,  callow  student,  than  to  be  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  one  of  these  appointments. 

The  value  of  deaconesses  has,  of  course,  been 
well  understood  for  a  longer  time,  and  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  women  are  much  more  amenable  to 
discipline;  but  this  taking  a  young  fellow  out  of 
the  seminary,  often  too  full  of  conceit  and  burn¬ 
ing  to  inflict  bis  immature  ideas  on  some  un¬ 
fortunate  congregation,  and  putting  him  down 
on  the  first  rung  of  a  ladder,  up  which  for  two 
years  he  must  climb  with  patience  and  meek¬ 
ness  is  simply  great. 

If  more  of  our  seminary  graduates  had  been 
taught  that  first  principle  to  obey  before  seeking 
to  command,  more  successful  rectors  would  be 
seen  than  now  is  the  case. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  says  that  the 
promise  that  men  shall  reap  in  due  season,  if 
they  faint  not,  is  being  remarkably  fulfilled  just 
now  in  China : 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  pamphlets, 
leaflets  and  other  publications  grossly  misrepre¬ 
senting  Christianity  and  the  Christian  missions 
in  China,  and  stirring  the  people  to  riotous 
and  murderous  assaults  on  the  Missions,  came 
from  Hunan.  The  writer  was  Chow  Han,  his 
publisher  Leng  Mow  hwa.  The  Rev.  Griffith 
John,  D.  D.,  from  Hankow,  China,  writes  to  the 
Christian  World,  London,  that  he  has  recently 
had  a  visit  from  Chow  Han's  publisher,  who 
informed  him  that  Chow  Han  had  retired  to 
bis  native  place,  had  discontinued  writing  anti- 
Christian  books  and  pamphlets,  and  is  now 
reading  Christian  literature.  Dr.  John  says 
that  the  report  of  Chow  Han’s  conversion  is  un¬ 
founded.  The  missionary  ba^  been  sending  to> 
him  many  books  in  succession,  religious  and 
scientific,  has  written  to  him  repeatedly,  and 
is  now  assured  that  “our  arch  enemy,”  as  he 
styles  the  Chinaman,  has  passed  through  an 
important  change  of  mind.  Ihe  Chinese  au¬ 
thor  is  not  without  virtues  He  had  a  consid¬ 
erable  estate,  but  has  disposed  of  all  of  it  except 
a  piece  of  land  large  enough  to  support  his 
family  in  plain  living,  and  worth  about  12,500. 
He  has  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  anti- for¬ 
eign  faction  and  is  studying  Christian  publica¬ 
tions.  May  there  not  be  many  such  men  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  world,  who  are  reading  Christian 
books,  tracts  and  pamphlets  ?  How  important, 
therefore,  our  prayers  that  God  will  bless  His 
truth  wherever  it  may  be,  and  will  accompany 
it  with  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ! 
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XXXII.— PAUL’S  Final  return  to 
JERUSALEM. 

Acts  zx.  3 — zxi.  16. 

The  three  months  of  Paul’s  sojourn  in  Corinth 
probably  brought  him  to  the  early  spring  of  the 
year  59  A.O.  The  time  for  his  visit  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  WHS  now  at  hand,  and  the  season  for  seafar¬ 
ing  having  arrived,  he  proposed  to  take  ship 
from  Cenchrea  (the  seaport  of  Corinth)  for  some 
port  in  Syria.  But  the  Jews  of  Corinth,  who 
had  probably  nourished  a  grudge  against  Paul 
ever  since  the  time  when  they  had  so  ignomini- 
ously  failed  to  prevail  on  the  governor  Uallio 
to  silence  him,  had  been  concocting  a  plan  to 
silence  him  effectually,  probably  by  assassination 
while  on  shipboard.  Paul  heard  of  this  scheme 
just  in  time,  and  secretly  left  Corinth  by  land, 
a  change  in  hie  plan  which  gave  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  the  Macedonian  churches,  Berea 
and  Iheeealonica  as  well  as  Philippi. 

The  better  to  keep  Paul’s  departure  a  secret, 
hie  companions,  seven  in  number,  went  by  sea  to 
Troas.  These  companions  were  probably  the 
custodians  of  the  funds  collected  for  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  church.  Gaiue  and  Timotheus  appear  to 
have  had  charge  of  the  money  collected  in  Gala¬ 
tia,  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  of  that  collected 
in  Asia  Minor,  Sopater,  Aristarchus  and  Secun- 
due  of  the  contributions  from  Macedonia.  Per¬ 
haps  Luke  had  charge  of  the  contribution  from 
Achaia ;  it  is  very  certain  that  Paul  would  not 
let  any  of  it  pass  through  his  hands  (Lesson 
xzvii).  Luke,  however,  had  probably  returned 
before  this  to  Philippi,  of  which  church  he  had 
been  in  charge,  for  he  is  not  named  among  the 
companions  of  Paul  in  Ckirinth. 

Tarrying  in  Philippi  for  the  Jewish  Passover, 
Paul,  accompanied  by  Luke,  set  sail  (from 
Neapolis)  for  Troas.  They  must  have  encoun¬ 
tered  calms  or  contrary  winds,  for  whereas  they 
had  before  sailed  from  Troas  to  Neapolis  in  two 
days  (Acts  zvi.  10,  11)  the  journey  now  occupied 
five.  A  further  delay  of  seven  days  at  Troas  must 
have  been  very  trying  to  Paul,  who  was  impa¬ 
tient  to  reach  Jerusalem ;  but  he  made  the  most 
of  it  for  building  up  the  little  church  of  Troas. 
Especially  on  the  evening  before  sailing,  the 
whole  church  having  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
Lord’s  Supper  and  hear  Paul  preach,  the  apos¬ 
tle  was  so  on  fire  with  the  truths  he  had  to  pre¬ 
sent,  that  be  preached  on  unheeding  the  flight 
of  time  until  one  young  man,  overcome  with  the 
heat  of  the  crowded  room,  fell  asleep,  and  as  he 
was  sitting  in  an  open  window  he  lost  his  bal¬ 
ance  and  fell  to  the  ground,  being  taken  up 
dead.  Paul  hastened  down  to  the  court,  stilled 
the  agitation  of  the  crowd  and  recalled  the  young 
man  to  life. 

When  morning  dawned,  Paul’s  companions 
went  on  board  ship,  but  Paul,  glad  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  silent  thought  and  prayer,  went  on 
foot  across  the  long  promontory  south  of  Troas 
which  ships  have  to  round.  The  walk  to  Assos 
was  about  nineteen  miles  by  a  fine  Roman  road ; 
the  ship’s  course  was  fully  twice  as  long.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  delay  in  Paul’s  joining 
the  ship  at  Assos,  and  they  sailed  away  to  Mity- 
lene,  about  ten  miles  distant,  on  the  island  of 
Lesbos. 

Here  the  ship  took  harbor  for  the*  night,  for 
the  Passover  moon  was  now  gone,  and  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  these  waters  is  intricate.  The  next 
day  they  sailed  past  the  island  of  Chios.  The 
word  Luke  usee  indicates  (verse  15)  that  they 
were  becalmed,  so  that  it  was  not  till  the  day 
following  that  they  put  in  at  Samos,  probably 
to  discharge  some  cargo.  The  same  evening 
they  ran  down  to  Trogyllium  where  they  spent 


the  night,  probably  because  the  captain  did  not 
wish  to  try  to  make  the  harbor~of*~Miletue  in 
the  darkness.  Early  next  morning,  passing  right 
across  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  but  not 
putting  into  that  city,  they  ran  into  the  harbor 
of  Miletus. 

This  town  is  thirty  miles  from  Ephesus,  and 
as  Paul  had  learned  that  the  ship  was  likely  to  be 
detained  there  for  several  days  he  bad  arranged 
(probably  by  sending  a  messenger  from  Trogyl- 
lium,  which  is  not  far  from  Ephesus),  that  the 
elders  of  that  church  should  come  thither  to 
meet  him.  Arrived  at  Miletus  a  long  and  sol¬ 
emn  interview  took  place.  Although  we  have 
nearly  twenty  verses  of  Paul’s  discourse,  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  only  a  summary  or  epitome 
of  what  he  said  to  them.  Yet  surely  it  perfectly 
preserves  the  spirit  and  tone  of  bis  adiiress, 
and  probably  these  are  his  very  words,  though 
without  his  amplifications  and  illustrations  of 
the  thoughts  here  given. 

Paul  began  by  reminding  the  Ephesian  elders 
of  his  own  manner  of  life  among  them,  the  strict 
school  of  adversity  in  which  be  bad  been  tried, 
hie  faithful  teaching  and  its  efiScacy.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  false  teachers  were  sooner  or  later 
to  urge  upon  them  the  claims  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
he  assured  them  that  be  had  kept  back  nothing 
that  was  profitable  to  them. 

He  then  gave  some  indication  of  his  plans  for 
the  future  -he  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  he  knew 
that  great  trials  awaited  him,  he  did  not  expect 
ever  to  see  the  Ephesian  brethren  again.  In 
this  Paul  was  probably  mistaken ;  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Paul  did  revisit  this 
region  some  years  later,  after  the  story  of  the 
book  of  Acts  was  closed. 

Then  followed  the  last  words  of  admonition, 
the  duty  of  these  eiders  to  foster  their  own  relig 
ious  life  and  to  care  for  “the  flock.”  He  com¬ 
mended  them  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  recalling 
his  own  example  of  diligent  labor,  reminded 
them  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus:  “It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  These 
words  are  not  in  any  of  the  Gospels  which  we 
have,  but  there  were  surely  many  of  the  Lord’s 
sayings  in  the  memories  of  the  men  who  knew 
Him  on  earth  and  repeated  by  them  to  other 
believers,  which  were  not  recorded  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels  (John  xxi.  25). 

Paul’s  address  finished,  he  knelt  and  prayed 
in  the  midst  of  those  about  him,  and  then  came 
the  hour  of  parting.  It  was  very  hard ;  the 
Greek  word  which  describee  it  seems  almost  to 
imply  that  Paul  had  to  be  snatched  away  from 
his  Ephesian  friends  as  if  by  force,  the  hour 
for  sailing  having  arrived. 

The  wind  being  favorable,  a  run  to  Coos  was 
made  that  same  evening,  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  The  next  morning  the  wind  being  still 
fair,  that  is.  the  northeasterly  wind  which  gen¬ 
erally  prevails  at  this  season  (April  or  May), 
they  passed  safely  through  the  narrow  channel 
between  Coos  and  the  mainland,  and  rounding 
the  cape  now  called  Crio,  the  ancient  Cnidus, 
they  went  as  far  as  the  famous  and  beautiful 
city  of  Rhodes,  the  point  from  which  Greek 
geographers  reckoned  latitude  and  longitude.  It 
lies  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  not  far  from 
the  mainland. 

From  Rhodes  they  sailed  to  Patara,  on  the 
mainland.  Here  Paul  and  his  companions  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  vessel  sailing  direct  to 
Phoenicia.  The  ship  that  they  were  in  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  their 
journey  bade  fair  to  be  a  very  long  one.  Now, 
with  the  wind  still  in  the  northwest,  they  could 
run  before  it  diagonally  across  the  wide  sea  to 
Tyre,  and  all  doubts  of  reaching  Jerusalem  before 
Pentecost  would  be  set  at  rest. 

The  distance  from  Patara  to  Tyre  is  about 
three  hundred  and  forty  miles;  with  a  fair  wind 
they  probably  made  the  voyage  in  three  days, 
passing  southward  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  In 
Tyre  the  vessel  remained  a  weak,  unloading  and 
taking  on  a  new  cargo;  and  meanwhile  Paul  and 
his  company  visited  the  little  Christian  commu¬ 
nity  there.  This  community  dated  from  the 
first  dispersion  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  death  of  Stephen.  It  seems  not  to  have 
been  a  large  church,  though  some  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  had  prophetic  power.  Those  prophets  fore¬ 
saw  great  danger  to  Paul  in  Jerusalem  and 
warned  him  against  going;  but  did  not  succeed 
in  inducing  him  to  give  up  the  journey. 


Leaving  Tyre  at  the  close  of  the  week  the  ship 
put  in  at  Ptolemais,  now  Acre,  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  sea  fortress  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Here  Paul  and  his  companions  left  the  ship, 
and  pursued  the  journey  on  foot,  pausing  one 
day  with  the  brethren  in  Ptolemais,  and  then 
pushing  on  to  Caesarea.  Being  now  near  enough 
to  Jerusalem  to  calculate  with  certainty  on  the 
time  necessary  to  take  them  there,  and  their 
voyage  by  sea  having  been  unexpectedly  rapid, 
they  ceuld  aff 'rd  to  make  a  somewhat  lengthened 
visit  in  Caesarea,  where  there  was  a  flourishing 
church.  Prominent  among  its  teachers  was 
Philip,  the  evangelist,  (Acts  viii.  40)  whose 
four  daughters  all  had  the  prophetic  gift.  Here 
Paul  again  met  Agabiis,  who  fourteen  years 
before  had  gone  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  to 
prophesy  of  the  impending  famine.  He  now 
seems  to  have  come  to  Caesarea  expressly  to 
warn  Paul  of  the  danger  his  going  to  Jeiuealem 
would  involve,  emphasizing  his  warning  by  a 
symbolic  action. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  not  only  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Ciesarea  but  Paul’s  own  companions 
should  endeavor  even  with  tears  to  dissuade 
Paul  from  going  into  certain  danger.  But  it  was 
neither  obstinacy  nor  recklessness  that  impelled 
Paul  to  disregard  their  entreaties.  Important  as 
was  his  life  to  the  welfare  of  the  church,  the 
successful  discharge  of  hie  mission  to  Jerusalem 
seemed  to  him  even  more  important.  This  was 
not  merely  to  carry  thither  the  money  which 
for  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  collecting,  but 
to  clear  up  the  whole  question  of  hie  apoetleship 
and  authority,  which  had  been  made  an  excuse 
for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Church.  To 
defend  his  position  and  thus  do  away  with  this 
menace  to  the  very  life  of  the  Church,  Paul  was 
ready,  not  only  to  be  bound,  but  if  needful  even 
to  die. 

Seeing  how  vital  a  matter  it  appeared  to  Paul, 
the  brethren  desisted  from  their  entreaties,  and 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  drawing  near,  the  apos¬ 
tolic  party  set  forth.  Several  brethren  from 
Caesarea  accompanied  them,  among  them  one 
Manson,  an  early  convert  to  Christianity. 
Though  originally  from  Cyprus  and  now  resid¬ 
ing  in  Caesarea,  he  had  a  house  in  Jerusalem, 
and  it  appears  to  be  with  a  view  to  Paul’s 
safety  that  he  went  with  him  to  Jerusalem  in 
order  to  be  his  host. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Working  and  Waiting  for  Christ. 

1  Thess.  iv.  9;  v.  2. 

Golden  Text. — If  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  my¬ 
self,  that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also. — 
John  xiv.  3. 

While  at  Corinth  Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Thessalonians,  the  first  from  hie  pen  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  It  was  written  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  report  from  Thesealonica  brought 
by  Timotheus,  to  the  effect  that  the  church  bad 
been  called  to  suffer  violent  persecution,  and 
that  some  people  bad  become  suspicious  of 
Paul’s  motive  in  preaching  to  them,  especially 
because  be  bad  so  long  remained  away  from 
them.  Paul  wrote  to  comfort  them  under  their 
afflictions,  to  explain  hie  own  conduct  to  them, 
and  to  explain  further  what  he  had  taught  them 
about  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord,  concern¬ 
ing  which  they  had  taken  up  some  wrong  notions. 

Our  lesson  opens  with  an  explanation  of  true 
brotherly  love,  which  is  sure  to  show  itself  in 
acts  of  kindness  and  liberality  to  those  who  are 
in  need.  Paul  commends  as  well  as  admon¬ 
ishes.  He  knows  that  recognition  of  what  is 
good  in  them  will  be  an  encouragement  to  them 
to  do  better.  Paul's  teachings  about  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord  had  been  gravely  mistaken 
by  them  ;  they  had  been  taught  that  since  He 
was  speedily  coming  there  was  no  use  in  working 
tor  their  bread  or  being  faithful  in  any  secular 
duty :  they  gave  themselves  up  to  religious  ex¬ 
citement,  depending  on  their  richer  brethren  for 
support.  So  Paul  urges  them  to  be  diligent  in 
daily  duty,  and  especially  in  earning  their  own 
livelihood,  that  they  might  live  honestly  and 
soberly. 

It  was  natural  that  with  their  ardent  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord’s  coming  they  should  become 
despondent  about  their  (jbrietian  brethren  who 
were  already  dead,  fearing  that  such  would  lose 
the  joy  of  Christ’s  second  coming.  Paul  here 
telle  them  that  death  will  not  prevent  any  one 
from  sharing  in  this  joy  and  glory.  Since  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again.  He  can  call  back  to  life 
those  who  are  asleep  in  Him.  First  the  dead 
would  rise  to  meet  Him  at  His  coming;  then  the 
living  would  join  them  and  share  their  joy. 

No  one  could  know  the  time  of  Christ's  appear¬ 
ing;  it  was  their  duty  to  be  watchful,  careful 
in  duty  to  one  another,  comforting  themselves 
with  hopes,  but  leaving  it  to  God  to  set  the  time. 
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Bible  Comfort, 

Aug.  2.  Sorrow’s  benefit.  Ecclesiastes  7 : 1.6. 

3.  God  is  gracious.  Psalm  103 : 1-22. 

4.  God  helps.  Psalm  146 : 1-10. 

5.  Comfort  ye.  Isaiah  40;  1-8. 

6.  The  comfort  of  the  Scriptures.  Romans  15: 1-6. 

7.  The  Comforter.  John  14;  15-20. 

8.  Topic— The  comfort  that  comes  from  the  Bible. 

Isaiah  12: 1-6.  (A  promise  meeting.) 

The  name  by  which  one  designates  God  often 
reveals  the  conception  one  has  of  God.  Moved 
by  the  Spirit,  Paul  called  God  “the  God  of 
patience.”  Never  was  a  title  more  richly  de¬ 
served.  Patience  is  the  word  which  defines 
God’s  dealings  with  Israel  in  the  wilderness  and 
in  Canaan.  Nor  was  His  patience  less  marked 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  Were  He  not  the  God  of 
patience,  where  would  we  be  to-day  ?  The 
Spirit  moved  Paul  again,  and  he  saw  that  God 
was  “fhe  Qod  of  all  comfort."  Turn  to  and 
commit  to  memory  2  Cor.  i.  3,  4.  “Blessed  be 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Father  of  mercies  and  the  Qod  of  all  com¬ 
fort  :  w’ho  comforteth  us  in  all  our  aifiiction, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  that  are  in 
any  affliction,  through  the  comfort  wherewith 
we  ourselves  are  comforted  of  God.  ’  ’  God  is 
not  only  the  source  from  which  all  comfort  must 
be  drawn.  He  is  also  an  active  agent,  eager  to 
impart  comfort.  This  comfort  imparted  to  us 
by  God  is  not  to  be  indulged  in  as  a  luxury,  it 
is  granted  only  that  we  should  comfort  others. 
We  are  stewards,  not  possessors  or  owners.  We 
have  been  comforted  not  simply  to  relieve  our 
own  heartache,  but  in  order  that  we  may  relieve 
other  heartaches.  The  best  handkerchief  for 
wiping  away  tears  from  our  own  eyes  is  an 
errand  of  mercy  which  dries  other  eyes.  The 
best  way  to  banish  sorrow  is  to  comfort  the  sor¬ 
rowing.  Christ  the  world’s  greatest  sufferer  is 
the  world’s  greatest  comforter.  The  heart  that 
goes  out  in  pity  and  compassion  to  another  will 
soon  cease  heaving  because  of  its  own  sorrow. 
With  Gethsemane,  the  Judgment  Hall,  and  Cal¬ 
vary  before  Him,  Christ  proclaimed  the  Com¬ 
forter. 

To  get  comfort  from  the  Bible  there  must  be 
faith  in  the  Bible.  If  it  be  not  God’s  Word, 
then  however  pleasant  its  story,  it  brings  no 
balm  to  the  heart.  “He  that  cometh  to  God 
must  believe  that  He  is  and  that  He  is  a  re 
warder  of  them  that  seek  after  Him.”  Not  till 
we  know  that  He  is  a  covenant  keeping  God  and 
that  this  Word  is  His  covenant,  can  we  wipe 
sorrow’s  tear  away  with  His  promises.  It  is  the 
God  behind  the  promise  which  gives  validity. 
Faith  must  be  supplemented  by  knowledge. 
Feverent  faith  in  the  Bible  as  God’s  Word  needs 
to  know  where  God's  promises  are  and  what 
they  are.  Resting  on  promises  whose  location 
and  contents  you  do  not  definitely  know  is  not 
nearly  so  refreshing  as  it  is  to  be  able  to  have 
both  eye  and  heart  rest  upon  them.  In  the 
material  world  when  one  discovers  a  gold  mine 
or  a  diamond  field,  he  keeps  silence  till  he  has 
secured  possession  or  obtained  a  share.  Pub 
licity  means  poverty.  God  never  gives  his  treas¬ 
ures  of  grace  to  be  hoarded.  You  cannot  store 
heavenly  manna.  If  you  do  not  use  it  you  can¬ 
not  possess  it.  You  must  comfort  others  to  be 
yourself  comforted. 

In  preparing  for  this  meeting,  which  is  a 
promise  meeting,  do  not  rest  content  with  quot¬ 
ing  a  passage,  however  pertinent  its  truth ;  tell 
where  it  may  be  found  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  it  has  helped  you.  The  meeting  is  not 
simply  to  delight  others,  it  is  to  enrich  them. 
Use  but  do  not  abuse  your  Concordance.  If  you 


cannot  locate  your  treasure  in  God’s  mine  of 
truth,  then  recall  the  key  word  of  the  passage 
you  are  seeking  and  let  the  concordance  aid  you. 

The  mystery  of  sorrow  and  trial  intensifies 
our  need  of  comfort  and  taxes  our  faith.  The 
Psalmist,'  xxxix.  9,  touches  that  chord  in  our 
hearts.  “I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth; 
because  thou  didst  it.”  It  is  worth  remember¬ 
ing  that  the  forty  sixth  Psalm  which  has  in  it 
so  much  of  faith  in  God  as  “refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble,”  and 
which  asserts,  “therefore  will  we  not  fear  though 
the  earth  be  removed  and  though  the  mountains 
be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,”  neverthe¬ 
less  contains  the  verse  which  says,  “Be  still  and 
know  that  I  am  God.”  “What  I  do  thou  know- 
est  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter,  ” 
John  xiii.  7,  are  the  words  with  which  the 
Master  calmed  Peter’s  heart  when  the  hour  had 
not  yet  come  for  clear  vision.  A  God  within 
my  comprehension  would  be  beneath  my  adora¬ 
tion. 

“  Not  now  but  In  the  coming  years. 

It  may  be  in  the  better  land, 

We’li  read  the  meaning  of  our  tears. 

And  there,  some  time,  we'll  understand.” 

“  God  knows  the  way.  He  holds  the  key. 

He  guides  us  with  unerring  hand ; 

Some  time  with  tearless  eyes  we’ll  see ; 

Yes,  there,  up  there,  we’ll  understand.” 

Horror  at  Lincoln’s  assassination  had  in  many 
given  wa>  to  anger.  A  seething  crowd  had  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  Eager  for 
revenge,  it  needed  but  a  point  of  attack.  The 
cry  to  loot  a  certain  newspaper  office  was  raised 
and  in  a  moment  the  furies  would  have  been 
unloosed.  At  this  critical  instant,  James  A. 
Garfield,  springing  to  a  place  of  vantage,  in 
ringing  voice  repeated  the  second  verse  of  the 
ninety  seventh  Psalm,  and  added  a  declaration. 
“Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Him; 
righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation 
of  His  throne.  ”  “God  reigns  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington  still  lives.”  Faith  trusted 
where  it  could  not  see,  and  calmed  the  passions 
of  men  who  else  had  been  carried  away. 

"  It  fortifies  my  soul  to  know 
That  though  I  perish  truth  is  so. 

That  howsoe'er  I  stray  or  range, 

What’er  I  do  Thou  dost  not  change. 

I  steadier  step  when  I  recall. 

That  though  I  slip.  Thou  dost  not  fall.” 

Love  aids  faith  to  endure  where  intelligence 
cannot  comprehend.  Can  love  find  tenderer, 
tfuer  expression,  than  in  Psalm  ciii.  13,  Isaiah 
Ixvi.  1.3,  and  Psalm  xxvii.  10.  “Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 
that  fear  Him.”  “As  one  whom  his  mother 
comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you.”  “When 
my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the 
Lord  will  take  me  up.”  Turn  to  John  xiv.  18. 
The  King  James  version  says,  “I  will  not  leave 
you  comfortless.”  The  Revised  Version  says 
“desolate,”  but  the  margin  is  more  accurate  and 
literal,  “I  will  not  leave  you  orphans.”  A 
father  and  his  five  little  ones  had  returned  to 
the  desolate  home  after  the  burial  of  the  wife 
and  mother.  The  little  three  year  old,  as  the 
evening  shadows  gathered,  nestling  in  the  fath¬ 
er’s  bosom  said,  “I  must  not  get  sick  nor  cry 
any  more.  1  have  no  mamma  to  comfort  me.” 
The  darkness  and  sadness  of  orphanhood  had 
settled  down  upon  her.  Orphans  are  all  they 
who  are  without  God  and  hope  in  the  world. 
If  you  wish  to  be  lifted  from  Sorrow’s  humilia¬ 
tion  to  joy’s  transfiguration  do  not  go  into  the 
next  meeting  until  with  something  of  the  fire 
and  fervor  of  Paul  you  can  exclaim  as  he  does 
in  the  closing  verses  of  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  Romans,  “Nay  in  all  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us.  For  I 
am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor 
depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  ’  ’ 


Children’s  Department 


A  OARl>KN  TALK. 

Pretty  Lily,  do  you  know 
Where  y  on  got  your  dress  of  snow  7 
When  from  out  the  sod  you  grew. 

Was  It  waiting  here  for  you  7 

Sweet  Honeysuckle.  I  cannot  tell. 

Ask  some  one  wiser  In  the  dell; 

Hut  look  down  from  your  airy  seat. 

And  tell  what  makes  your  breath  so  sweet. 

Pretty  Lily,  this  to  me 
Has  always  been  a  mystery; 

But  though  we  wonder,  this  we  know. 

That  He  who  loves  us  made  us  so. 

But  listen  now  while  I  repeat 
What  took  place  on  this  arbor-seat: 

Last  night  two  lovers  came,  and  he 
Told  tier  his  love,  and  she  told  me. 

Just  then,  o'erhead,  a  little  bird 
Sang  a  song  I  had  never  heard; 

And  as  the  last  note  died  away. 

The  lover  picked  from  me  a  spray. 

He  gave  It  to  her  with  a  loving  kiss. 

And  they  strolled  out  in  happy  bliss; 

And  so  you  see  It  made  me  glad 
To  bless  that  happy  lass  and  lad. 

Sweet  Honeysuckle,  listen  too 
While  I  Impart  a  story  true: 

Last  April,  on  a  wedding-day, 

1  v’as  taken  far  away. 

Near  a  pulpit  did  I  stand. 

Heard  the  music  loud  and  grand; 

Saw  the  bridal  party  march 
Up  the  aisle  and  through  an  arch. 

Then  I  heard  each  solemn  vow; 

Saw  them,  as  their  heads  did  bow; 

Heard  the  pastor  pray,  and  then. 

Just  before  they  turned  again. 

The  bride  looked  up  and  smiled  at  me. 

And  murmured,  “May  I  be  like  theeT’ 

How  sweet  she  looked,  all  dressed  in  white — 

I  never  saw  a  lovelier  sight. 

And  now  good-night !  the  sun  is  low. 

But  first  one  breath  on  me  bestow  I 

Ah,  Lily  1  'tie  a  pleasure  rare 
To  gaze  on  one  so  pure  and  fair  I 
Good-night  I 

AN  OLD-TIME  SCHOOL. 

Grandmamma  says  she  thinks  the  boys  and 
girls  of  her  day  had  lots  more  fun  than  we  do. 
She  thinks  the  Old  Red  School-house  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  which  Whittier  wrote  such  a 
pretty  poem  about,  was  a  great  deal  better  than 
these  big  buildings  we  go  to  school  in.  There 
was  only  one  room  in  her  school-house  where  all 
ages  and  all  stages  of  learning  were  taught  by 
one  teacher.  Some  of  our  most  learned  and 
wisest  men  were  educated  in  those  district 
schools.  She  says  Daniel  Webster,  one  of  our 
greatest  statesmen,  went  to  such  a  school. 

She  does  not  think  any  spelling  book  as  good 
as  Webster’s  spelling  book  which  she  studied 
out  of ;  when  the  boys  and  girls  went  up  and 
down  in  the  class,  the  one  who  kept  at  the  head 
a  week  getting  a  medal  hung  on  a  pretty  ribbon 
to  wear  all  the  next  week. 

And  she  says  our  luncheon  is  not  half  so  good 
as  the  “d'nners”  her  mother  used  to  put  up  in 
the  little  tin  pails.  There  were  turnovers  and 
doughnuts,  and  a  big  chunk  of  gingerbread,  and 
seed  cookies,  and  homemade  cheese,  and  such 
delicious  big  pickles,  and  bread  and  butter. 
And  the  girls  used  to  sit  together  at  noon  time 
and  eat  their  dinner  and  sometimes  they  swapped 
turnovers  or  pickles,  or  cakes.  Grandmamma 
has  told  me  about  Mary  Palmer,  and  Debby 
Brown,  her  most  intimate  friends,  and  how  they 
used  to  wait  at  the  gate  in  the  morning  until  she 
came  along.  They  had  to  walk  a  mile,  and 
in  winter  they  had  no  end  of  fun  getting  to  and 
from  school  through  the  snow.  Sometimes  their 
boy  friends  would  draw  them  on  their  sleds,  and 
in  summer  the  boys  used  to  make  play-houses 
for  them  in  the  comers  of  the  rail  fence  around 
the  meadow  near  the  school-house.  They  used 
to  play  “go  visiting.” 

One  noon,  grandmamma  told  us,  Mr.  Hunter’s 
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beee  were  ewarmiog.  The  family  had  all  gone 
away  for  the  whole  day  and  bees,  who  are  very 
knowing  creatures,  took  that  time  to  swarm; 
they  thought  to  go  off  on  “a  bee  line”  to  some 
new  locality.  Mr.  Hunter  sold  a  deal  of  honey 
in  the  country  town  and  the  boys  and  girls  knew 
he  would  feel  sorry  to  lose  a  fine  swarm  of  bees. 
So  they  ran  over  to  the  home  with  their  tin  din¬ 
ner  pails  and  pounded  on  them  until  they  con¬ 
fused  the  bees  so  they  did  not  know  which  way 
to  turn.  One  of  the  big  boys  brought  the  teach 
er’s  call  bell  and  rang  that  as  loud  as  he  could. 
The  beee  settled  on  a  limb  of  a  tree  right  by 
the  milk  house  and  Mr.  Hunter’s  man,  who  had 
been  cutting  rye  off  in  the  farther  meadow,  came 
home  just  in  time  to  put  the  hive  under  it  and 
hive  the  bees.  Mr.  Hunter  never  forgot  the 
favor  we  did  him,  and  he  used  to  bring  us 
honey  at  noon  times  to  eat  with  our  bread  and 
butter. 

How  funny  it  must  have  been  to  write  in  the 
copy  books  with  quill  pens,  under  copies  the 
teachers  used  to  set  themselves.  Some  of 
these  copies  were:  “Politeness  has  its  seat  in 
the  heart.”  “Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners.”  “Honesty  is  the  best  policy.” 
“A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.”  “The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.” 
There  were  no  sewing  machines  in  those  days 
and  one  afternoon  in  each  week,  the  girls  pieced 
patchwork,  or  hemmed  handkerchiefs.  I’m 
glad  handkerchiefs  all  come  ready  hemmed  now, 
for  I  get  a  headache  when  I  sew  very  long.  Dear 
me !  and  grandmamma  made  a  whole  shirt  by 
hand  for  her  father  when  she  was  only  twelve 
years  old !  Folks  don’t  have  to  make  shirts 
nowadajrs.  Mamma  says  you  can  buy  them  a 
great  deal  cheaper  than  you  can  make  them  and 
they  set  better,  too.  How  the  times  have 
changed  I  I  think  the  girls  and  boys  in  grand¬ 
mamma’s  day  had  better  times  in  some  things, 
and  in  others  we  have  better  times.  I  wonder 
if  1  shall  like  to  talk  so  much  about  my  school 
days  to  my  grandchildren,  as  dear  grandmamma 
does  to  us  about  hers.  But  that  time  is  over, 
and  ever  so  far  off  and  I  shall  be  very,  very  old 
then.  A  Gbandchild. 


THE  PATIENT,  BRA  YE  LITTLE  LAD. 

“The  Good  Shepherd  came  this  morning  and 
took  our  little  lad  to  the  beautiful  land.”  So 
ran  the  message  that  came  to  us  from  the  distant 
home  of  those  who  are  very  near  and  dear  to  us. 

The  little  lad  had  been  a  sufferer  for  a  long 
time,  having  met  with  a  serious  accident  which 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  hie  limbs.  He  bad 
been  an  unusually  active  child,  full  of  bright¬ 
ness  and  gladness  and  when  this  trial  came  into 
his  young  life  we  wondered  how  the  restless  boy 
could  bear  it.  There  are  real  heroes  in  young 
lives,  oftentimes,  that  the  world  knows  not  of. 
In, all  the  months  of  suffering  not  a  complaint 
escaped  our  brave  boy’s  lips.  When  it  became 
beet  in  the  judgment  of  his  physicians  for  him 
to  leave  his  country  home  and  the  dear  ones  who 
ministered  to  him,  and  go  to  the  hospital  in 
the  city,  we  thought  it  would  cause  the  little 
fellow  great  sorrow.  But  the  friends  had  not 
yet  found  out  what  a  courageous,  cheerful  spirit 
inhabited  the  frail  little  body.  If  it  were  beet 
to  go,  then  it  was  all  right.  Everyone  who  went 
into  the  hospital  lingered  by  the  white  cot  where 
our  hero  was  lying.  It  was  so  wonderful  to  see 
a  child  sufferer  so  bright  and  cheerful,  and  thus 
our  little  lad  won  all  hearts. 

His  sweet  happy  spirit  made  sunshine  for  the 
other  children,  his  companions  in  suffering.  It 
was  hie  delight  to  amuse  them  and  try  to  make 
them  forget  the  pains  that  racked  their  little 
bodies.  When  these  children,  to  whom  he  had 
endeared  himself  so  much,  saw  his  little  white 
cot  empty,  they  whispered  among  themselves 
that  the  angels  bad  come  and  taken  their  young 
friend  and  helper,  home  to  the  happy  land  they 
had  often  sung  with  him  about,  and  now  be 


would  be  able  to  run  about  again  among  the 
green  pastures,  in  that  beautiful  hill  country. 
And  they  said,  “We  will  put  our  money  to¬ 
gether  and  buy  lovely  flowers  to  put  on  his 
pretty  white  casket.  What  an  inestimable  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  that  little  brave  life  shed  all  abou^ 
it !  And  now  that  it  has  ended  here  the  memo 
riee  of  it  will  be  sweet  and  helpful  to  older  lives, 
as  well  as  to  those  younger  ones,  who  were  com¬ 
panions  with  him.  Now  be  has  entered  upon  the 
new  life,  and  although  we  know  that  it  is  far 
better  for  him,  yet  our  tears  will  come  when  we 
think  of  our  bright  eyed,  glad  little  lad  who 
once  made  our  home  so  happy  with  his  comings 
in,  so  full  of  life  and  joy. 

The  name  of  our  brave  little  lad  was  Sanford 
Alden  Teall.  He  was  eleven  years  of  age.  He 
went  to  heaven  J uly  10th,  1897. 

Rev.  A.  Crigbton  Alexander,  after  the  death  of 
one  of  his  dear  children,  wrote  a  poem  upon 
this  verse  in  Scripture,  “And  the  streets  of  the 
city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in 
the  streets  thereof.”  We  give  a  few  verses  of  it: 

Jerusalem,  the  Joyful, 

I  love  to  think  of  thee; 

Within  the  many  mansions 
Is  endless  jubilee: 

And,  blending  with  the  worship 
Of  saints  who  sing  for  aye. 

Is  heard  the  blithe  street  music 
Of  boys  and  girls  at  play. 

O  pleasant  streets  of  Sion, 

Whose  stir  is  free  from  strife  I 

There  flows  the  gladdening  river,  ““ 

There  grows  the  tree  of  life: 

And  there  the  young  Immortals 
Keep  holiday  at  will; 

They  who  on  earth  were  playful. 

In  Heaven  are  playful  still. 

They  play,  those  holy  children. 

And  nought  can  soil  or  tear 

In  all  their  pr^ty  gambols 
The  robes  of  white  they  wear. 

They  run  about  in' safety. 

For  nought  can  hurt  them  now; 

The  seal  of  their  salvation, 

God’s  name,  is  on  each  brow. 

Ah  I  should  we  grudge  their  going. 

Though  early  called  away  ? 

Or  grieve  when  Christ  says.  Suffer 
The  little  ones  to  play  ? 

He  listens  to  their  laughter. 

As  to  the  saints  who  sing; 

And  in  their  joy  is  joyful. 

As  they  are  In  their  King. 

ScsAN  Teall  Pkbby. 


THE  MOST  BK4UTIFI71,  HANDS. 

There  is  an  old  legend.  Bays  the  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine,  concerning  three  young  women  who  dis¬ 
puted  as  to  who  had  the  most  beautiful  hands. 
One  dipped  her  hands  into  the  pure  running 
stream,  another  picked  berries  until  her  Angers 
were  pink,  a  third  gathered  roses  until  her 
hands  were  made  sweet  by  their  fragrance.  An 
aged  woman,  care  worn  and  decrepit,  leaning 
upon  her  staff,  came  asking  a  gift,  but  all  alike 
refused  her.  A  fourth  young  woman,  making 
no  claims  to  beauty,  ministered  unto  her  needs. 
The  aged  woman  then  said;  “It  is  not  the 
hand  that  is  dipped  in  the  brook,  nor  the  hand 
made  red  with  berries,  nor  the  band  garlanded 
or  perfumed  with  roses,  that  is  most  beautiful, 
but  the  band  that  giveth  to  the  poor.” 

As  she  thus  spoke,  her  mask  fell  off,  her  staff 
was  cast  aside,  her  wrinkles  vanished,  and  she 
stood  before  them  an  angel  of  God.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  hand  gives  in  money  or  whether 
it  gives  in  sympathetic  acts;  whether  it  gives 
much  or  little,  it  is  all  given  unto  Christ.  In 
some  cases  money  would  be  quite  useless,  whilst 
kindness  is  priceless. 


FLAT  PIECES. 

Rosy  was  taking  music  lessons,  and  had  just 
had  her  first  exercise  in  flats.  She  had  been 
rather  inattentive  during  the  lesson,  and  when 
she  came  to  practice  could  not  play  it  correctly. 

“Why,  Rosy,  what’s  the  matter  ?  Your  music 
does  not  sound  well,”  said  her  mamma.  “Oh, 
it’s  all  right,  mamma,”  Rosy  replied.  “I’m 
playing  flat  pieces  now.  ” 


HELPING  MOTHER. 

By  Sallie  Virginia  Du  Bois. 

How  many  of  the  young  people  who  read  this 
column  week  after  week,  make  it  a  point  to 
help  mother  in  every  way  that  they  can  ?  Of 
course,  they  do  not  mean  to  treat  her  in  any 
other  way  than  with  kindness  and  love,  but  are 
they  always  careful  to  save  her  footsteps  ?  She 
is  so  patient  and  self  denying,  so  anxious  to 
spare  you,  so  willing  to  do  her  part  and  your 
own  as  well,  that  we  are  in  danger  often  of  for¬ 
getting  how  weary  she  must  be.  It  is  seldom 
that  she  speaks  of  her  own  feelings,  her  interests 
are  so  wrapped  up  in  your  welfare,  and  you  go  to 
her  BO  often  for  comfort  that  you  forget  she  may 
sometimes  be  sorely  in  need  of  some  one  to 
comfort  her. 

Now,  mother  is  only  human,  and  often  her 
busy  bands  know  not  which  task  to  take  up 
first.  Sometimes  when  she  seeks  her  pillow  at 
night  she  is  too  tired  to  sleep,  and  lies  awake 
long  hours  thinking  and  planning  for  you.  She 
is  willing  to  endure  hardships,  but,  oh!  how 
earnestly  she  implores  God  that  He  may  spare 
her  children.  She  would  stand  out  between 
them  and  the  world,  shielding  them  from  every 
harm,  praying  daily  that  the  choicest  blessings 
might  rest  upon  them. 

What  manner  of  love  ought  we  to  return  for 
such  devotion  as  this  ?  Ought  we  not  to  vie 
with  each  other,  seeking  to  spare  her  strength  f 
The  least  we  can  do  is  little  ecough  when  we 
reflect  how  often  she  has  spent  sleepless  nights 
caring  for  us  in  sickness,  and  how  from  the 
hour  of  birth  we  have  been  her  constant  charge. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  speak  disrespectfully 
to  mother  and  grieve  her  heart  in  more  ways 
than  I  would  care  to  mention.  They  unthink¬ 
ingly  allow  her  to  perform  the  tasks  which  by 
right  it  is  their  privilege  to  do,  and  carelessly 
throw  about  their  things  for  mother  to  pick  up 
and  restore  to  order.  If  you  should  question 
them  as  to  whether  they  loved  their  mother 
they  would  be  surprised,  and  would  probably 
answer  you  in  very  emphatic  words  that  their 
love  for  her  was  very  great.  Yet  what  sort  of 
love  is  this  which  slights  and  neglects  on  every 
opportunity  ?  Ah !  dear  girls,  I  know  it  is  only 
carelessness  on  your  part,  you  would  not  wil¬ 
fully  commit  such  sin,  but  then  that  does  not 
excuse  you,  since 

“  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  by  want  of  heart.” 

Our  life  here,  at  best,  is  but  a  span,  and  at  a 
day,  not  very  far  distant,  perhaps,  God  may  take 
your  mother  to  Himself,  and  then,  as  never 
before,  you  will  realize  what  her  love  meant  to 
you.  When  that  precious  face,  made  so  beauti¬ 
ful  by  death,  is  in  repose,  and  the  tired,  worn 
hands  are  folded  on  her  breast,  what  will  be 
your  feeling  if  you  did  not  bestow  upon  her  your 
heart’s  purest  affection  ?  Your  words,  however 
loving,  must  fall  upon  empty  space  at  such  an 
hour. — The  Christian  Intelligencer. 

BEWITCHING. 

Some  years  ago,  in  a  village  school  not  many 
miles  from  the  Hub,  it  was  the  law  of  the  “Com¬ 
mitteeman”  that  the  pupils  should  learn  to  spell 
and  define  all  words  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reading  lesson. 

The  knowledge  obtained  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  dialogue  which  actually  took  place : 

Teacher:  “Johnny,  spell  and  define  bewitch¬ 
ing.” 

Johnny:  “Be  witch  incr,  facinating. 

Teacher:  “Correct.  Now  what  does  fascinat¬ 
ing  mean  ?  Who  can  tell  ?” 

Silence  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute,  then 
up  comes  a  hand,  shaking  with  impatience  to 
give  the  desired  information. 

Teacher:  “Well,  Michael,  tell  us  what  your 
idea  of  fascinating  is.” 

Michael  (drawling,  but  shouting  with  the  ut¬ 
most  assurance) :  “Phwhat  yer  put  in  yer  arm 
ter  keep  off  small  pox!” 
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FAMILT  PRATER. 

Not  only  does  family  prayer  carry  with  it 
daily  blessings,  but  the  extent  of  its  holy  influ¬ 
ences  can  never  be  estimated.  A  true  story  is 
told  of  a  poor  sailor  lying  very  ill  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  of  a  seaport  far  away  from  his  home.  He 
seemed  for  a  long  time  to  be  entirely  unmoved 
by  every  appeal  that  was  addressed  to  him  by 
an  earnest  missionary,  but  at  last  the  good  man 
began  to  sing  to  him  these  lines  from  the  103d 
Psalm : 

“  Such  pity  as  a  father  hath 
Unto  his  children  dear. 

Such  pity  shows  the  Lord  to  such 
As  worship  Him  in  fear.” 

He  had  not  flnished  the  verse,  when  the  sick 
man,  rising  suddenly  on  his  elbow,  exclaimed : 
“Man,  I  haven’t  heard  that  since  I  heard  my 
old  father  sing  it  at  family  worship.’’  At  once 
the  reserve  and  callousness  of  the  poor  fellow 
broke  down,  and  through  the  influence  of  that 
recollection  he  was  led  to  repentance  shortly  be¬ 
fore  he  died. — The  Quiver. 


UNEVENTFUI.. 

Leo  and  Roy,  boys  of  twelve  and  thirteen, 
went  from  the  city  to  a  small  country  town  to 
spend  a  month.  They  promised  their  mother 
that  they  would  write  to  her  every  day  and  give 
some  account  of  the  principal  event  of  each  day. 
The  letters  came  regularly.  On  the  day  after 
their  arrival  the  principal  occurrence  was  the 
burning  of  an  old  shed  near  their  uncle’s  house; 
the  next  day  the  chief  event  was  a  fight  between 
a  woodchuck  and  their  uncle’s  do^.  On  the 
third  day  the  running  away  of  a  tin  peddler’s 
horse  and  the  scattering  of  his  shining  wares  on 
the  highway  had  stirred  the  village  from  centre 
to  circumference ;  but  the  fourth  day  must  have 
been  one  of  utter  stagnation  in  and  around  the 
vill^e,  for  Roy  wrote  briefly : 

‘Dear  Mamma  : — There  has  not  been  any  prin¬ 
cipal  event  here  to-day.  Roy.’’ 


The  Peop[e’s  Faith 

Firmly  Grounded  Upon  Real  Merit-They 
Know  Hood’s  Cures 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  not  merely  a  simple  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Sarsaparilla,  Dock,  Stillingia  and  a  little 
Iodide  of  Potassium. 

Besides  these  excellent  alteratives  it  also  contains 
those  great  anti-bilions  and  liver  remedies.  Man¬ 
drake  and  Dandelion.  It  also  contains  those  great 
kidney  remedies,  Uva  Ursi,  Juniper  Berries  and 
Pipsissewa. 

Nor  are  these  all.  Other  very  valuable  curative 
agents  are  harmoniously  combined  in  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla,  and  it  is  carefully  prepared  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  a  regularly  educated 
pharmacist. 

Knowing  these  facts,  is  the  abiding  faith  the  people 
have  in  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  a  matter  of  surprise  f 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  sold  by  druggists.  $l;ofor$5.  Prepared 
only  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


act  harmoniously  with  Hood's 
nOOd  S  rills  Sarsaparilla.  2&. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  financial  success  of  the  Home  Mission 
Monthly,  when  completing  its  first  decade,  has 
been  already  reported,  a  success  which  has  been 
justly  ascribed  to  its  edited,  Mrs.  Finks,  who 
made  a  stirring  address  at  Winona.  She  said : 

“A  young  man  asked  an  old  man  the  secret  of 
success  in  life,  and  received  the  reply,  ‘Keep 
moving,  my  son,  keep  moving !’  In  a  Norway 
coach  there  are  three  classes  of  passengers — 
first,  second,  and  third.  You  buy  a  third-class 
ticket  and  are  surprised  to  find  that  you  are 
seated  as  comfortably  as  those  who  bought  sec¬ 
ond  and  first-class  tickets,  but  when  you  come  to 
a  hill  and  the  driver  calls  out,  ‘First-class 
passengers  keep  their  seats !  Second-class  passen¬ 
gers  get  out  and  walk,  and  third-class  passengers 
get  out  and  push,'  you  realize  that  there  is  a 
difference  after  all.  What  we  need  in  the  work 
of  Christ  is  more  third-class  passengers— more 
pushers — women  who  care  not  whether  they  are 
hub,  spoke,  or  tire,  so  that  the  wheel  goes  round 
and  the  work  keeps  moving.  ’  ’ 

New  Mexico. — At  Canon  Bonito,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Hall  have  served  faithfully  for 
sixteen  years.  It  is  feared  that  in  living  so 
long  at  this  high  altitude,  Mr.  Hall  has  devel¬ 
oped  serious  heart  trouble  and  the  Woman’s 
Board  recommend  that  a  year  of  rest  be  granted 
them.  An  elder  of  our  church  at  Santa  Fe 
testifies  to  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made 
at  Canon  Bonito  since  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  came 
there.  It  is  a  real  emergence  from  barbarism. 
This  was  a'^grazing  country,  but  the  people  did 
not  even  know  the  use  of  milk  I  Our  mission¬ 
aries  taught  them  the  arts  of  civilization  and  a 
church  of  sixty  members  has  been  gathered. 
Half  of  this  number  were  formerly  Penitentes. 
Once  “indolence,  superstition  and  vice  reigned, 
the  only  implement  of  agriculture  was  a  crooked 
stick ;  houses  and  clothing  were  alike  wretched. 
Now  the  farms  are  well  tilled,  houses  are  more 
habitable,  the  people  are  well  clad,  milk,  butter 
and  fruit  appear  upon  their  tables,  and  familie^ 
maybe  seen  going  together  to  the  house  of 
God.  The  transformation  takes  in  a  region 
twelve  miles  in  diameter.  Besides  all  this  they 
have  trained  one  colporteur,  six  native  evange¬ 
lists,  four  elders,  two  deacons,  four  Sabbath  | 
school  superintendents,  two  Sabbath  school  | 
teachers,  two  nublic  school  and  four  mission 
school  teachers,  and  the  influence  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  has  gone  into  all  the  country  around.’’ 

The  Mormons. — Brigham — A  rebellion  in  a 
school  of  one  hundred  and  seven  pupils  is  thus 
described:  “On  one  occasion  I  was  obliged  to 
discipline  seven  boys  for  reiusing  lo  come  in  to 
religious  exercises.  Morning  after  morning  they 
stood  in  the  door-yard,  no  matter  how  inclement 
the  weather,  until  they  would  hear  the  scholars 
leaving  the  main  room.  The  day  previous  I 
gave  them  warning  that  this  must  not  be  re¬ 
peated,  on  pain  of  suspension,  but  it  was,  and 
more  boldly  than  before.  As  soon  as  the  noise 
attending  their  entrance  was  over,  I  said: 
“Young  gentlemen,  you  may  consider  yourselves 
suspended  until  I  confer  with  your  parents.’’ 
Had  a  bomb  shell  exploded,  there  could  not  have 
been  greater  consternation,  for  five  of  the  boys 
were  grandsons  of  an  apostle.  To  the  credit  of 
the  parents,  I  will  say,  all  were  marched  back 
the  next  day,  with  the  promise  that  our  rules 
should  be  respected.  The  winter  has  been  long 
and  cold  and  great  difiBculty  experienced  in  col¬ 
lecting  tuition,  but  the  running  expenses  of  the 
school  have  been  paid,  and  we  close  with  no 
outstanding  debt.’’ 

Alaska. — How  the  Sitka  hospital  opens  the 
way  for  higher  work  in  the  mission  is  evident 
from  the  report  of  our  earnest-hearted  Dr. 
Wilbur,  who  says:  “Every  year  its  influence  is 
felt  over  a  wider  area.  Patients  from  Wrangel 
and  Juneau  are  common.  We  have  had  some 
from  the  Copper  River  and  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
and  at  the  present  time  we  have  one  from  Chilkat 
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aod  one  from  New  Metlakahtla.  One  of  the 
moet  encouraging  things  during  the  past  quar¬ 
ter,  has  been  the  interest  of  the  patients  as  also 
of  the  children  in  the  school,  in  religion.  Some 
bad  characters  have  'x>me  into  our  wards,  and 
have  left  with  vows  to  lead  a  better  life.  This 
has  not  been  thus  far  a  lip  confession  merely, 
for  they  are  showing  day  by  day  that  the  change 
is  real.  ” 

Mrs.  Austin  wrote  of  one  ttitka  pupil:  “Lena 
was  a  girl  of  much  promise.  She  was  loved  and 
respected  by  all.  She  had  many  plans  for  the 
future,  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  she 
would  return  to  her  people  and  carry  to  them 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  But  the  Master 
called  her  to  higher  service.  Death  had  for  her 
no  terrors.  She  told  her  father — who,  1  believe 
was  a  chief — that  he  must  not  feel  sorry  because 
the  Lord  wanted  her,  and  asked  him  to  tell  her 
people  far  away  that  she  did  not  wish  them  to 
make  a  feast  after  she  was  dead,  according  to 
their  heathen  custom.  She  gave  directions  con¬ 
cerning  the  disposition  of  her  personal  effects, 
for  she  was  well  supplied  by  her  father  whose 
worldly  possessions  were  not  inconsiderable. 
She  was  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  to  us  and  now 
she  is  safely  anchored  in  the  haven  of  rest.” 

H.  E.  B. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 

It  is  some  three  years  since  we  started  our 
Library.  A  good  many  books  and  periodicals 
had  been  sent  in  and  it  occurred  to  us  that  they 
might  do  more  good  if  we  loaned  them  to  our 
boys  and  girls,  rather  than  distributed  them 
through  our  visitor,  in  the  necMsarily  very 
desultory  way  we  had  been  doing ;  so  we  invited 
the  children  to  come  Saturday  afternoons,  and 
some  ladies  kindly  volunteered  to  take  charge 
and  keep  an  account  of  all  the  books  loaned. 
Through  our  various  friends  and  an  appeal  in 
this  column,  we  gathered  a  great  many  new 
books,  and  ended  by  accumulating  between  one 
and  two  thousand  volumes. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  our  account 
of  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  scheme  by 
the  children,  and  the  numbers  that  crowded  our 
door  steps  the  afternoon  the  library  was  open. 
We  were  obliged  to  divide  the  children  and  have 
two  days,  and  our  volunteer  librarians  were  kept 
very  busy,  covering  and  catalogueing,  as  well  as 
in  giving  out  the  books.  Everything  was  done 
in  the  simplest  way,  for  we  had  no  trained  libra- 
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rian  to  organize  and  arrange  things,  and  as  we 
never  bought  any  books,  and  all  sorts  of  things 
were  sent  to  us,  we  had  a  very  miscellaneous 
collection,  more  noted  for  numbers  than  for 
quality,  and  many  were  never  taken  from  the 
shelves.  The  beet  books  were  generally  old 
copies  that  had  been  well  read  before  they  came, 
and  being  in  constant  demand  ever  since  we  re¬ 
ceived  them,  they  have  been  literally  read  to 
pieces;  so  when  we  came  to  moving  and  starting 
afresh  in  our  new  quarters,  we  found  things  in  a 
pretty  diacouraging  condition. 

But  as  is  BO  often  the  case,  friends  were  raised 
up  in  our  time  of  need.  We  were  all  too  busy 
in  other  departments  to  attend  to  it  and  were 
wondering  what  to  do,  when  Mr.  Willard  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  interesting  Miss  Moore,  the  librarian 
of  the  University  Settlement,  who  is  not  only  a 
trained  librarian,  but  who’a  devoting  her  life 
to  libraries  of  this  class,  knows  exactly  what  our 
children  need.  She  kindly  came  down  with  two 
of  her  regular  aasiatante  and  has  dene  moet 
thorough  work  with  our  library  committee,  ex¬ 
amining  carefully  each  volume,  discarding  those 
that  were  never  called  for  and  thoee  that  were 
too  dilapidated.  Such  as  were  adapted  to  an¬ 
other  claaa  of  readers  were  sent  where  they 
would  be  useful  and  others  were  sold  for  old 
paper.  What  was  left  were  entered  in  a  “Con¬ 
cession  Book,”  and  catalogued  by  cards  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  most  approved  modern  methods. 

We  are  now  up  to  the  standard  required  by 
the  State  and  in  the  autumn  can  put  in  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  State  aid,  which  will  procure  for 
us  a  hundred  dollars  towards  the  first  expenses 
of  the  library,  and  the  doubling  of  any  sum  we 
can  raise  ourselves  now  and  each  ensuing  year 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  so  that  we  hope  in 
time  to  have  a  first  class  small  library,  and  the 
fact  that  their  contributions  will  be  doubled, 
may  induce  our  friends  to  be  more  generous  to 
us.  We  have  already  received  fifty  dollars  for 
this  fund,  but  that  does  not  cover  these  first 
necessary  expenses  and  we  need  more. 

We  also  hope  that  books  will  be  sent,  just  the 
kind  of  books  that  our  own  nineteenth  century 
active  minded  progressive  boys  and  girls  like 
to  read.  We  can  never  have  too  many  histories, 
especially  of  our  own  country,  they  are  always 
in  demand  and  such  books  as  Coffin’s  stirring 
tales  and  Brooks' “Boy  Travellers. ’’  There  is 
a  constant  call  for  fairy  tales,  and  our  meagre 
supply  is  all  exhausted,  and  Mies  Alcott’s 
and  Mrs.  Whitney’s  stories,  and  books  of  that 
nature  would  be  welcomed  by  the  girls.  We 
also  would  be  delighted  to  have  subscriptions 
to  Harper’s  Round  Table,  The  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  and  St.  Nicholas,  for  when  we  reopen 
our  library  under  its  new  auspices  in  Septem¬ 
ber  we  plan  to  have  it  open  as  a  rsading-room 
every  afternoon,  and  then  these  periodicals 
would  be  a  great  resource  and  keep  many  a 
bright  youngster  from  the  temptations  of  the 
street. 

Occasionally  a  volume  has  been  brought  back 
with  the  comment,  “My  father  liked  that,  and  I 
want  another  like  it, ’’  which  makes  us  realize 
what  a  far-reaching  infiuence  these  books  may 
have,  and  how  important  it  is  to  send  just  the 
right  ones  abroad  on  this  mission  to  both  young 
and  old. 


SCHOOI,  BISTORT  FOB  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

The  Southern  papers  and  Confederate  veteran 
associations  are  evincing  a  moet  commendable 
disposition  to  cooperate  with  veterans  of  the 
North  in  the  compilation  of  a  school  history 
that  shall  give  to  each  his  meed  of  praise  for 
his  part  in  what  each  aide  regarded  as  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  popular  rights  and  for  native  land.  To 
do  this  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  stig¬ 
matize  the  men  who  fought  under  Lee  as  rebels 
and  as  conspirators  against  good  government. 
What  ia  needed  is  a  school  history  that  will 
atate  the  iaauee  of  the  confiict  plainly,  and  with¬ 
out  sectional  prejudice,  that  ahall  exalt  the  fiag 
and  glorify  the  Union  without  personal  detrac¬ 
tion  or  covert  insinuation. 

The  agitation  for  this  sort  of  a  history  is  in¬ 
vested  with  fresh  and  timely  interest  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  history  committee  of  which  Qen. 
Stephen  D.  Lee  of  Columbus,  Mississippi,  is 
chairman.  This  report  was  made  at  the  recent 
leunion  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterana  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  Gen.  Lee  believes  that 
the  time  has  come  at  last  when  the  history  of 
our  great  war  can  be  taught  throughout  the 
country  without  holding  either  army  up  to 
shame,  but  with  justice  and  charity  to  all,  im¬ 
puting  to  both  sides  worthy  motives  and  dwell¬ 
ing  with  equal  praise  upon  noble,  self  sacrificing 
conduct,  inspired  by  love  of  country,  whether 
exhibited  for  the  nation  or  for  the  State. 
Gen.  Lee  declares  that  the  South  wants  no  his¬ 
tory  in  her  schools  that  cannot  be  taught  to  the 
children  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  There 
should  not  be  one  history  for  Massachusette 
and  another  for  South  Carolina. — Chicago  Ximee- 
Herald. 
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THE  NORTHFIELD  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
FOR  WOMEN. 

This  school  is  less  known  than  either  of  the 
other  three  educational  institutions  founded  by 
Mr.  Moody,  but  it  is  of  great  value  to  the 
church.  It  grew  out  of  the  many  applications 
which  came  from  pastors  and  churches  for 
female  helpers  in  Home  Mission  work,  and  an 
equal  number  of  appeals  from  young  women  anx¬ 
ious  to  work  but  without  preparation.  So  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Moody’s  practical  mind  that 
they  might  use  the  abundance  of  talent  in 
Northlield  to  provide  the  instruction  required, 
with  the  large,  suitable  and  well  furnished  hotel 
owned  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Seminary  and 
closed  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  in  a 
way  to  meet  these  frequent  demands.  So  this 
school  was  established  where  Christian  young  > 
women  of  twenty  years  of  age  or  over  can  be  I 
trained  into  skillful,  effective  workers,  even  if 
possessed  of  no  more  than  a  common  school  edu¬ 
cation.  The  chief  feature  in  the  training  is  the 
careful,  earnest,  and  persistent  study  of  the 
Bible,  but  in  additoin  to  that  is  included  such 
special  courses  as  blackboard  drawing,  music, 
and  physical  culture,  and,  more  particularly,  a 
practical  knowledge  of  domestic  science,  dress¬ 
making,  cooking  and  nursing,  so  that  the  gradu¬ 
ates  are  “enabled  to  bring  Qod’s  Word  into  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  improvi¬ 
dent  and  the  sick,  and  to  enter  with  intelli¬ 
gent  sympathy  into  the  practical  affairs  of  their 
daily  life.’’  Combined  with  these  lessons  the 
students  engage  in  mission  work  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  towns  and  villages,  thus  applying  what 
they  learn  and  gaining  a  practical  preparation 
for  larger  service. 

Dr.  James  M.  Gray,  who  has  recently  visited 
the  school,  says:  “It  is  just  here  that  this 
school  at  Northtield,  in  a  country  town,  has  ad¬ 
vantages  over  similar  schools  located  in  some  of 
our  great  cities.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
the  place  for  mission  work  is  the  slums  of  a 
metropolis,  but  it  is  forgotten  that  the  country 
towns  help  to  fill  the  slums.  When  we  consider 
the  spiritual  destitution  of  many  of  these  towns, 
and  the  greater  accessibility  of  the  young  people 
who  live  in  them  than  those  who  come  to  dwell 
in  manufacturing  and  business  centres,  we  must 
bilieve  that  the  country  churches  are  ‘often  at 
the  very  heart  of  crises  of  opportunity,’  and 
that  we  need  Christian  workers  qualified  by 
special  training  and  experience  to  labor  among 
them.  More  and  more  are  Christian  sociologists 
turning  to  the  country  for  solutions  of  city  prob¬ 
lems.  ’  ’ 

There  are  students  in  from  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  from  other  countries,  and 
they  go  to  foreign  as  well  as  to  home  fields. 
They  organize  Sunday  schools,  act  as  secretaries 
of  Christian  Associations,  pastor’s  aids,  teach¬ 
ers  in  industrial  schools,  matrons  and  nurses  in 
hospitals  and  institutions,  and  sometimes  work 
in  private  families,  everywhere  carrying  with 
them  the  inspiration  of  their  practical  Christian 
training.  Mies  Bird,  the  Principal,  is  always 
glad  to  correspond  with  any  one  interested  in 
the  school,  and  the  work  it  represents,  and  any 
desiring  such  a  training  can  secure  it  here  at 
small  cost. 
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Send  for  Booklet. 

"A  Little  Farm  WeU  Tilled.” 

WILLIAM  8.  ENO,  President  IDDIT  ITiVIDIIIl 

Home  Omce,  Ballitt  Building  f  lUlLAUCilirnl A 
SIDNEY  E.  MOBSE,  First  Vice-President  )  upw  VADV 

140  Nassau  Street  f  nDlI  lUllA 
MATT.  H.  ELLIS,  2d  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
I.  N.  BUNNELL,  Treaaarer 

CHARLES  S.  HUTCHINSON,  “The  Powers,”  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AJD  SUBPLUS, 

S1 1,500,000. 

This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trustee 
or  Executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
Ove  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company, 
Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
And  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A,  Stbwart,  Pres.  D,  Wilus  Jambs,  Viee-Pres. 

Jamkb  S.  Clark,  Second  Viee-Pres. 

Hkitrt  L.  Thornkll,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Eighty-eighth  Semi-annual  Statement,  July  1897. 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Market  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks .  $  447,104  64 

Real  Estate .  1,7SO,076  34 

United  States  Stocks. .  1,637,480  OO 

State  Bonds . 98.000  OO 

City  Bonds  . . .  3»7,374  81 

Rail  Road  Bonds .  1,699,870  OO 

Water  Bonds .  83,800  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds .  138,080  OO 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  9,690,889  80 


Bank  Stocks  . 

Trust  Co.  Stocks . 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand. . 
Premiums  unoollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  Jan’y, 
18B7 . . 


311,900  OO 
88,170  OO 

888,848  03 
188,180  OO 

871,889  11 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuil  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jamis, 

John  A.  Stkwart, 

John  Harbin  Rhoadis, 
Anson  Philps  Stokib, 
John  Crobbt  Brown, 
Edward  Coopib, 

W.  Batard  Cuttino, 
Charlis  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookifillir, 
Alixandir  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Maot,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloani, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Ltman, 
Gioroi  F.  Viktor, 
Wm.  Waldorp  Astor, 
Jamis  Stillman, 

John  Claplin, 

John  J.  Philps, 
Daniil  Lord, 

John  S.  Kinnidt, 

D.  O.  Mills. 

Liwib  Cabs  Lkdtard. 


Brown  Bros.  St  Co. 

PHILA.,  NIW  TOHK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNICTltn  BY  PRIVATI  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  PbUa.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  Orst  class  Invest- 
ment  Secmities  on  commission.  We  Xll  T  CoUUlClll 
receive  acconnts  of  Banks,  Bankers.and 
Corp  iratlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  WaPII  T*1  f  1 DCL 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  tJVL  lAA  I 
of  drafts  diawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  foreign 
countries,  Inclndlng  South  Africa. 

letters  -We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
vl  collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travel 
Oredit)  “^‘‘***^1*  ^  parts  of  the  world. 


1W7 .  88,904  69 

V  _ _ 9^0,763,790  19 

LI  A  RIUTIES. 

Cash  Capital . $8,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund .  4,164,318  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  680,830  78 

Net  Surplus .  9,968,867  37 

$10,768,790  19 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H,  WASHBURN.  I 

ELBRIDOE  O.SNOW,  f  Vice-Presidents. 

WILLIAM  U  BIGELOW,  I  _ 

THOMAS  lU  GREENE.  'fSacretar  ee 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS.  I  .  , 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  '  neoretaries 


WASHINGTON 


Brown,  Shipley  ft  Co.,  London. 


FREDERICK  A,  BOOTH, 

22  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Care  of  Property.  Collectins  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 


MORTGAGES 

4iieiNi  NSTseniiTY  aotfwujr 

ELLSWORnift.K)NES 


Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 


E.  S.  FRENCH, 


$14,000,000. 


I 


IOWA 


Home  Office,  Iowa  Falli,  Iowa. 
ROOM  208  THEMONT  B’LliO,  BOSTON. 


RICHARD  S.  DEY,  Presbyterian  Building,  NewYork 

LITERATURE  **^aoency!*® 

Yon  can  renew  ALL  yonr  snbeoriptions  to  newspapers 
and  magaxlnee  with  ONE  order  to  my  agency  and  save 
money  by  It  too.  Orders  and  subscriptions  received  for 
books  pnDlisbed  anywhere. 

ISe  FIFTH  AYENUB,  Boom  *11. 


The  PolldM  iMued  by  The  Washlng'o  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  years,  and  Incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specmcally  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  posoosseo 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


87. 


/  Seenrlty  Safe  as  Oovemment  Bond*, 
r  Yonr  monn  can  laroly  earn  It.  Oku  prove 
A  it  by  beat  Eastern  banks.  Rob’t  E.  Stra- 
s  horn  A  Co.,  Equitable  BaUting.  Boeton. 
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MUSIC. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  PERMANENT  CHOIRS 
AND  CHORISTERS. 

A  choir  ie  not  merely  a  body  of  singers  of 
greater  or  less  merit ;  it  is,  or  should  be,  an 
organic  whole,  trained  by  long  experience  in 
associated  work  to  reflect  the  interpretative  ideas 
of  one  mind,  the  director’s,  almost  if  not  quite 
as  accurately  as  a  soloist’s  voice  reflects  her  in¬ 
tellectual  conception  of  the  meaning  of  her  song ; 
and  a  choir  in  that  sense  cannot  be  hurriedly 
gathered  and  quickly  drilled  to  do  a  really  high 
grade  of  work  even  on  ordinary,  much  less  on 
festival  occasions. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  choral  bodies  hav¬ 
ing  rigid  rules  as  to  attendance  upon  rehearsals, 
and  maintaining  their  forces  with  but  slight 
changes  through  a  series  of  years,  give  during 
the  season  two  or  three  concerts  of  a  high  grade 
of  musical  3  excellence,  but  presenting  altogether 
hardly  a  greater  number  of  works  than  ordinary 
choirs  are  expected  to  sing  in  church  within  a 
month  or  six  weeks.  Many  of  the  same  singers 
that  make  up  the  concert  choruses  are  to  be 
found  in  the  choirs,  but  judged  by  the  quality 
of  work  done  the  societies  must  be  ranked  far 
above  the  choirs,  and  the  reasons  are  that  the 
membership  is  practicall>  stable,  the  artistic 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  musicians  and 
sufficient  time  is  allotted  to  rehearsals.  From 
these  facts  the  churches  might  well  learn  a 
lesson.  Solo  singing  can  be  done  well  enough 
by  any  singer  who  happens  to  be  available  when 
wanted,  and  if  solo  singing  by  one  or  four 
voices  is  all  that  a  church  wants  no  musical 
harm  can  result  from  engaging  artists  for  any 
time  that  may  be  agreed  upon,  however  brief. 
But  for  really  edifying  and  inspiring  work  in 
what  is  legitimately  to  be  called  church  music, 
and  for  leading  the  worship  of  a  congregation 
in  song,  a  choir  ie  absolutely  necessary.  Four 
singers  do  not  and  cannot  constitute  a  choir, 
and  a  year  is  not  time  enough  to  build  up  a 
thoroughly  competent  choir,  even  a  small  one, 
with  anything  like  an  adequate  repertory.  The 
difficulties  involved  in  church  music — and  they 
are  many  and  well  known— are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  fact  that  the  churches  go  about  the 
matter  in  the  wrong  way.  Most  sessions,  ves¬ 
tries  and  prudential  committees  contain  men 
who  are  well  read  in  theology  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Bible  and  with  the  excellen¬ 
cies  of  preaching,  yet  they  allow  the  pastor  to 
do  the  preaching,  subject  perhaps  to  a  certain 
amount  of  friendly  criticism  and  occasional 
dissensions,  and  they  do  not  meet  each  year  and 
formally  vote  as  to  whether  they  will  reengage 
the  pastor  or  not.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  un¬ 
hesitatingly  said  of  the  members  of  music  com¬ 
mittees,  both  by  themselves  and  by  their  friends, 
that  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  music  beyond 
what  they  like  (which  really  has  not  the  faint¬ 
est  bearing  upon  the  matter),  yet  this  body  not 
only  selects  and  engages  musicians  on  its  own 
judgment,  often  without  regard  to  the  harmoniz¬ 
ing  of  different  voices  even  if  individual  quali¬ 
fications  are  fairly  judged,  but  also  undertakes 
to  do  much  of  the  musical  directing  and,  worst  of 
all,  to  review  its  entire  work  at  least  once  a  year. 

Both  the  yearly  contract  and  the  standing 
music  committee  are  a  hindrance  to  good  church 
music.  The  yearly  contract  not  only  leads  to 
instability  in  the  choir  and  tends  to  emphasize 
the  undesirable  elements  of  professionalism  in 
the  leadership  of  worship  by  settling  a  time  at 
which  a  new  start  must  be  made,  but  it  also 
hampers  a  director  in  ending  an  engagement 
which  has  become  for  any  reason  disadvantage¬ 
ous.  How  often  it  has  happened  that  a  singer 
has  been  engaged  with  due  care  and  apparently 
upon  the  beet  of  grounds,  but  owing  to  misfor¬ 
tune,  sickness  or  other  unforeseen  cause,  incom¬ 
petence  develops  and  the  work  of  an  entire  choir 


KRANICH  &  BACH  PIANOS 


For  Churches,  Sundayschools  and  Homes. 


They  have  the  vol¬ 
ume  and  strength 
needed  to  fill  the 
Sunday-school  room, 
church  or  parlor,  and 
suitably  support  the 
chorus  of  voices. 

They  are  especially 
suited  to  Sunday- 
school  use  and  repre¬ 
sent  all  of  the  above 
special  features  to  a 
superlative  degree, 
unexcelled  by  any 
other  make. 


WBITE  OB  SEND  FOB  OATAEOOIJE  TO 


They  are  especially 
full  of  that  spark¬ 
ling  brilliancy  of 
tone  and  singing 
quality  that  are  so 
necessary  to  attract 
and  inspire  children’s 
voices.  They  are 
thoroughly  well 
made,  superb  in  ac¬ 
tion,  durable  and  es¬ 
pecially  qualified  to 
bear  long  and  trying 
usage  without  deteri¬ 
oration  or  getting  out 
of  tune. 


KRANICH  &  BACH,  east  23D  street,  new  YORK. 


TEACHERS  WANTED! 


Over  4  000  vacancies— several  times  as  many  vacancies  as  members.  Must  have  more  members.  Several 
plans-  two  plans  give  free  registration;  one  plan  GUARANTEES  positions.  10  cents  pays  for  book  containing 
plans  and  a  $600.00  love  story  of  College  days.  No  charge  to  employers  for  recommending  teachers. 

SOUTHERN  TEACHERS’  BUREIAU,  )  REV.  DR.  O.  M.  SUTIDN,  A.M.,}  SUTTON  TEACHERS’  BUREAU, 
S.W.  Cor.  Main  and  8d  Sts.,  LonlsvlUe,  Ky.  1  President  and  Manager.  (  69-71  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  Ilk 

NorWnwn  wiconciss  Chieo/n  ojilce.  Southern  twcanciss.  Iioutortlte  ojfic*.  One  fee  regigten  in  both  offices. 


MIDSUMMER 

HOLIDAY 

NUMBER 


A  u^ust 

Ready 

Saturday, 

My  3' ‘ 


FIVE  HUNDRED  PRIZES 

Value-$  1, 252.00 

To  he  given  to  subscribers  to 

The  Union  Gospel  News. 


THE  CENTURY 

TRAVEL  NUMBER. 

Castaigfne^s  SplendidlPanorama  of 
THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 

A  series  of  large  pictures  illustrating  the  Hudson  from 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  Albany,  with  an  article  on 
“The  Lordly  Hudson,”  by  Clarence  Cook. 

THE  ALASKA  TRIP 

described  by  John  Muir,  after  whom  the  famous  “Muir 
Glacier”  was  named;  Illustrated. 

A  JOURNEY  IN  THESSALY, 

by  Prof.  Goodell,  of  Yale,  setting  forth  the  scene  of  the 
recent  fighting  between  Turk  and  Greek. 

NORWAY. 

Articles  by  Horace  E.  Scudder  and  the  late  H.  H.  Boye- 
sen,  wlth’photograpb  of  the  midnight  snn. 

DOWN  TO  JAVA, 

by  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scldmore,  author  of  V’Jiurikisba 
Days,”  with  a  great  number  of  illustrations. 

ON  MARGATE^SISANDS. 

The  Coney  Island  of  London  described  by^Mrs.  Pennell, 
with  pictures  by  Joseph  Pennell. 


Secret  History. 

UNPUBLISHED  FACTS  RELATING  TO  THE 
IMPEACHMENT  OF  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON. 

By  JOHN  M.  SCHOFIELD, 
Lieutenant-General,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired. 
OTHER  ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES,  SHORT 
STORIES.  Etc.,  Etc. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price  35  cents. 

THE  CENTURY  CO^  NEW  YORK. 


SACRED  SONGS  No.  I. 

No  other  New  book  equal  to  it.  fJo  per  100:  30cts.  each,  if  by 
n.ii  THE  BIGLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

76  East  Ninth  8t.,  New  York. 


Do  You  Want  One  of  These  Beautiful 
Presents  ? 

See  how  many  legitimate  words  yon  can  make  with  the 
letters  in  the  words  oUnlon  Gospel  News, ’’using  each  letter 
as  desired,  but  not  more  times  In  any  word  than  it  appears  in 
“Union  Oospxl  News.”  Proper  noons,  foreign  or  obsolete 
words,  snfflzes  and  prefixes,  Scotch  and  provincial  English 
words  and  Anglo-Indian  words  are  not  allowed,  and  words  that 
are  spelled  alike  hot  have  different  meanings  can  be  nsed  hot 
once.  Plnrala  not  allowed.  To  lllnstrate  the  work ;  On,  in,  go, 
peg,  sew,  snn,  new,  gnn,  etc.  Yon  may  nse  these  v  ords  in  yonr 
list.  A  few  hoars'  work  will  give  yon  many  words.  Try  it. 

Our  Offer:  For  the  largest  nnmher  of  legitimate  words  we 
will  give  One  Elegant  Plano— $300.  For  the  next  two  largest 
lists  we  will  give  Two  Fine  Parlor  Organs— $'JOO.  For  the 
next  three  largest  lists,  Three  Splendid  Bicycles — $300.  For 
the  next  largest  Itst,  One  Excellent  Sewing  Machine— $40. 
For  the  next,  largest  list,  One  Complete  Encyclopedia — $40. 
For  the  next  two  largest  lists.  Two  Unabridged  Dictionaries 
—^iO.  For  the  next  largest  list,  U  nivertal  Muaic  Box— $15. 
For  the  next  largest  list.  One  Solid  Oak  Writing  De»k  and 
Book-Case  combined— $6.  For  >  he  next  ten  largest  lists,  Ten 
Superbly  Illustrated  Bibles— $3.1.  For  the  next  largest  list. 
One  Oak  Sewing  Table— $-.2.  For  the  one  hnndrr  d  next  largest 
lists.  One  Hundred  Cameras— $100.  For  i  be  next  388  largest 
lists,  'I%ree  Hundred  Eighty-eight  Mnsic  Folios— $104. 

To  Every  One  who  enters  the  contest  and  rends  a  list  of 
words  not  less  than  twenty  In  number  we  will  give  one  of  the 
popular  “Moody  Books,’’ 

Anybody  may  take  advantage  of  these  exceedingly  generous 
offeis,  who  will  8  jnd  ns  either  fifteen  2-cent  stamps  to  pay  for 
six  months'  subscription  to  the  Union  Gospel  News,  or 
twenty-five  2-cent  stamps  to  pay  for  one  vear's  snbscrlptiin  to 
the  Union  Gospel  News,  a  monthly,  lllnslrated,  np-to-date, 
wide-awake,  undenominational,  aggiesslve  and  progressive 
religions  paper.  This  offer  closes  Angost  SIst,  bat  send  in  list 
at  once. 

A  little  U'ork  may  give  you  a  piano,  organ,  bicy¬ 
cle  or  some  other  one  of  these  beautiful  Presents. 

So  list  counted  unless  Thirty  cents  for  a  six 
months’  subscription,  or  Fifty  cents  for  one  year’s 
subscription  is  sent  with  list. 

Average  copies  each  issue  of  the  Union  Gospel  News  for 
1896  was  125,000;  but  we  believe  this  paper  is  needed  in  every 
home,  and  aim  to  increase  oar  snbecrtbeis  to  2tO,OCO  daring  the 
year  '97.  Therefore  these  wonderfol  offers. 

Address  UNION  GOSPEL  NEWS. 

Dept.  592.  147  Seneca  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


6 1  Years  of  Church 


organ  building  have  made  Jardine  Organs 
known  the  world  over  for  every  good  quality 
that  an  organ  should  piossess.  Let  us  send 
you  an  illustrated  catalogue. 

aeo.  JARDINE  &  SON,  318-320  E.  39tli  St..  N.  Y. 
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IB  injured,  perhaps  for  many  hearers  actually 
spoiled,  with  no  remedy  because  the  contract  of 
the  delinquent  runs  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
Generally,  however,  the  worst  faults  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  are  in  the  direction  of  shortening  the  term 
of  service  and  of  making  the  singers  feel  that 
they  are  outsiders  and  hirelings  whose  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  in  the  upbuilding  and  work  of 
the  church  are  of  little  moment  to  their  employ¬ 
ers.  Unless  the  music  committee  can  by  some 
means  be  brought  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  choir¬ 
master’s  aid  committee  it  ought  to  be,  like  the 
pulpit  supply  committee  in  case  of  a  pastoral 
vacancy,  a  temporary  body  appointed  to  secure 
a  director  of  music  and  arrange  for  his  support 
and  then  to  adjourn  sine  die.  Its  very  exist¬ 
ence  stimulates  and  invites  carping  criticism  of 
the  music,  often  of  a  most  unjust  and  incompe¬ 
tent  sort.  The  oflSce  of  leader  of  worship,  if  it 
is  to  be  conducted  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
objects  supposed  to  be  uppermost  in  the  life  of 
the  churches,  demands  character  first  of  all  in 
its  incumbent,  but  is  an  office  requiring  tech 
nical,  professional  training  and  as  such  should 
be  intrusted  to  a  professional  man  who  should 
be  its  recognized  and  responsible  bead ;  pro¬ 
vided  with  paid  assistants  and  with  advisers 
and  helpers  in  the  form  of  a  choirmaster’s  aid 
committee,  but  untrammeled  and  secure  in  his 
tenure  so  long  as  faithful  and  competent  service 
is  rendered.  An  examination  of  our  best  and 
most  approved  choirs  will  be  sure  to  show  that 
they  are  the  ones  conducted  most  nearly  on  this 
plan.  Porte. 

Brooklyn. 

PBAISE  SERVICE  DIVINE  WORSHIP. 

Singing,  praying  and  preaching  are  the  impor¬ 
tant  parts  of  public  worship.  Our  preaching, 
taken  all  together,  is  very  good ;  our  praying  is 
passable;  but  our  singing,  in  the  average 
church,  is  abominable !  How  is  it  that  the 
praise  service,  as  compared  with  the  other  two 
services,  is  in  so  deplorable  condition?  How 
came  it  so  ?  Through  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
church  and  especially  the  ministry.  The 
preacher  has,  or  ought  to  have,  general  super¬ 
vision  over  every  part  of  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  average 
preacher  of  to  day  has  wholly  neglected  the 
praise  service  or  left  it  in  charge  of  some  one 
else,  and  that  one,  sometimes,  not  a  professing 
Christian ! 

In  all  this  there  has  been  no  deliberate  pur¬ 
pose  to  do  wrong  nor  a  wilful  neglect  of  known 
duty.  It  has  been  a  growth,  beginning  with  the 
erroneous  conception  of  singing  in  public  wor¬ 
ship  as  a  matter  of  so  little  importance  that  the 
preacher  need  not  trouble  himself  about  it,  and 
ending  with  the  belief,  in  many  minds,  that  it 
is  but  one  of  the  necessary  evils,  or  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh  sent  to  try  the  faith  of  some  preachers 
and  church  officials.  Is  this  statement  severe  or 
overdrawn?  Let  him  who  thinks  so  produce  the 
evidence  for  I  want  to  be  true. 

The  choir  meeting  is,  or  ought  to  be,  as  much 
a  religious  service  as  any  other  meeting  of  the 
church.  Where  are  the  preachers  of  any  confer¬ 
ence  or  association  of  preachers  that  are  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  choir  meeting  ?  They 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  band,  or 
less!  The  choir  meeting  should  be  opened  by 
prayer  and  conducted  as  a  religious  service. 
Where  is  the  clergyman  that  cares  enough  about 
this  to  know  if  these  things  are  observed  or  not  ? 

Some  claim  that  he  has  bis  hands  so  full  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  be  present  at 
choir  meeting.  But  he  is  nearly  always  at  the 
prayer  meeting,  or  Christian  Endeavor  meeting ; 
may  he  not,  therefore,  very  justly  give,  at  least, 
a  part  of  this  time  to  an  oversight  of  the  choir 
meeting  ?  Let  this  be  done  and  the  praise  ser¬ 
vice  will  soon  be  more  fully  recognized  as  truly 
forming  a  part  of  divine  worship  and  not  an 
excrescence  unworthy  the  preacher's  attention. 
— Edward  Roberts  in  The  Music  Teacher. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager, 
TBOr,  Jf.  T.,and  NEW  YURK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


ALMOST  A  HALF  CENTURY. 

It  is  forty- four  years  since  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee 
modestly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of^Music  at  Boston.  Since  that 
time  it  has  grown  steadily  and  consistently,  un¬ 
til  to  day  it  ranks  first  in  size  and  standing 
among  musical  institutions  in  America,  and 
among  the  largest  and  best  known  in  the  entire 
world. 


The  New  England  Conservatory. 

This  year  a  radical  change  will  be  made  in  the 
musical  directorship.  Mr.  George  W.  Chad¬ 
wick,  one  of  the  best  known  of  American  musi¬ 
cians  and  composers,  will  take  the  place  of  Mr. 
Carl  Fselten,  who  has  had  charge  for  some  years. 
It  seems  eminently  fitting  that  an  American 
institution  should  have  an  American  at  its  head, 
particularly  when  one  of  such  marked  ability 
and  sterling  reputation  has  been  secured.  Mr. 
ChadwiclThas”  beei^for  many  years  on  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  every  detail  of  the  workings  of  the 
Institute  is  an  open  book  to  him. 

The  time  is  past  when  it  is  necessary  to  go 
abroad  for  a  musical  education,  except  as  for 
eign  study  shall  be  added  to  the  completion  of 
thorough  foundation  work  at  home.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  notable  successes  that  have 
been  achieved  abroad  during  the  past  year  by 
the  graduates  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  which  prove  beyond  question  the 
value  of  the  instruation  given  by  this  institution. 

The  American  musician  should  receive  his 
training  at  home.  Then  if  he  wishes  the  seal  of 
foreign  commendation,  he  may  reasonably  expect 
to  secure  it  on  account  of  the  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  that  he  has  received,  which  is  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  bis  needs  than  similar  work 
abroad  could  possibly  be. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many  young 
people,  particularly  those  living  at  points  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  great  cities,  become  discouraged 
in  their  hopes  for  a  musical  education,  because 
of  the  apparent  cost.  Voices  which  might  bring 
fame  and  a  competency  to  their  fortunate 
possessors  are  frequently  never  heard  of. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  New  England 
Conservatory  is  in  a  position  to  demonstrate  that 
their  terms  are  not  prohibitory  to  any  really 
earnest  student. 

This  Conservatory  is  the  result  of  experience, 
not  of  theory.  Its  facilities  are  conceded  to  be 
equal  to  the  combined  facilities  of  all  other 
American  conservatories.  Over  1,500  pupils 
have  been  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  which 
places  it,  in  the  number  of  students,  in  the 
same  class  with  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  large  building 
on  Franklin  Square  contains  not  only  the  neces¬ 
sary  number  of  class  rooms  (over  forty),  but  also 
a  spacious  and  comfortable  home  for  nearly  four 
hundred  lady  students,  and  the  demand  for  ac¬ 
commodations  has  been  so  great  in  recent  years 
that  two  annexes  have  been  added  to  provide 
for  the  increased  number  of  students. 

All  branches  of  music,  vocal,  instrumental 
and  composition,  also  elocution  and  oratory, 
are  treated  fully  here.  There  is  also  a  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  department  of  piano  and  organ 
tuning  for  such  as  desire  to  go  to  the  very 
rudiments  of  these  branches. 

The  graduates  of  the  New  England  Conserva¬ 
tory  are  to  be  found  the  country  over  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  prominence  in  the  musical  world.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  for  graduates  to  secure  the 
very  cream  of  positions,  as  the  reputation  of  the 
Conservatory  is  back  of  them  in  their  applica¬ 
tions. 

Visitors  to  Boston  are  always  welcome,  and 
upon  application  to  Mr.  Frank  W.  Hale,  who 
has  been  general  manager  for  many  years,  they 
will  be  shown  the  Institute  in  all  its  details. 
A  catalogue  will  also  be  sent  to  any  person  in¬ 
terested  upon  written  application  io  Mr.  Hale. 


We  have  received  Noe.  35,  36  and  37  of  tha 
American  Choir,  the  three  latest  issues  of  thin 
now  well  established  and  favorite  publication  of 
anthems.  No.  35  is  devoted  to  an  anthem  by 
Clifford  Demarest,  “O  Praise  the  Lord,  Ye 
Nations.”  It  is  a  composition  much  in  the 
style  of  the  anthem  by  this  author  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  No.  14  of  Volume  1,  ‘‘Thou  Wilt  Keep 
Him  in  Perfect  Peace,”  which  has  had  a  large 
sale,  requiring  the  publication  of  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  continued  demand.  No.  36 
contains  two  short  anthems  by  Professor  Karl  P. 
Harrington,  the  brother  of  the  lamented  C.  W. 
Harrington  of  Rochester,  whose  hymn-anthems 
in  Volume  1  gained  him  such  a  reputation. 
Professor  Harrington  combines  genuine  musical 
scholarship  with  a  gift  for  melody  and  the  com¬ 
positions  in  No.  36  are  bound  to  be  popular.  A. 
new  writer  appears  in  the  person  of  Alfred  L 
Schultz,  organist  and  choirmaster  of  Sands  St' 
Memorial  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Brook* 
lyn.  New  York,  whose  composition,  ‘‘Let  Thy 
Mercies.”  is  unusually  strong  and  effective.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  The  American  Choir,  which 
has  already  done  so  much  to  develop  a  high 
grade  and  yet  practicable  body  of  anthem  music 
for  church  purposra,  is  meeting  with  the  sup¬ 
port  which  its  merits  deserve. 


©BBE^LH^  C3riSEE;y^r0i^«f  II^Hsio 


With  a  large  faculty  of  Niiperlor  Instructors  and  a 
splendid  building  for  its  exclusive  use,  the  Oberlln 
Conservatory  offers  unusual  advantages  for  the  study 
of  music.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  students  last 
year.  Total  ezranse  for  one  year’s  study  (88  weeks) 
need  not  exceed  1300.  Terms  begin  Sept.  22,  Jan.  5  and 
April  6.  If  you  are  intending  to  study  music  in  any  of 
its  branches,  seno  for  calalogue  to 

F.  B.  Rice,  Director,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

700  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  next  term  will  begin  Wednesday.  Sept.  22,  1867. 
The  facolty  will  meet  students  seeking  admission  in  the 
President's  room  at  9.30  a.m.  Rooms  will  be  drawn  at 
2  l^m. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by 

THE  REV.  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  D.b.. 
Thursday,  Sept.  23,  at  4  p.m.  in  the  Adams  Chapel. 
Students  are  urged  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  opening. 


PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

The  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday,  September  16. 
Matriculation  at  11  a.m.  in  Stuart  Hall.  Room-drawing 
at  3  p.m.  same  day  In  parlor  of  Hodge  Hall. 

The  ojiening  address  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Geo.  T. 
Purves,  D.D.,  on  Friday  at  11  a.m. 


READY  MAY  IS. 

Charles  H.  Sheldon’s 
New  Book 

His  Steps 

“WHAT  WOULD  JESUS  DO?” 

A  very  useful  book  for  Christian  Endeavor  Societies 
and  Temperance  workers. 

Price,  in  paper  covers,  25  cents,  in  cloth,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

THE  ADVANCE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

215  Madison  Street  .  .  .  CHICAGO. 


UMIOM  TEACHERS’  AGENCIES  OF  AMERICA. 

Rev.  li.  D.  BASS,  D.  D.,  Manager. 

Pittsburg,  Paj  Tnrontn,  Canada  •  New  Orleans,  La.;  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Washington,  D.  C.;  San  Francisco,  CaL; 
Chicago,  lU.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Denver,  Col. 

There  are  thousands  of  positions  to  be  filled  within  ths 
next  few  months. 

Address  all  applications  to  Union  Teachers'  Agen¬ 
cies,  Saltsburg,  Pa. 
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I- 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


JuJy  20,  18^. 


m.  m.  WMm%  v.  vw- 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


ik22&^ 


NEW  YORK. 


»CHBRMEBHOBN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
I  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

'  EsUblished  1866. 

8  East  Uth  Strut,  Nsw  York. 


^  A  X  X  XXX'XS.^- 


NEW  .TKR8EY. 


Bordentown 


WELLS  COLLEGE,  ^I^tary  Institute 


AURORA,  N.  Y. 


A  college  for  women.  For  the  catslogne  and  fall  in¬ 
formation  about  entrance  requirements,  courses  of 
study,  scholarships,  expenses,  and  the  aims  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  write  to  the  president.  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Waters. 


f  prepares  boys  for  the  best  col¬ 
leges  and  technical  schools,  or 
for  the  practical  duties  of  life. 
All  the  influences  of  home,  with 
the  best  military  training.  No 
useless  branch  of  study  p>ermit- 
ted  —  no  imjxutant  studies  omit¬ 
ted.  Located  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  with  the  most 
desirable  surroundings.  A  book 
of  description  mailed  free. 

OAPT.  T.  D.  LANDON,  CommAnduit .  Bordd&towii, 

UV.  T.  H.  LaNDOM,  A.M  Principal.  H. 


BLAIR  PRE8BYTEKIAL  ACADEMY. 

John  I  Blair  Foondatlon.  Both  sexea  .Wtb  year.  Prepares 
for  College  or  Business.  Music.  Ait,  Physical  Culture.  New 
flre-proof  building  for  ladles.  Low  rates.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages.  Send  for  catalogue. 

w.  g.  EvERSOLE.  Ph.D  ,  Principal.  Blairstown.  N.  J. 


Home  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  RUTGERS  Preparatory  SchOOl  fOr  BoyS, 

nollPiFft  nT’pnA.rRt.mn.  Hnn^rinr  Tnii<sirMk1  B.n VAntJUPAA.  Kpv.  _  _  _ _  •  _ _ _ _ .» _ ' 


College  preparation.  Superior  musical  advantages.  Rev. 
Dr.  ana  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Qarunkr.  607  Fifth  Avenue. 


Nkw  York,  Brooklyn  Heights,  160  Joralemon  St. 

Miss  KATHERINE  L.  MALTBY’S  SCHOOL 

for  Girls.  Highest  city  advantages.  Regular  expense 
for  school  year,  $550.  Ninth  year.  Circular  upon 
application. 


“CEDARCROFT” 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

For  Technical  Schools  and  Colleges. 

R.  M.  HUSK,  M.  A.,  Principal,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


THE  MISSES  MACKIE’S 

SCHOOL  Ff>R  GIRLS,  NRWBUROH,  N.  Y.  32d  year. 
Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Dl- 
plomasgtven  In  each  certlflcate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Welles¬ 
ley.  Special  conraes  in  Art,  Hnslc,  and  Literainre.  One  and  a 
half  hoars  from  New  York. 


ELMIRA  GOLLEGE-FOR  WOMEN. 

Chartered  1855.  H'gh  grade  College  course;  superior  advan¬ 
tages  In  art  and  music;  faculty,  bulldluas,  equipments  and 
grounds,  superior;  bomecoinforts;dellghifaTcllmate;  Increased 
endowment,  scholarships  and  generous  prizes;  modem  im¬ 
provements,  steam  beat,  electric  light  and  elevator;  unsecta- 
rlan,  positively  Christian.  Tnitton  tor  College  coarse,  home 
and  board.  t30U  a  year. 

A.  C.  MACKENZIE,  D.D.,  President,  Elmira,  N.  T. 


YE  SEMINARY,  RYE.  N?W  YORK. 

For  particulars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls  (established  1816) 
September  30.  176  West  73d  Street,  Sherman  Square. 


Nlisss  S.  D.  Doremiis 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  (LIMITED). 

Re-opens  October  4th. 

735  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


New  yamt,  Saratoga  Springs. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY. 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 
For  Year-book  address  Secretary. 


HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Hlae  Willey,  Miss  Watson,  Mias  Forbes,  Principals. 
Academic  and  Elective  Conrses.  Home  and  Cbaperonage  tor 
special  students.  Re-opetis  Oct.  4th. 

135  W'est  70th  Street. 


HOUGHTON  SEMINARY,  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
for  young  women,  provides  best  Insti  action  In  langnsges, 
music,  elocntlon;  cares  for  morals,  manner-,  health  CoUvEes 
admit  on  certincate  37th  year. 

A.  G  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Nxw  York.  Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls.  te'^^SSSn 

Art  and  Music.  Albert  Ross  Parsons,  Musical  Director. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  80th  year  begins  ^pt,  sad. 

Miss  G.  C.  Fullrr.  Principal. 


MRS.  LESLIE  MORGAN’S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  13  and  15  West  S6th  St., 
New  York  City.  Thorough  Ehigllsb  from  Kindergarten 
throngb  College  Preparatory.  Miss  Catherine  Aiken's  Method 
of  Concentrated  Attention  In  Mind  Training  a  special  feature; 
also  conversational  French  and  German.  Home  and  Ckaptron- 
age  fnr  special  student*. 


TENNESSEE. 


MARYVILLE  COLLESCE,  Under  the  Synod  of  Tennessee. 

TENNESSEE.  Rev  S.  W.  Boardman,  D.D., 

LL  D.,  Prea  Founded  In  1819.  Thorough  conrses  of  study. 
Fourteen  mstmetors.  College  and  preparatory  departmenta 
No  saloon.  Endowment  makes  expenses  phenomenally  low. 
Tuition,  $6  per  term !  Board,  gl.SO  per  week !  Ask  Registrar 
for  catalog. 


(Founded  1766.)  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Eliot  R.  Pavson,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Busi¬ 
ness — A  Christum  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1853,  is  beautifully  situated 
with  large  and  beautiful  grounds  and  buildings,  fine 
gymnasium,  steam  beating,  and  every  surrounding  re- 
flned,  healthful  and  happy.  Only  boys  who  fit  into  such 
surroundings  received.  For  terms,  course  of  study, 
references,  etc.,  apply  to 

PHfEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  23. 

“No  better  place  to  send  a  boy.” 


■  WV  UAI  I  BRIDGETON, 

I  V  T  n  A  k  As  NEW  JERSEY'. 

Home  and  College-preparatory  Sc  sool  for  Girls. 
Certlflcate  admits  to  Smith.  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  ,1.  Allen  Maxwelt.,  Principal. 


Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 

BORDENTOWN  FEMALE  COLl,EGE — A  home  school 
for  girls,  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 
Let  ns  send  yon  our  catal<>g'<e.  Rev.  J.  W.  Blaisdell,  D.D., 
President.  Fred'k  T.  SHri.TZ,  A.M.  Head  Master. 


The  Englewood  School  for  Boys. 

College  Prepaiatlon  Home  Department. 

Enoi  ewuod,  N.  j.  Jambs  B.  Parsons,  A.  M. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


MAS8ACH I WKTTS. 


Massachusetts,  Wilbraham. 


Wesleyan  Academy, 

ttOTH  SEXES. 


Slst  year  opens  September  15th,  1897.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  most  widely  known  institutions  of  learning.  Cele¬ 
brated  for  its  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  moral 
tone.  Handsomely  endowed  and  equipped  with  large 
library,  valuable  scientific  apparatus,  laboratories,  etc. 
Extensive  grounds  and  buildings.  New  $40,000  gymna¬ 
sium.  For  catalogue  address 

KEV.  WM.  K.  NEW  HALL, 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Founded  1803,  For  the  higher  edncatlon  of  young  women. 
Classlt-al  and  Scientific  conree  of  siody,  also  Preparatory  and 
OptlonaL  Year  begins  Sept.  15.  1897. 

MISS  IDA  C  ALLEN.  Prin.,  Bradford.  Maas. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CONNkCTlcuT.  Lltrhfleld  Co..  New  Milftrd. 

INGLESII)E-A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Opens  Tnesday,  October  1897.  Poet-graduate  rourse. 

Mrs  Wm.  D.  Blace,  Patroness. 


minutes  from  Phtladeipuia.2nour8iromNew  York.  For 
circular,  apply  to  Principals,  Frances  E.  Bennrtt, 
Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 


Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary. 

Both  sexes.  Regnlar  and  Elective  Conrses.  Degrees  conferred. 
Fits  for  College.  Mnslc,  Art,  Modern  Langnagea  specialties. 
Steam  heat,  electric  light,  home  comfort  a  w  rite  for  catalog. 

E.  J.  GRAY,  D.D..  President,  WUllamsDort,  Pa. 


MAKYLANU. 


^'■MArvLA^D.  St.  Qeoffe’s  School 

in  the  bigbiatids.  27d  year.  Twenty  boys.  College  or  bosi- 
ness.  Individual  training.  Permanent  home  if  desired.  New 
building,  extensive  grounda  modem  comforta  reflnemert  and 
kindness.  87511  to  filOU.  J.  C.  KINEA  K,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  21  Mt.  Vernon  Place. 
Mt.  Vernon  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Reopens  -ept.  28.  Delightfully  situated.  8mall  classes,  se- 
cnrlog  Individual  attention.  Rpeclal  advantages  In  French, 
German  and  Music.  College  prei>aratlon. 

THE  MISSES  BOND,  Princlpsla 


OBERLIN 

COLLEGE. 

The  College,  the  Theological  Seminary,  the  Con- 
•ervatory  of  Music,  the  Academy. 

The  fall  term  begins  September  &.  Full  information 
from  the  treasurer. 

JAMES  B.  SKVKKANCK,  Olierlln.  Ohio. 


GLENDALE  ^ 
COLLEGE  Women. 

Fobty-Folutii  Year.  BEAVTirvL  and  HEALTBrvL 
Lucation,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Cincinnati.  Full 
course  of  study.  Preparatory  and  Colleiriate.  Best 
Facilities  in  Music,  Art,  etc.  Hume  care  social  cul¬ 
ture.  TermeJ2.')0  per  year. 

Bcv.  !„  D.  Potter,  13.0.,  Pres.,  Glenslale.  O. 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE, 

ernori  and  340  Ministers.  Total  cost  $110  a  year;  8  courses, 
conr-e  for  U  U.,  Ph.D.,  etc. ;  catalog  free,  with  plan  to  esrn 
funds.  W.  A.  Williams,  D.D.,  Prea 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY, 

Medical  Department,  ° 

Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmaceutical  Colleges. 
Thirteenth  Session— 1897-8. 
will  open  October  Ist  and  continue  seven  (7)  months. 
For  Information  apply  to  F.  J.  sHaDD,  M  D.,  Sectetary, 

901  R  Street,  N.  W. 


THE  BLISS  SCHOOL  OF  ELECTRICITY, 

WASUIMGTON,  U.  C. 

The  only  Instltntlon  teaching  prMtical  electrical  engineering 
exclnolcely  Laboratory  equipment  excellent.  Instrnctlon 
tbeb'st.  Course  open,  Octob.-r  1.  Catalogues  on  application. 


TIBOINIA. 


Virginia,  Old  Church. 

Rose  Dale  Home  School  FOR  BO^^^  GIRLS. 

Excellent  borne.  Resident  teachers.  Pupils  enter  best  col- 
le^es.  IndlTlduai  care  to  backward  pupils.  Gymnasium.  Fifth 
year  opens  ^pt.  20th.  1^.  OataloRue. 

Thob.  P.  Darkacott,  M  D.,Ph.D.,  Principal. 


ROANOKE  COLLE^E^,^!^, 

46th  year.  Courses  for  Degrees,  with  Electives.  Large 
Library.  Working  Laboratory.  Beautiful,  healthful  mountain 
location.  Good  morals.  Very  moderate  expenses.  Catalogue 
free.  Address  JULlUS  D.  DREHER.  President. 


HARDIN  LADIES’  COLLLCE, 


Endowed  by  Ex-Gov. 
Hardin.  llnexeeUed  in 
the  United  States  for 
Higher  Education. 


Patrons  in  20  States. 
24  Professors.  Alumni 
of  12  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities. 


GERMAN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

“Hardin  la  the  only  Conservatory  In  America,  outside  of  New  Y'ork,  with  which  I 
have  any  connection.  Its  hmulty  oan  bold  Its  own  with  any  In  the  land. ’’ — Xaver 
Scltarwenka. 

American  Branch  of  Scharwenka’s  Berlin  Conaervatory.  Rcharwenka.  “Court 
Pianist  to  the  Emperor,”  Director  Qenertil.  Ton  Professors  from  the  Royal  Conserva¬ 
tories,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Stuttifart,  etc.  Ser  eral  of  the  faculty  were  Professors  in  these 
Conservatories.  Diplomas  by  Scharwenka  rqaat  to  those  from  Berlin.  A  $1,0110  Prize 
Plano  and  “itcharwenka  Medals”  at  the  May  Festival.  Endowment  makes  low  rates. 

Address  S  P  Street,  MEXICO,  MO. 


J 


THE  EVANGELIST, 


TALUE  OF  MILITABT  TBAIMNO  [IV  AN 
EDUCATIONAL  COUBSE- 
By  Austin  Lewis. 

Military  training  possesses  a  certain  value  in 
itself  apart  from  all  general  considerations  of 
education.  The  mere  regularity  of  the  athletics, 
the  physical  culture,  the  discipline  of  the  body 
to  prompt  obedience  to  command,  and  perhaps, 
more  than  all,  the  subordination  of  personality 
demanded  by  the  drill,  make  up  a  sum  total  of 
advantages  which  no  substitute  has  yet  fur¬ 
nished. 

The  knowledge  of  military  tactics  is  in  itself 
worth  the  acquiring.  If  we  regard  the  welfare 
of  the  State,  it  is  well  that  as  many  citizens  as 
possible  should  have  an  understanding  of  mili¬ 
tary  matters.  As  for  the  student,  some  practi¬ 
cal  idea  of  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  human  race  may  be  regarded  as 
desirable. 

The  constant  reminders  of  duty  from  “reveille” 
to  “taps,”  the  absolute  punctuality,  and  neat¬ 
ness  required  at  all  assemblies  and  roll-calls,  the 
sure  punishment  which  follows  dereliction  of 
duty  and  infraction  of  rule,  are  all  factors  in 
teaching  the  great  lesson  of  individual  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  which  by  the  sheer  force  of  daily 
habit  and  routine  build  up  character  and 
strengthen  the  moral  fibre. 

One  great  element  of  strength  in  the  military 
system  applied  to  school  work  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  allow  the  school  authorities  to 
be  lax  and  negligent  without  openly  shirking 
their  duties  and  responsibilities.  Little  omis¬ 
sions  and  wrong  doings,  which  would  probably 
pass  unnoticed  in  the  movement  of  an  ordinary 
school,  stand  out  glaringly  against  the  clear  cut 
and  unmistakable  regulations  of  the  military 
system.  This  protects  both  masters  and  stu¬ 
dents  against  the  vice  of  “wobbling”  and  un¬ 
certain  discipline,  one  of  the  greatest  misfor¬ 
tunes  that  can  happen  to  any  school. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  most  schools  is 
esprit  de  corps,  that  quality  which  changes  a 
mob  of  boys  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  into  a  society  with  common  aims  and  inter¬ 
ests.  No  school  is  complete  unless  this  idea  of 
unity  of  purpose  is  a  prevailing  notion,  where 
one  has  had  many  years  of  life,  has  accumulated 
traditions,  and  possesses  a  history  this  settles 
itself,  but  a  new  school  has  much  difficulty  in 
acquiring  this  quality  and  many,  failing  utterly 
to  inspire  it,  have  broken  down  in  consequence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  length  of  a  school’s  life 
does  not  assure  the  existence  of  this  sentiment, 
for  traditions  are  not  always  good,  and  though 
there  may  be  a  general  feeling  ot  esprit  de  corps. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  rest.  The  appointments  of  a  first-class 
Hotel.  Elevator,  Bells,  Sun-parlor  and  Promenade  on 
the  Roof.  Suites  with  bath.  Jdassage,  Electricity,  all 
baths  and  health  appliances.  New  Turkish,  Russian 
Baths,  Dry  tonic  air,  Saratoga  Waters,  Splendid  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Open  all  the  Year.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Special  Announcements  for  1897  of  Entertainment 
Events,  Bicycle  Paths,  Short  Excursions,  etc. 


SUMMER  RESORTS 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y., 

with  250  miles  of  coast  on  the  Ocean  and  Sound,  is  un¬ 
surpassed  for  Summer  Resorts.  Of  easy  access  from 
New  York  City  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  Send  6c. 
in  stamps  for  “LONG  ISLAND,”  an  Illustrated  book, 
and  “  SUMMER  HOMES.”  a  book  describing  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  on  Long  Island,  to  H.  M.  SMITH,  Traffic 
Manager,  Long  Island  Railroad,  Long  Island  <  'ity,  N.  Y^ 


PERFECT  REST  AND  RECREATION  AT 
PICTURESQUE  NORTHFIELD. 

In  the  famously  beautiful  Connecticut  Valley.  Fine  valley 
and  mountain  views.  Every  out  door  pleasure. 

Terms  reduced  at  “THE  NOKTHFIELU.”  July  6  to  r,  and 
In  August  after  the  IStb.  Bible  lectures  at  these  times. 

LOW  RATES  FOR  SEPTEMBElt. 

A  delightful  month.  Illustrated  booklet,  “Vacation  In  North' 
field,”  free.  _ 

AMBEBT  O.  MOODY,  Manager. 

East  Northfield,  Mass. 


WAWBEEK  LODGE 

Hotel  and  Cottages.  Best  located,  most  attractive,  and  ote  of 
the  very  best  conducted  resorts  In 

THE  ADIRONDACK8. 

Terms  moderate;  special  rates  for  yonng  men  taking  vacation, 
teacbers  and  Meigymen.  Address  „  „ 

URIAH  WELCH,  Wawbeek,  N.  Y. 


BIBLE  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 


A  band  of  Student 
Volunteers  recently 
Investigated  and  de¬ 
cided  npon  this  In¬ 
stitution.  A  promi¬ 
nent  Sunday-school 
man  says:  ”A  few 
more  years  of  such 
careful  management 
and  It  will  become 
recognized  every¬ 
where  as  a  necessity. 
It  represents  a  great 
and  practical  idea.” 
Three  distinct 
courses  in  each  of  the 
departments,  Bible 
School  and  Mission¬ 
ary.  Open  to  men 
and  women  of  recog¬ 
nized  ability  and  con¬ 
secration.  Fall  term 
opens  Sept.  8.  Send 
for  catalogue  to  the 
Sec.,  .T.  L.  Dixon. 


Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy, 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CAL. 


®NLY  preparatory  school  on  the  coast  to 
which  an  Officer  of  the  United  States 
Army  has  been  detailed.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  advantages  of  military  discipline.  Lieut. 

George  S.  Sage,  U.  S.  A.,  drills  the  cadets  and 
instructs  them  in  the  theory  of  military  science. 

Reports  yearly  to  the  Adjutant-General  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  the  names  of  three  best 
graduates.  One  in  last  year's  class  passed  ex¬ 
amination  at  West  Point,  evidencing  the  thor¬ 
oughness  of  instruction  at  this  institution. 

Classics,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics, 

Zoology,  History,  English,  Modern  Languages, 

Manual  Training,  Bible  Study,  all  taught  with 
the  utmost  thoroughness.  Only  fifteen  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  Land  of  Sun¬ 
shine,  it  is  near  the  Sea  and  has  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  atmosphere  in  the  world.  The  mountains 
are  a  never-ending  panorama  of  beautiful 
views.  One  of  the  best  preparatory  institutions  in  the  country.  A  corps  of  seventeen  experienced  Instmctors. 
The  regular  rate  tuition  and  board  for  a  year,  $500.  Large  deductions  to  ministers’  sons.  Address  (mentioning 
The  Evangelist).  REV.  ABTHUB  CB08BY,  A.  M.,  San  Bafeel,  CaL 


PENNSYLVANIA 
COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Fifth  Ave.  and  Woodland  Drive, 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Buildings  remodeled  and  enlarg¬ 
ed  during  present  vacation.  Loca¬ 
tion  unsurpassed  in  beanty  and 
healthfulness.  Two  courses  giving 
broad  culture  lead  to  degrees. 
Schools  of  Art  and  Music.  Fall 
term  begins  Sept.  IS,  1897. 

MISS  R.  J.  DE  YORE, 
President. 


WARREN  H.  HAYES, 
ARCHITECT. 
Minneapolis. 

CHURCHES  A  SPBCULTY. 


The  Evangelist  can  be  of  service  to  any  person  who 
finds  it  necessary  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  a  first-class 
sanitarium  in  one  of  the  most  beantlfnl  and  healthful 
vet  Ions  of  the  oonntry.  Address  Business  Department 
of  Th-  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Webster’s  International 


The  One  Great  Standard  Aatbority, 
So  writes  Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer, 

J  ustlce  V.  S.  Supreme  Court. 


Dictionary 


Pamphlet  free. 


IT  IS  A  THOROUGH  REVISION  OP  THE  UNABRIDGED, 

The  purpose  of  which  has  been  not  display  nor  provision  of  mate^for 
boHsnul  a^  showy  ^vertiaement,  but  the  du^  ludldo^,  Mholarly,  tlmrongh 
S?fScUng  of  a  work  which  In  all  the  stoges^o/  Its  haaob^edlnM 

lieijree  th©  favor  and  oonfldenc©  of  ti^olars  and  of  the  general  pubUo. 

n  IS  THE  BEST  FOR  PRACTICAL  PURPOSES,  BECAUSE 

Words  are  easily  found  *  •  *  PronuncUtlon  Is  easily  ascertained, 
Meanings  are  easily  learned  •  •  The  growth  ot  words  easily  traced, 
*  and  WwM*  excellence  of  quality  rather  than  superfluity  of  quantity 
characterliee  Its  overy  department.  •  *  *  GET  THE  BEST. 

G.  &  C.  Merrlam  Co.,  Pnbllslters, 

Sprinarfleld,  Ma»g.,  U.  •.  A. 
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Human  Intellect 

Has  devised  no  better  system  for  benefit  of  mankind 
than  Life  Insurance. 

The  Prudential 

Represents  the  widest  extension  of  the 
scheme  for  it  insures  the  whole  family,  chil¬ 
dren,  women  and  men.  Ages  1  to  70. 
Amounts,  $15  to  $50,000.  Premiums  pay¬ 
able  yearly,  half-yearly,  quarterly,  weekly. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Tbe  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America, 

Home  Office,  Newark,  N.  J. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  President. 


this  spirit  is  not  necessarily  wholesome.  The 
military  system  solves  the  diflSculty  at  once. 
The  affections  and  the  ambitions  of  the  cadets 
centre  round  the  corps,  promotion  becomes  the 
great  aim  of  each  Imy,  and  this  can  only  be 
^tained  by  loyal  service  to  the  commonwealth, 
ia  the  form  of  obedience  to  rule,  and  skill  in 
carrying  out  the  behests  of  the  superior  officers. 

The  youngest  cadet  recognizee  the  possibility  of 
distinction  and  responsibility,  of  recognized 
merit,  and  consequent  influence.  Hence  we  get 
that  finest  of  all  civic  characteristics,  emulation 
in  well  doing,  for  the  well  being  of  the  corps, 
rightly  directed  ambition  strictly  confined  and 
rwulated  by  rules  which  all  must  obey  for  tbe 
advantage  of  all.  The  boy  gains  promotion  by 
strict  attention  to  his  duty.  Thus  tbe  military 
system  tends  to  cultivate  tbe  very  qualities  which 
are  essential  to  strong  manhood,  patience,  obedi¬ 
ence,  self-control,  and  ambition. 

Another  advant^e  not  generally  considered  is 
the  equalizing  efi^t  of  the  military  system. 
The  uniform  effectually  hides  all  distinctions  of 
wealth  or  position.  Lined  up  in  tbe  same 
squad,  one  cannot  distinguish  the  rich  from  tbe 
poor,  and  faithfulness  of  service  is  tbe  only  mark 
of  distinction.  All  this  physical  and  moral 
training  must  necessarily  have  its  action  upon 
the  boy’s  mind,  and  produce  its  effects  upon 
the  intellectual  life.  Those  who  have  had  expe 
rience  in  the  working  of  the  military  system  in 
Khool,  insist  most  strongly  upon  its  beneficent 
influence  in  the  class  room. 

We  claim  these  advantages  for  the  military 
system  when  discreetly  and  properly  used.  If  it 
is  always  remembered  that  a  cadet  is  an  officer, 
and  to  be  treated  as  such,  that  he  is  entitled 
to  respect,  and  has  the  right  to  the  confidence 
of  the  authorities  unless  his  disloyalty  is  mani¬ 
fest,  such  treatment  will  well  reward  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  boys. 

These  good  effects  are  becoming  generally  rec¬ 
ognized.  A  bill  is  to  be  presented  to  Congress 
‘^  promote  the  study  of  military  science  and 
tactics  where  legally  authorized  at  civil  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.”  This  bill  authorizes  tbe 
President  to  provide  for  “an  annual  competitive 
examination  with  a  view  to  appointment  in  the 
army  of  such  graduates  of  military  institutions 
having  an  army  detail  as  may  have  been  recom¬ 
mends  by  the  college  authoiities,  ”  and  that  a 
certain  number  of  graduates  who  have  passed 
the  beet  examination  and  are  otherwise  qualified 
shall  be  “appointed  annually  to  any  vacancies 
existing  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  army.” 

If  this  bill,  or  one  drawn  on  similar  lines, 
becomes  law,  the  results  upon  the  schools  hav¬ 
ing  a  military  detail  will  be  admirable.  It  does 
not  follow  that  all  cadets  will  long  for  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  United  States  Army,  but  those  who 
are  anxious  to  become  officers  will  naturally  do 


their  best  to  maintain  a  high  standard  in  their 
respective  schools,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  good  effect  upon  the  other  boys.  This  outside 
recognition  seems  to  imply  a  wider  scope  of 
usefulness  for  schools  having  the  military  sys¬ 
tem,  and  to  point  to  a  greater  and  more  com¬ 
plete  extension  of  the  system.  This  will  be  a 
subject  for  congratulation  to  all  who  have  had 
any  experience  in  this  kind  of  training,  and  are 
convinced  of  its  value  in  education. 


The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond’s  widely  circulated 
little  book,  “The  Conversion  of  Children,”  has 
recently  been  translated  into  Japanese,  and  a 
copy  sent  the  author.  As  usual  at  this  season, 
Mr.  Hammond  has  been  holding  open  air  meet¬ 
ings  with  large  attendance.  Holding  forth  in 
the  Union  Depot.  Hartford,  on  Sunday,  July 
18th,  be  was  interrupted  by  a  man  who  an¬ 
nounced  that  bis  train  was  coming,  and  that  he 
wished  to  shake  hands  with  the  speaker!  There 
and  then  Mr.  Hammond  paused  long  enough  for 
a  few  words  of  counsel  and  prayer  with  him. 


FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  PRACTICAL  DESIGN. 

A  limited  number  of  free  scholarships  have 
been  given  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  and 
Practical  Design,  by  prominent  New  York 
women.  Applicants  for  these  scholarships  will 
please  send  specimens  of  their  work  in  any  artis¬ 
tic  line  to  the  school,  159  West  Twenty  third 
street.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  or  before  Septem¬ 
ber  let,  1897.  These  scholarships  are  valued  at 
8200  each,  and  will  enable  the  beneficiaries  to 
become  self-supporting  by  giving  them  an  edu¬ 
cation  as  practical  designers  of  silks,  oil  cloths, 
wall  papers,  carpets  of  all  grades,  bookcovers, 
stained  glass,  dress  goods,  and  all  textiles,  both 
printed  and  woven.  Also  as  teachers  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  mechanical  drawing  and  design  in 
public  or  private  schools. 

The  President  of  this  incorporated  institution, 
Mrs.  Florence  Elizabeth  Cory,  has  been  for  over 
twenty  years  identified  with  the  education  of 
women  in  the  applied  arte,  and  seventeen  years 
ago  founded  this  school,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  It  is  the  only  existing 
school  where  women  are  taught  to  make  practi¬ 
cal  working  designs  for  goods  where  the  pattern 
is  brought  to  the  surface  by  means  of  the 
Jacquard  loom.  The  intricacies  of  designing 
for  carpets,  brocades,  raw  silk  furniture  cover¬ 
ings,  Marseilles  quilts,  silk  ginghams,  and  goods 
of  like  nature,  having  been  deemed — in  other 
institutions— tm  difficult  for  tbe  feminine  mind 
to  master;  therefore,  in  these  schools  is  taught 
merely  tbe  simple  branches  of  design  for  printed 
goods  only. 

The  success,  however,  of  the  pupils  of  this 
original  school  of  practical  design,  in  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  lucrative  positions  in  the  design 
room  of  factories,  and  in  the  sale  to  manufac¬ 
turers  of  their  work,  proves  that  women  can  and 
do  master  tbe  requirements  and  limitations  of 
machinery,  and  learn  to  adapt  their  designs  to 
them. 

Any  woman  or  girl  who  is  faithful  and  perM- 
vering,  who  can  do  neat,  careful  workmanship, 
who  can  prove  her  necessity  of  becoming  self- 
supporting,  her  desire  for  this  education,  and 
her  utter  inability  to  pay  for  instruction,  is 
eligible  for  a  scholarship.  She  must,  of  course, 
give  satisfactory  reference  as  to  worth,  and  the 
need  of  such  assistance,  and  must  show  evidence 
of  a  taste  for  artistic  work. 

Circulars  of  the  school,  and  full  information 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  President; 
state  all  questions  clearly,  and  enclose  stamp  for 
circulars  and  reply.  Instruction  by  correspond¬ 
ence  is  not  included  in  these  scholarships,  but 
is  given  by  correspondence  in  all  branches 
taught  in  the  school  to  those  who  positively 
cannot  enter  the  classes.  , 


Over  Exertion  of  Brain  or  Body. 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  is  a  wholesome  tonic  for  body,  brain  and  nerves. 
Wonderfully  quick  in  its  action. 


The  Standard  of  Excellence-^^^^ 

The  average  woman  cannot  diacriminate  Justly 
between  sewing-machines,  so  far  as  mechanical 
construction  is  concerned;  but  she  can  wisely 
Judge  their  work. 

SINGER  WORK  «««««« 

IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  WORK. 

This  Is  why  Singer  Machines  maintain  their 
supremacy  all  over  the  world,  making  the  Singer 
trade-mark  a  reliable  standard  of  highest  excel¬ 
lence. 


The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES  IN  EVERY  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD. 


A  Graceful  Act 


of  hospitality  is  to  ofier  callers  a  cup  of  Bouillon  made  from 


Extract  of  BEEF. 

It  only  takes  a  minute  to  prepare.  Armour’s  Extract  takes  the  place  of  home¬ 
made  "Soup  stock,"  costs  less,  goes  farther  and  tastes  better. 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 

The  Evang:elist  Publishing  Company. 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

HBNBT  M.  FIEU>,  D.D.,  Editor. 

Tbbms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid 
In  foreign  ceontries  $1.01  .extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  one  year's  snbsoripti'm  and  ope  new  subaoriber. 
Five  dollars.  In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  $2.60eaob.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance 
ADTBBTiBiNO  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positlona  Marriage  and  Death  notloee,  10 
cents  a  line. 

ALL  snbsorlptlons  are  continued  until  ordered  disoon- 
tinned. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-olDoe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Paet-Oflloe  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-offloe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  at  the  Pott-offieeat  New  York  os  teeond-tiam 
maA  matter. 


APPOiNTMmma  and  iNariTunoNS. 

THM  BOAMDa. 

Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Fnelm  Missions,  “  “ 

Qhuroh  Erection,  -  .  .  "  ** 

iduoatlon, .  1834  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla 


Qhuroh  Erection,  -  .  .  "  ** 

iduoatlon, .  1834  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla 

Publication  and  S.  8.  Work,  “  " 

mntoterlal  Relief . “  “ 

Freedmen,  -  -  -  616  Market  St.,  Plttsbimh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  Colleges,  •  -  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 

the  AMERICAN  BUMDAT-EOHOOL  UNION, 
SSTXBLISHSD  DT  PHILAnBLPBIA,  18M, 
orsanlseb  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  setUera 
Ka pease  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided .  Work  abldea 
177*  new  schools  started  In  1896;  also  117  frontier  churches  from 
schools  prevlonaly  established.  78  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  $86.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  tSOOsnpporta  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  lettersdlrect  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Sand  contributions  to  BL  P.  BAMCRorr,  Ota  Secretary, 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 

VHE  SOOTETT  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 

AMONG  SEAMEN,  POBT  OF  NEW  TOBK. 
(Pommoniv  called  Port  ‘'Society."*  Chartered  in  181*. 
Bupixirts  Ministers  and  Mlsaiouariea  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally 
religloua  services  in  Lecture  Room ;  its  Branchea  VB 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlamtic  Ava 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
Uonalltiea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  smd  is 
iepeudent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustsdn  it. 
nev.  Samuil  Kouia,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Mooba  Pres. 
A.  Bbouwbb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hbbbiok,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

vUN  AMERICAN  SEAMEN'S  FBIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  WaU  Street,  New  York, 
uootporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world :  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  saliing 
>ni  the  port  of  New  Yors.  Publishes  the  Sailor? 
Magazine  tne  Seaman'*  Vriend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
Iambs  W.  Elwbll,  Pree.,  W.  C.  Stubobs,  Treas.,  Rev 
«A .  o.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary 

FHE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 
165  WorMi  Street,  New  York, 
astabUshed  to  provide  for  children  whose  puents  are  unable 
Ml  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  ^eyare  cleansed, 
eloped,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  Houk..  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  16,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
«nd  over  16,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

>>natloBa  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate 
ally  received. 

bervloe  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:80  tolMI  p.  m.;  Hnnday-school,  1  to 
p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  am.,  and  11:40  to  8  P.  M.  except 
:>atnr4Ay;  at  dinner  table,  11:10  to  11:40p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
kialidmes.  Mobbis  K.  Jbbup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Tresa; 
GaeaoaF,  Bbtts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Babnabd,  Snpt. 

'  or  greatest  need  now  la  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  OLDEST  SEW  IN  44-MACHINE  OPERATOR. 

The  illustration  in  a  recent  Singer  advertisement 
shows  an  old  English  woman,  more  than  100  years  of 
age,  operating  a  Singer  hand  sewing-machine;  by  way 


type  of  Singer  machine;  the  application  of  the  lllustra- 
tl"n  Is  found  in  the  accompanying  statement  that 
“Singer  sewing-machines  are  so  simple  that  the  young¬ 
est  can  understand  them,  so  easy  that  the  oldest  can  op¬ 
erate  them.’’  This  old  lady  was  Mary  Grlffen,  who  was 
born  at  Tealby,  England.  Nov.  24,  1703.  and  has  lust  died 
at  Scrambleby,  England,  at  the  age  of  104.  She  was, 
until  the  last  month  or  six  weeks  of  her  life,  able  to  per¬ 
form  her  household  duties.  She  was  the  oldest  known 
operator  of  a  sewing-machine. 


G.  A.  B.  ENCAMPMENT,  BUFFALO. 

Half  Bates  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

For  the  National  Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  at  Buffalo,  August  23,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  will  sell  special  tickets  from  all 
points  on  its  system  to  Buffalo  and  return  at  rate  of  a 
single  fare  for  the  round  trip.  These  tickets  will  be  sold 
and  will  be  good  going  on  August  21  to  23,  and  good 
to  return  not  earlier  than  August  24  nor  later  than 
August  31,  1867; _ _ _ 

Attention  is  called  to  the  offer  to  sell  a  very  ^utlfal 
home  on  Cayuga  Lake,  near  the  Wells  College.  See  advt. 


THE  TKAVKLBRS  GREAT  SHOWING. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company, whose  semi-annual 
statement  appears  in  our  advert  Is!  ng  columns,  has  made 
a  very  remarkable  showing  on  tin-  bu-iuess  the  company 
has  written  during  the  past  six  months.  The  figures 
prove  that  the  company  has  outdone  Itself  and  beaten 
all  past  records  for  a  similar  period.  This  feat  has  been 
accomplished  during  six  months  of  business  depression 
and  commercial  uncertainty  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  The  figures  will  best  show  how  great 
the  increase  has  been.  The  total  a  sets  of  the  company 
on  July  1  were  $21,615,663,112,  while  the  total  liabilities 
only  reached  $18..ViO. 472.63,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  to 
policyholders  of  $3,365,161.39  This  is  a  condition  of  affairs 
of  which  any  company  may  be  proud;  but  the  last  six 
months’  business  is  remarkable.  The  gains  from  Janu¬ 
ary  to  July  were:  In  assets,  $1.018,M9.00;  in  surplus, 
$3m,737.08,  and  in  life  insurance  in  force,  >1,679,913.  Pre¬ 
miums  to  the  extent  of  $2,833,794.91  were  received,  and 
this  sum  did  not  include  premiums  in  the  hands  of 
agents  not  ^t  collected.  These  results  are  the  best 
evidence  of  President  J a  mbs  O.  Battbrson's  capable 
and  conservative  management;  and  tbe  officers  of  the 
company,  no  less  than  its  guiding  spirit,  are  entitled  to 
the  many  praises  and  congratul&tions  that  are  pouring 
in  from  all  quarters. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT. 

“Knowledge  is  power’’  aocording  to  the  old  adage,  but 
it  is  also  said  that  a  man  never  knows  a  thing  until  he 
can  tell  it,  and  he  who  can  express  his  knowledge  in 
language  more  terse,  vigorous  and  appropriate  than 
others  becomes  a  leader  of  men  In  gaining  this  power 
of  expression  as  well  as  knowledge  itself  there  is  no  aid 
so  helpful,  from  which  so  much  may  be  obtained  and  for 
so  small  an  outlay  as  Webster's  International  Diction¬ 
ary.  This  work  is  the  universally  acknowledged  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  derivation,  spelling,  pronunciation  and 
meaning  of  words,  and  v^th  its  numerous  tables  of  use¬ 
ful  and  reliable  information  Itquickly  and  satisfactorily 
answers  tbe  thousand  and  one  questions  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  arising  in  our  reading  and  study.  The  purchase 
of  this  sonroe  of  knowledge  and  power  will  prove  a 
profitable  investment  for  every  household,  and  for  every 
teacher,  scholar,  professional  man  and  self-educator. 


The  United  Service  Club,  16  West  36th  street,  presen  ted 
a  silver  centrepiece  to  Major  A  Noel  Blakeman.  chief 
of  staff  in  the  *4ound-money  McKinley  Inaugural  and 
Grant  Monument  Parades.  On  *he  Hide  are  four  shields, 
the  first  containing  a  twenty-dollar  gold  piece  and  the 
date  of  the  sound-money  parade,  the  second  an  etching 


of  the  White  House  and  the  date  of  the  inaugural  pa¬ 
rade,  the  third  an  etching  of  Grant’s  Tomb  and  the  date 
of  the  Memorial  parade,  while  the  fourth  incloses  a 
testimonial  of  the  givers’  appreciation  of  Major  Blake- 
man’s  “abiliW,  sterling  character  and  gentlemanly 
courtesy."  This  beautiful,  massive  centrepiece  was 
msde  by  the  Mauser  Manufacturing  Company,  14  East 
16th  street,  of  sterling  silver,  twenty-four  inches  in 
diameter,  weighs  190  ounces  and  valued  at  $750. 


L.  A.  W.  MEET.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Half  Rates  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
For  tbe  annual  meet  of  the  League  of  Ami^rican 
Wheelmen  at  Pblladelpbla,  August  4  to  7,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company  will  sell  special  tickets  from 
ail  points  on  its  system  to  Philadelphia  and  return  at 
rate  of  a  single  fare  for  tbe  round  trip.  No  rate  less 
than  twenty-five  cents.  Tickets  will  be  sold  and  will  be 
good  going  on  August  8  and  4,  and  good  to  return  until 
August  9, 1897,  inclusive. 


THE  "SHUT  INS." 

There  are  many  in  every  community  whose  liyes  could 
be  brightened  by  the  weekly  visit  of  Tbe  Evangelist.  If 
any  reader  knows  of  such  a  “shut  in,"  send  us  the  name 
with  $3.00  and  Tbe  Evangelist  shall  be  sent  one  year  to 
such  “shut  in”  and  we  will  deliver  without  cost  to  tbe 
person  sending  the  name  and  address  “The  Teacher's 
Combination  Bible"  with  King  James  and  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  on  same  page,  which  we  advertise  on  page  24  of  this 
issue.  _ 

THE  DAY  LINE  OF  STEAMERS  ON  THE  HUDSON 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  Handbooks  for  Tourists  is 
that  issued  by  the  Albany  and  New  York  Day  Line  of 
steamers.  It  is  highly  illustrated  and  is  brimful  from 
start  to  finish  with  historic  information  that  rea<ls  like 
a  novel.  Send  for  copy  to  E.  G.  Oloott,  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  De'brosses  Street  Pier,  New  York. 


For  Over  Fifty  Tears 

HRS.  Winslow’s  Soothino  Strop  has  been  used  lor  over 
6fty  yeais  by  millions  of  mothers  tor  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gnms,  allays  all  pains,  cores  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Th  enty  five  cents  a  bottle  Be  snre  and  ask  for  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  offer  of  the  Union  Gospel 
News  found  in  this  number.  The  prizes  for  word-mak¬ 
ing  will  no  doubt  stimulate  effort  and  prove  very  at¬ 
tractive  to  many  readers.  Address  as  per  Instruction. 
See  advt.  _ 

Any  Pastor.  Bible  Stndent,  Sabbath-school  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Teacher,  or  other  person,  can  secure,  without 
cost,  a  copy  of  the  “Combination”  Bible  with  King 
James  and  Revised  Version  on  same  page,  by  sending 
us  $3.00  and  the  name  and  address  of  one  new  subscriber. 
A  sample  page  will  be  sent  to  any  applicant.  Address 
Subscription  Dept,  of  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York.  _ _ 

Every  Professional  Man,  Teacher  or  Student  should 
mention  The  Evangelist  when  writing  the  Burr  Index 
Company  for  their  descriptive  circular.  See  advt. 


Aq  ordinance  has  been  paaeed  by  the  Council 
of  Chicago,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  16,  imposing  a 
yearly  tax  of  $1  on  bicycles,  and  taxes  of  from 
$2  to  fl2  upon  vehicles  drawn  by  from  one  to 
eight  horses,  the  money  to  be  used  in  improving 
the  streets.  It  is  expected  to  yield  $1,000,000 
annually. 

On  July  13th,  the  Police  Department  of  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  began  working  women  prisoners 
at  breaking  stone,  tbe  same  as  the  male  prison¬ 
ers.  The  Police  Commissioners  adopted  this 
rule  upon  recommendation  of  Chief  Quarles, 
who  argued  that  women  prisoners  kept  in  idle¬ 
ness  were  not  sufiSciently  punished,  ^e  women 
will  wear  coarse  overalls,  the  same  as  the  men. 
They  will  have  no  skirts  to  impede  their  work. 

Tbe  library  of  the  University  of  California  has 
received  a  gift  from  Collis  P.  Huntington  of 
more  than  4,000  documents  in  Spanish  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  covering  the  early  history  of  California. 
It  is  richer  in  the  pericM  just  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  occupation  than  any^other  collection  except 
the  Bancroft  Library.  ^eE^lish  manuscripts 
include  letters  by  Sutter,  Premont,  Larkin, 
Colton.  Hallock,  and  others,  which  are  said  to 
throw  light  on  many  dii^uted  points  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  history,  and  especially  on  its  occupation 
by  the  Americans. 


Deafhess  Cannot  be  Cored 

by  local  applications  as  they  cannot  reach  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way  to  cure  deaf¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  remedies.  Deafness 
is  caused  by  an  Infiamed  condition  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  is  infiamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  Imperfect  hearing,  and 
when  it  is  entirely  closed.  Deafness  la  the  reenll,  and 
unless  the  infiammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  de- 
Htroyed  forever;  nine  (Mes  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  ca¬ 
tarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  infiamed  condition  of  the 
mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars;  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

CF*  Sold  by  Druggists,  75o. 


WOODliAWN  OEMirrEBT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (84th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office.  Na  80  East  83d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  S9  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


WANTED.— Position  in  real  estate  or  fire  insurance 
office,  boot  and  shoe  house;  age  42;  tsommon  school 
education,  single,  best  habits,  church  member,  always 
farmer;  references  cheerfully  given.  Address  C.  B. 
VanKeuren,  Burlingham,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  AT  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

The  Residence  of  Mrs.  Morgan.  On  the  banks  of  Ca¬ 
yuga  Lake.  One  acre  of  beautiful  lawn.  Old  Eimlish 
garaening.  Profusion  of  choice,  hardy  roses.  Swiss 
cottage  on  terrace  by  the  lake.  Abundance  of  shade. 
Choice  fruit.  Good  bani  and  outbuildings.  House  28x41, 
with  wing  30x30,  two  stories.  Basement  under  entire 
house.  Three  cold  cellars  and  laundiw.  Sixteen  large 
rooms.  Double  rarlor,  18x40.  Near  Wells  College  and 
Cayuga  Lake  Military  Academy.  An  ideal  home.  Price 
low.  Inquire  of  C.  B.  MORGAN,  Aurora,  N.  k .  * 


An  ideal  home.  Price 


OPIUM 


siMl  WHISKEY  HABITS  eares  at  Rome 
without  pain.  Book  of  sartleulars 
FEES. 

S'  kh  Woolley,  M.O,,  Box  487  Atlanta,  O 
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THE'  EVANGELIST. 


July  29,  1897. 


We  think  our  Advertisilig  Artist  has  done  himself  gpreat  credit  in  this  cute  adaptation  of  our  own  business  to  current 
politioal  events.  If  his  humorous  oonoeit  jreminds  the  housekeepers  of  The  Evangelist  to  supply  their  tables  with  the 
FERBIS  CELABMIEQ  HAMS  AND  BACON,  we  shall  enjoy  giving  a  great  many  consumers  special  satisfhction  over  their 
enlarged  Menu. 

—  Th<.  icadii^  grocers  and  markets  supply  the  Ferris  Brand.^^a 
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AN  AMBITIOUS  GIRL. 


From  the  New  Era,  Qreensburg,  Ind. 


WESTERN  RESERYE  UNIYERSITY— 
CLEVELAND. 

Western  Reserve  University  is  at  once  one  of 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  newest  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning.  Its  oldest  department  was 
founded  in  1828,  its  newest  in  1892.  It  was 
organized  as  a  university  in  1884,  and  consists 
of  six  departments:  two  separate  academic  de- 
rartments — one  for  men  and  one  for  women — the 
department  of  graduate  instruction,  the  medical, 
law  and  dental  departments. 

The  academic  department  of  the  university 
offering  instruction  to  men  is  Adelbert  College, 
the  oldest  college  in  Northern  Ohio  and  one  of 
the  oldest  west  of  the  Hudson  river.  It  was 
founded  in  1826  as  Western  Reserve  College  at 
Hudson,  Ohio,  and  remaind  there  until  1882. 
On  receiving  a  gift  of  S.'iOO.OOO  from  Mr.  Amasa 


CUAULKS  F.  Thwino, 

President  of  Western  Reserve  University— Cleveland. 


Stone,  it  was  removed  to  Cleveland  and  given 
the  name  of  “Adelbert”  College,  as  a  memorial 
to  Mr.  Stone’s  son,  who  had  been  drowned  while 
a  sudent  at  Yale.  The  college  has  received 
many  large  gifts  since  that  time  and  now  has  an 
average  annual  income,  over  and  above  the  fees 
from  students,  of  $50,000, 

Adelbert  College  has  always  borne  a  high 
reputation  for  sound  learning.  Representing 
critical,  accurate  scholarship,  its  degrees  are 
recognized  as  equal  to  those  of  the  best  American 
colleges.  Its  requirements  for  admission  are 
exacting.  Few  colleges  can  show  so  large  a  fac¬ 
ulty  relative  to  the  number  of  students.  From 
its  very  founding,  the  college  has  had  in  its 
faculty  men  of  more  than  national  reputation. 

Adelbert  College  occupies  five  buildings  of  its 
own,  and  is  now  erecting  one  for  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  another  for  a 
laboratory  for  the  Biological  Department.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  freshman  year  all  studies  are  required, 
but  in  the  last  three  years  a  liberal  choice  of 
electives  is  given.  In  the  sophomore  year  four 
studies  are  required,  the  rest  being  so  arranged 
that  in  each  course  four  studies  are  elected 
from  a  group  of  seven  or  eight.  In  the  junior 
and  senior  years  there  are  no  required  studies. 
In  the  two  upper  classes  a  system  of  groups  of 
electives  has  been  arranged,  ton  in  number,  and 
in  them  are  embodied  most  of  the  elective 
studies,  so  that  the  student  in  selecting  his 
ground  is  not  too  closely  restricted.  He  has. 
moreover,  certain  “  free  electives”  which  he  may 
choose  in  addition  to  them.  Th(^ groups  are  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  a  considerable  amoust  of 
specialization,  and  yet  to  prevent  too  great  a 
scattering  of  energy. 

The  other  academic  department  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  represents  a  new  departure  in  the  education 
of  women.  It  was  the  first  woman’s  college  of 
this  country  established  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
university.  It  represents  neither  separate  edu¬ 
cation  nor  CO  education,  but  what  may  be  called 
the  “coordinate”  system,  which  embraces,  it  is 
believed,  the  best  of  tiie  co  educational  and  the 
separate  systems  and  eliminates  the  undesirable 
features  of  each.  As  a  member  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  the  College  for  Women  is  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  the  law  school  or  the  school  of 
medicine  or  any  other  department.  It  has  its 
own  buildings,  its  own  separate  endowment  and 
its  own  faculty.  Its  degrees  are  conferred  by 
the  university,  and  it  shares  in  all  the  advantages 
in  the  way  of  increased  library  and  laboratory 


This  paper  recently  received  information  that  the 
ten-year  eld  daughter  of  Mr.  M.  Rybolt  of  Harts- 
ville,  Ind.,  had  been  cured  of  a  severe  illness.  The 
case  seemed  more  than  an  ordinary  one,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  special  representative  was  sent  to  investi¬ 
gate 

The  Rybolts  are  well-to-do  farmers  living  about 
two  miles  southwest  of  Hartsville.  When  the  re¬ 
porter  called  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rybolt  and  their  daugh¬ 
ter  in  question,  Louise,  were  at  home,  also  the  other 
three  children.  Lonbe  is  the  oldest  She  had  been 
going  to  school  for  four  years,  and  was  formerly  in 
very  good  health,  but  for  the  past  year  or  more  she 
has  been  ill. 

A  year  ago  the  present  winter  it  was  noticed  that 
she  was  breaking  down  in  health.  For  a  time  the 
cause  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  was  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  from  over-study.  It  has  always 
been  the  ambition  of  Louise  to  educate  herself  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  she  was  anxious  to  graduate 
from  the  common  branches  early,  and  to  enter  a  col¬ 
lege  of  music,  which  her  parents  promised  she  could 
do  as  soon  as  she  should  finish  the  common  branches. 

How  many  children  by  diligent  study  to  achieve 
their  ambitions  are  injuring  their  health.  It  was  so 
in  this  case.  The  child  studied  hard  all  day  and  of¬ 
ten  far  into  the  nigbt,  and  had  won  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  her  teacher  and  of  all  the  school  by 
her  aptness  and  rapid  learning. 

For  some  time  Louise  experienced  an  indisposition 
which  she  would  not  make  known  to  her  parents, 
for  fear  they  would  have  her  remain  from  school. 
Her  headache  soon  became  unendurable,  and  was 
noticed  by  her  teacher.  She  had  by  this  time  grown 
pale  and  weak. 

One  day  she  became  suddenly  sick  at  school,  and 
was  taken  home. 

For  several  weeks  she  suffered  from  a  fever,  and 
ttie  physicians  could  not  rally  her.  A  neighbor 
urged  them  to  try  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale 


facilities,  but  it  is  not  a  co  educational  institu¬ 
tion,  for  its  students  are  removed  from  constant 
association  with  young  men  in  the  class-room. 
The  students  have,  however,  the  additional  ad¬ 
vantage  of  receiving  instruction  from  the  Adel¬ 
bert  College  faculty  as  well  as  from  their  own 
professors,  it  being  the  policy  of  the  two  col¬ 
leges  to  exchange  work.  Thus  the  students  in 
almost  every  department  come  into  contact  with 
at  least  two  expert  professors. 

The  College  for  Women  was  opened  in  the  fall 
of  1888  in  a  rented  building.  Its  first  class  had 
only  one  regular  member,  but  its  friends  had 
faith  in  it,  and  money,  students  and  teachers 
soon  came.  It  now  has  buildings  of  its  own,  an 


Thk  Physical  Laboratobt. 


independent  endowment  of  nearly  a  half  million 
dollars,  and  a  large  teaching  force  in  addition 
to  special  lecturers.  A  growth  that  has  sur¬ 
prised  its  best  friends. 

Perhaps  no  department  tends  more  to  give 
Western  Reserve  a  true  university  character 
than  the  department  of  Graduate  Instruction, 
opened  to  students  in  1892.  It  was  the  desire 
and  intention  to  “offer  graduates  of  this  and 
other  institutions,  instruction  equal  to  that 
‘afforded  elsewhere.  ’  ’  Its  patronage  encourages 
the  belief  that  it  is  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
members  of  the  university.  In  the  “Hand 
Book,”  issued  last  year  by  the  Harvard  Gradu¬ 
ate  Club,  the  Graduate  Department  of  Western 
Reserve  made  a  good  showing.  The  school  is 


People,  which  they  finally  did  with  splendid  results 
Louise  began  getting  bettor  at  once,  and  by  the  time 
she  had  consumed  ton  boxes  of  the  pills  she  was 
cured. 

“What  you  have  written  is  true,”  said  Mrs.  Ry¬ 
bolt.  “I  don’t  think  Louise  would  have  recovered 
had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Wiliiams’  Pink  Pills  for 
Pale  People.  She  is  in  perfect  health  to-day,  and 
able  to  re-enter  school. 

“We  are  using  these  pills  in  our  family  when  w» 
need  medicine,  and  find  that  they  do  more  good  than 
doctors’  medicines,  and  they  are  not  nearly  so  expen¬ 
sive.  I  would  be  glad  to  recommend  them  to  any 
one  who  is  sick,  and  can  especially  recommend  them 
in  any  case  similar  to  Louise's.’’ 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are  an 
unfailing  remedy  for  all  diseases  arising  from  a 
poor  and  watery  condition  of  the  blood,  sncb  as  pale 
and  sallow  complexion,  general  muscular  weakness, 
loss  of  appetite,  depression  of  spirits,  lack  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  ansemia,  chlorosis  or  green  sickness,  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  shortness  of  breath  on  slight  exer¬ 
tion,  coldness  of  hands  or  feet,  swelling  of  the  feet 
and  limbs,  pain  in  the  back,  nervous  headache,  dizzi 
ness,  loss  of  memory,  feebleness  of  will,  ringing  in 
the  ears,  early  decay,  all  forms  of  female  weakness, 
leucorrhoea,  tardy  or  irregular  periods,  suppression 
of  menses,  hysteria,  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia, 
rheumatism,  sciatica,  all  diseases  resulting  from 
vitiated  bnmors  in  the  blood,  causing  scrofula, 
swelled  glands,  fever  sores,  rickets,  hip-joint  dis¬ 
eases,  hunchback,  acquired  deformities,  decayed 
bones,  chronic  erysipelas,  catarrh,  consumption  of 
the  bowels  and  lungs,  and  also  for  invigorating  the 
blood  and  system  when  broken  down  by  overwork, 
worry,  diseases,  excesses  and  indiscretions  of  living, 
recovery  from  acute  diseases,  such  as  fevers,  etc., 
loss  of  vital  powers,  spermatorrhoea,  early  decay, 
premature  old  age.  They  act  directly  on  the  blood, 
supplying  to  the  blood  its  life-giving  qualities  by 
a.s8ist1ng  it  to  absorb  oxygen,  that  great  supporter 
of  all  organic  life.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  by  all  uealers, 
or  will  be  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  50  cents 
a  box  or  six  boxes  for  $3  50.  by  addressing  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’  Medicine  Co. ,  Schenectady ,  N.  Y. 


open,  without  distinction  as  to  sex,  to  graduates 
of  this  and  other  institutions  of  equal  standing. 
The  faculty  consists  of  forty-one  members,  in¬ 
cluding  men  trained  at  the  best  universitiesof  this 
country  and  Europe.  129  separate  courses  are 
offered  to  students  under  seven  heads,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  11  courses; 
History  and  Political  and  Social  Sciences,  24; 
Classical  Philology,  22;  Modern  Languages  and 
Literature,  43;  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences, 
15 ;  Mathematics,  8 ;  and  Pedagogy,  6. 

The  Medical  Detriment  was  established  in 
1843.  Its  buildings  are  in  the  business  part  of 
the  city  convenient  to  the  hospitals.  It  com¬ 
bines  didactic  instruction  with  laboratory  and 
class-room  work.  Clinics  are  held  in  six  hos¬ 
pitals  of  which  one,  the  United  States  Marine, 
offers  practical  instruction  in  the  methods  of 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service.  The  laboratoiies 
are  especially  complete.  The  faculty  consists  of 
twenty  eight  professors. 

The  regular  course  has  just  been  increased 
from  three  years  of  eight  months  each,  to  four 
years  of  the  same  length.  The  faculty  and 
Trustees  have  arranged  a  course  of  study  in  the 
senior  year  of  the  literary  course  (Adelbert  Col¬ 
lege)  for  students  who  expect  to  enter  the  Medi¬ 
cal  College.  The  two  courses  are  harmonized 
and  one  year  is  saved  to  the  graduate  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  college  while  sacrificing  nothing  in  the 
thorou^ness  of  either  course. 

The  Dental  Department  was  organized  in  the 
belief  that  dental  surgery  should  be  regarded  as 
a  branch  of  medicine,  and  to  train  students  to 
practice  dentistry  as  a  medical  specialty.  The 
course  is  three  years,  and  the  faculty  consisto  of 
twenty  men,  nine  of  whom  teach  in  the  Medical 
College. 

The  Law  School  combines  all  the  three  well- 
known  methods  of  teaching  law;  the  lecture, 
the  text- book  and  the  case-system.  It  presents 
a  special  course  in  the  study  of  oases  and  in 
the  writing  of  head  notes,  a  course  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  formal  documents,  one  in  State  law, 
and  also  provides  seminary  work  for  such  stu¬ 
dents  as  can  profit  thereby,  and  possesses  a  large 
working  library.  This  department  has  within 
the  year  moved  into  a  new  building.  The  Schoo 
of  Law  is  distinguished  by  the  enthusiasm  o 
its  members,  both  teachers  and  students. 

H.  A.  H. 
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E  TRAVELERS 

Insurance  Company, 


applied  at 
when  in 


The  Massachusetts^.^.^ 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

ISCOJtPOKATJSIt  tSSl. 

JOHN  A.  HALL,  HENRY  fl.  PHILLIPS, 

PRESIDENT.  SECRETARY. 

Assets  to  Jan.  1,  1897  .  .  $18,546,959.96 

Liabilities  ....  17,205,296.32 

Surplus  by  Massachusetts  Standard  .  $1,341,<)63.64 

Since  its  organization  the  Company  has  paid  to  Policy  holders  : 

In  Death  Claims  .  .  .  $15,116,723.77 

Matured  Endowments  .  .  .  2,578,826.00 

Dividends  ....  7,174,696.98 

Definite  paid  up  and  cash  surrender  values  endorsed  on  all  policies. 

Write  the  Home  Office  for  Sample  Policy,  give  name,  age  and  address. 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 


STATEMENT  OF 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Chartered  1863.  (Stock)  Life  and  Accident  Insurance. 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  Pres’t. 


GAINS 

6  Months— January  to  July,  J897. 

In  .\88ete . $1,018,949.00 

Id  Surplus  ......  388,737.0.3 

On  Life  Insurance  in  force  .  .  1,679,918.00 

Premiums  Received.  6  months  .  .  2,833,794.91 

(Accident  Premiums  in  the  bands  of  the  agents  not  included.) 


Georc.e  Ellis,  Secretary.  John  E.  Morris.  Ass’t  Secretary. 

Edward  V’.  Preston,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

J.  B.  Lewis,  M.D.,  Medical  Director  and  Adjuster. 
Sylvester  C.  Dunham,  Counsel. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


July  29.  18S» 


January  I,  1897. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL 

.\esetB . 

Liabilitiee  ..... 
Surplus  to  Policy-holders 

July  J,  1897. 

Total  Assets . 

Total  Liabilities  .... 
Surplus  to  Policy  holders 


$33,098,024.29 

l,3Ki,0e9.98 

1,014,322.00 

89,923,185.00 

701,490.00 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  31  NASSAU  STREET. 


$tj)00j)00.00 

$20,896,684.63 

17,920,260.27 

$2,976,424.36 


$21,915,663.62 
18,550.472.63 
$3, 365, 161., 39 


Paid  to  Policy-holders  since  1864 

Paid  to  Policy-holders,  January  to  July,  1897 

Loaned  to  Policy-holders  on  Life  Policies 

Life  Insurance  in  force . 

Increase  in  Reserves 


An  Oxygen 

Home  Remedy  | 

Without  Medicine.  j 

Price  ji|0.00  Fonneriy  $25.00. 

A  112-pace  {Uuslrated  book  descriptive  of  the  Electropoiee  free  by  mail  to  any  addreu. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  CO.,  1122  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


OFTEN 

Cures  Cases 

Pronounced 

“Incurable.” 


By  its  new  method  of  in¬ 
troducing  oxyg:en 
directly  into  the  entire 
circulation. 


“I  greatly  prefer  the  Electropoiee  to  any  and  all  agencies  for  the 
cure  of  the  sick  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.” 

C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D.,  Holland.  N.  Y. 

Graduate  I’nlwrHtv  of  Bu/aio. 

”I  would  be  glad  to  aid  in  promoting  the  general  use  of  the  Electro- 
poise.”  .  (Judge)  WM.  SHEPARD  BRYAN,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Maryland  Court  of  Appeal*. 

i  “I  have  given  a  very  thorough  trial  to  the  Electropoiee  for  Rheu¬ 
matism.  and  find  it  to, be  a  very  valuable  remedy.” 

(Judge)  WILLIAM  FULLERTON,  45  Broadway.  New  York. 

I  Ex-An.  Justice  Court  of  Appeal*. 

“The  Electropoiee  has  been  used  in  my  family  for  the  past  eighteen 
months  with  most  satisfactory  results.  The  one  just  ordered  is  the 
second  I  have  had  of  you.”  8.  B.  LUCE,  Newport.  R.  I. 

Rear-Adroiral  U.  8.  Navy. 

“The  Electropoise  has  very  materially  benefltted  myself  in  dissi¬ 
pating  the  agonies  of  cbronio  nervous  dyspepsia.  I  regret  that  an 
unjust  prejudice  founded  on  misrepresentation  kept  me  from  its  benefl* 
cent  help  until  recently.”  OEO.  C.  NEEDHAM,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  Anolo  American  ErangeU*t. 
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